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SPAIN. 


: ie alarming events which have occurred in Catalonia 
may perhaps have contributed to the important de- 
cision of the Spanish Government in favour of the Duke of 
Genoa as candidate for the Crown. The outrage com- 
mitted at Tarragona, and the subsequent disturbances at Bar- 
celona, must have convinced even the most sanguine patriots 
that their country has still to discover the secret of orderly 
freedom. ‘The habitual ferocity of a Spanish mob seems 
to have been displayed in the murder of the unfortunate 
Secretary to the Governor of Tarragona, whose conduct, 
though it may perhaps have been imprudent or even illegal, 
was merely official and verbal. The last atrocity of this 
kind was perpetrated at Burgos, in the interest of the clergy, 
by excited fanatics. The Tarragona rabble was for the 
time Republican, having assembled to do honour to one of the 
leaders of the party. If the narrative of the Civil Governor, 
who had himself neglected his duty, may be trusted, General 
Pierrad, whose triumphal entry into the town furnished a 
pretext for the riot, disgraced himself by complicity in 
the murder of a helpless public servant. The conduct 
and character of a Spanish general of secondary rank have 
little interest for foreigners; but it is a significant fact 
that such charges may be made either truly or credibly 
in Spain. ‘The dangerous state of the country is proved 
by the occurrence of a political murder, and by the 
mutiny of the Republican Volunteers when they were re- 
quired to surrender their arms. It was necessary that the 
disturbance should be repressed, but every similar disorder 
renders the peaceable portion of the community more helplessly 
dependent on the army and its chiefs. Society must save 
itself even by the sacrifice of freedom, and all experience 
proves that it cannot be saved gratuitously. It is not impro- 
bable that the melancholy occurrences of Tarragona may 
injure the party which is associated with the crime. A blood- 
thirsty mob is a dangerous weapon to those whe use it with 
incomplete effect. ‘The Republicans have on their side popular 
enthusiasm, daring, and no inconsiderable share of ability; but 
the general suspicion of their proneness to violence and law- 
lessness will be confirmed by the brutality of their savage 
adherents. It is not surprising that their orators and writers 
should protest against the determination of the Government to 
regard as criminal the expression of opinions which are openly 
avowed by some of the principal constituencies, and by a strong 
minority in the Cortes. It might seem that a Government 
and a Parliament which have so long been unable to choose a 
king virtually admit the possibility of a Republic. The most 
eloquent member of the Cortes professes himself a zealous 
Republican, and some of the most widely circulated journals 
have for many months advocated the cause with perfect im- 
punity. A single vote of the Cortes, not followed by any 
definite action, can scarcely have converted an open question 
into a test of loyalty and of obedience to law. 

According to the notions which prevail in England and in 
America, a Republican demagogue would have had a right to 
parade the streets of Tarragona amid the lawful cheers of a 
sympathizing mob; but the murder of a functionary who 
thought the procession illegal and dangerous gives a different 
aspect to the transaction, The result proved that the public 
peace had been from the first in imminent peril, and that 
the Republicans, even if their own designs were harmless, 
had formed a close alliance with the promoters of anarchy. 
Shortly before the suppression of the French Republic in 
1851, a zealous Prefect reported to the Muyisrer of the 
Iyrertor, for the information of the Presipent and the 
National Assembly, that on a Republican anniversary he had 
arrested certain misdemeanants for the offence of shouting 
“ Long live the Republic.” Official zeal had only interpreted 
the wishes of the reactionary majority, and had anticipated 
the course of events, The Spanish Ministers and their 


agents may find in the resolution adopted by the Cortes a 
more plausible excuse for treating republicanism as a crime, 
but the country will only be reconciled to a repressive 
policy if it is satisfied that the establishment of a Republic 
would lead to confusion, to massacre, and to the spW¥liation 
of property. Jacobinical agitators in all countries would 
do well to learn a lesson from the so-called “ White Terror ” 
of 1795, as well as from the more lasting abhorrence 
of mob rule which has determined the form and character of 
French government for more than seventy years. There is no 
reason in the nature of things why a country should not be 
peaceably and prosperously governed under the form of a 
Federal Republic; but the sovereignty of a capricious multi- 
tude, tending to communism and to political murder, ought 
to be resisted more pertinaciously than the corruptest despotism. 
If none but soldiers are able to protect life and property, the 
army must be supreme. In the time of the QuzEN, patriotic 
Spaniards saw with indignation a long succession of military 
revolts conducted and opposed for personal reasons by ambi- 
tious generals. The revolution of 1868 temporarily redressed 
the scandal by referring the fate of the country to a represen- 
tative Assembly which sanctioned the acts of the Provisional 
Government. It was doubted whether the military chiefs 
would respect the decisions of the Cortes; but it is the Re- 
publican party, and not the army, which has first threatened 
an appeal to force. A civil war might possibly end in a 
Republican victory; but the conquerors, though they might 
have defeated Serrano and Prim, would be themselves only 
a set of generals. It is almost impossible to escape from 
the circle of violence and force when it has once commenced ; 
for, according to the old commonplace, when wrong generates 
wrong, it is always after its own kind. 

The Tarragona murder and the Barcelona insurrection fur- 
nish strong reasons for the immediate termination of the 
provisional state of affairs. It may be surmised that Marshal 
Pruv’s visit to Paris was undertaken for the purpose of con- 
sulting the Emperor Napo.eon on the expediency of preferring 
a young Italian prince to either of the other candidates who 
had been suggested. It cannot be doubted that the final 
rejection of the Duke of Montrenster would be acceptabl3 at 
the Tuileries; and perhaps the unpopularity which at present 
attaches to all the members of the House of Bourson may 
have rendered the selection inexpedient. The King of Por- 
TuGaL, like his father, has positively refused an overture 
which was recommended to Spanish patriots by many forcible 
arguments. The acquisition of a great and wealthy pro- 
vince, with ‘a capital far superior to any other city in 
the Peninsula, might have reconciled all but the most ob- 
stinate Republicans to the acceptance of so well-endowed 
a dynasty. If Paris was, in the opinion of Henry IV., 
worth a mass, Lisbon would have been cheaply purchased 
by a Civil List and by a Crown on the national escutcheon. 
Although Spain is even now almost inaccessible to foreign 
attack, the obsolete belief that Portugal is a dependency 
of England would lead to the inference that the union 
of the two countries would complete the security of both. 
Almost every great European State has grown by inheritance 
or marriage out of similar amalgamations, and the titles of the 
Kings of Spain formerly recorded the successive annexations 
which were crowned by the union of Castile and Aragon 
under Ferpinanp and Isapetta. The family of Conurc- 
BRaGANZA is equal in capacity to any reigning house, and 
perhaps the prudence which is a virtue in kings as in sub- 
jects may have been displayed in the refusal of the precarious 
Crown of Spain. 

The reasons for choosing the Duke of Genoa, if the Cortes 
adopt the recommendation of the Government, are almost 
exclusively negative. It is true that the young prince 
is the son of a gallant soldier, and the nephew of a sove- 
reign who has been thrown by circumstances into direct 
antagonism with temporal and spiritual oppression, The 
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King of Iraty has been faithful to constitutional govern- 
ment; he has taken a large share in the liberation of Italy 
froma foreign rule, and he is of all kings the most obnoxious to 
Rome. His nephew may be expected to inherit the traditions 
of the race, which, in the event of his elevation to the Spanish 
throne, will have arrived at the highest pitch of aggrandize- 
ment. As Count Marret stated in his preface to the Memoirs 
of Massimo p’AzrGLi0, the ambitious House of Savoy had 
hoped to grasp the vacant Spanish succession a century and a 
half ago. Not long before the Treaty of Utrecht, some of the 
allies had thought of substituting the Duke of Savoy for the 
Austrian candidate who had become ineligible by the death of 
his. brother. It will be a curious coincidence if, in the same 
generation which has witnessed the consumption by the Savoy 
princes of the last leaf of the Italian artichoke, Tuomas of 
Savoy, the first king of any country who ever bore that 
familiar name, shall be placed on the throne of Spain. The 
Recent and the Ministers have probably, however, chosen the 
Duke of Genoa for reasons entirely remote from historical 
associations. A King who for some years must necessarily 
reign without governing ensures the prolongation of the 
present system under a different name. The challenge which 
must at some time be offered to the Republicans is least offen- 
sive when it proceeds from a merely nominal king; yet there 
is too much reason to believe that the first result of the 
nomination of a king will be a Republican insurrection. 
Serrano and Prim are probably prepared for the contest, and 
they may profit by the discredit incurred by the Republicans 
of Catalonia. 

It is also probable that the relations of Spain with Cuba 
and with the United States may strengthen the Government 
in any collision with its adversaries, and that a contest which 
deeply interests the national pride may furnish for the present 
a common ground to hostile parties. Barcelona is both fiercely 
Republican and determinedly hostile to colonial independence, 
and there is no reason to suspect the democratic party in other 
parts of the country of a want of patriotic zeal. The announce- 
ment that the American Government approves the communica- 
tion forwarded by General Sick.zs is but partially intelligible, 
as long as the terms of the despatch are unknown; nor is 
the matter further elucidated by the more recent statement 
that the American Government had no intention of offering 
to mediate in Cuba, and had been actuated solely by motives 
of humanity. It is only certain that the Government of 
the United States has for the first time interfered in a dis- 
pute which, in the judgment of all genuine Spaniards, con- 
cerns themselves alone. If the Government prosecutes the 
contest with energy and success, no faction will openly ven- 
ture to oppose its measures. In foreign wars the adver- 
saries of the Government expose themselves to the suspicion 
of favouring the enemy; and even in civil conflicts, if 
only the belligerent parties are geographically distinct, pa- 
triotism is generally identified with adherence to the local 
government. The English apologists for Russia during the 
Crimean war were scarcely less unpopular than the Peace 
Democrats in the Union, or than the suspected opponents of 
secession within the limits of the Confederacy. It is possible 
that Isanecta IL. might still have remained on the throne if 
the rebellion in Cuba had assumed a definite shape before the 
revolt of the naval squadron at Cadiz. O’DonneL contrived 
a war with Morocco, a rash annexation of a territory in the 
West Indies, and an unprofitable squabble with Peru and 
Chili, for the express purpose of reviving the loyalty of the 
people to the Government through the operation of military 
pride. The reduction of Cuba is a more legitimate enter- 


prise, because it has not been voluntarily sought. If the in-. 


surrection were once overcome, it would be time enough to 
determine the future relations of the metropolis with the 
colony. Many politicians advocate the concession of virtual 
independence, after the model of Canada; nor perhaps 
would entire independence and consequent annexation to the 
United States be deemed altogether inadmissible; but in 
the meantime all parties agree that the quarrel must be 
fought out. 


IRELAND. 


a the moment the question of releasing the Fenian 
prisoners is set at rest by the announcement of Lord 
Spencer and Mr. Griapstone that the Government will not 
take any further step without anxious deliberation. The 
confidence expressed throughout Ireland in the Government, 
and in the anxiety of England to do justice to Ireland, has 
found expression in the hearty welcome given to Lord Spencer 
at Cork ; and the earnestness with which Lord Spencer insisted 


on the necessity of upholding the supremacy of the law 
met with a good reception. When we hear that, within the 
last day or two, jurymen who were supposel to be willing to 
convict a prisoner charged with an agrarian murder were out- 
raged and assaulted in the streets of a county town, the time 
for relaxing the terrors of the law certainly does not seem to 
have come. If the Government cannot protect honest jury- 
men, the whole fabric of justice is undermined. And if ever 
the Government was bound to uphold the law, it is now that a 
great and most agitating social question is waiting for a solution, 
The Irish Land question has entered within the last month ona 
totally new phase. The tenant-farmers now ask, not for com- 
pensation for improvements, but for security against eviction. 
They want to hold the land as their own, provided they pay 
a fair rent. Naturally this demand has provoked very de- 
cided remonstrances on the part of the landowners; and 
Lord Harrinaton, as the heir of one of the largest Irish land- 
owners, took occasion the other day to remark that other 
persons besides the tenant-farmers were to be considered, and 
that some Irish landowners, among whom his father stood 
prominent, had invested large sums and taken the greatest 
possible trouble to make the tenants richer and happiér. Such 
observations coming from Lord Harrineton were perfectly 
well-timed and legitimate, but it is impossible to say the same 
of Lord CLarenpon’s foolish and irritating language at Watford. 
One thing, he assured his hearers, the Government would not 
do—it would not countenance any of the wild and subversive 
schemes of which so much has lately been said. In the first 
place, this was exceedingly injudicious; for, although the 
Government may not comply with the demand for security 
against eviction, it will most certainly bring in a Bill founded 
on different principles from any that have hitherto found 
favour with English Parliaments. Some limitation on the 
proprietary rights of the landlords will be proposed, or there 
ean be no Irish Land Bill at all; and the adversaries of Lord 
CLARENDON will always say that he, too, is wild and subversive 
when it suits him. In the next place, it is most advantageous 
that the Irish tenants should tell us what they want, and 
why they want it, and that we should listen quietly and 
patiently to all they have to say. If we cannot give 
them what they want, w. must endeavour to show them, 
not that we will not give it them, but that we ought not to 
give it them. Fortunately, Lord Spencer, who is the member 
of the Government with whom Irishmen have practically 
to deal, adopted a very different tone. In answer to a memo- 
rial from tenants asking for security against eviction, he stated 
that he could not pledge the Government in any way, but that 
he was very glad to have a clear and temperate statement of 
the views and wishes of the tenants. This is exactly the right 
line for Englishmen, both in the Government and out of it, to 
take. The Land question is a question with which we have 
got to deal because the tenants have convinced us that they 
endure what is to their minds a great grievance; that they are 
suffering, discontented, and depressed; whether the evils of 
which they complain are imaginary or not, or are remediable 
or not. Why do we trouble ourselves about Irish land 
except because we find a large class of our fellow-subjects 
unhappy, restless, and, as they think, injured? The very first 
thing is to get them to state their grievance, to adduce their 
proofs, and to describe what in their opinion would be the 
appropriate remedy. ‘This remedy may be foolish, dangerous, 
or impossible, but, before deciding that it is so, let us hear 
patiently, investigate impartially, and discuss dispassionately 
all they have to say or to propose. 

The tenants are now forming themselves into societies or 
clubs all over Ireland, with the object of giving precision and 
force to the demand for fixity of tenure. The Munster Club 
has embodied its views in a distinct series of propositions 
which are well worth considering. What this Club asks 1s 
that the tenant shall have a right of fixed and continuous 
occupancy so long as he punctually pays the stipulated rent, 
and any increased rent calculated on the increased value of 
the land apart from his own capital, as tested by the local 
prices of produce, and so long as he abstains from subletting 
or subdividing his holding. ‘The landlord is to retain all his 
manorial rights and royalties, and is to have his rent secured 
by a right ofre-entry. Further, the landlord is at any time to 
have a right of buying out the tenant, or paying the full value 
of the continuous occupancy right, and of all improvements 
made by the tenant. ‘This last is an important proviso, as 1t 
distinguishes the demands of the Irish tenantry from schemes 
for a perpetual settlement of the lands in the hands of the 
tenants. A landlord would not be a mere annuitant or 
incumbrancer on the land, nor would the tenant have an abso- 
lute guarantee against eviction. He could be turned out 
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provided he was properly compensated. The landlord would 
be in a different position towards him from that in which 
a person having a charge or mortgage on his holding 
would be, for the landlord could make him leave his estate, 
althouzh he paid everything that was due, and fulfilled every 
stipulation. The landlord would have the same power over a 
tenant that a railway company has over the tenant of a house 
standing within the limits of an authorized line. It can make 


the tenant go out, but it must pay him for what he has actually | 
expended, and also for going out, for the loss of his continuous | 


| sanctioned and defined by law. But in by far the greater part 


occupancy. Practically, landlords would seldom exercise such 
a power, but it would be a valuable power to have im reserve, 
as it would afford a means of getting rid, although at a great 
cost, of bad tenants, of throwing small holdings together, 
and of giving the landlord a means of farming his own land, 
if he w:shed to provide himself with occupation. A resident 
landlord would still have some sort of interest in his land, and 
if he chose to find money for improvements, and the tenant 
wished the money to be expended, the landlord could invest 
the money on better terms than any one else could, for he 
would add the interest to the rent which would be the first 
claim on the soil; and the tenant could deal better with the 
landlord than with any one else, because the landlord would not 
want the principal back, as any other person lending the 
money to the tenant would do. ‘The first person, therefore, to 
whom the tenant would apply to assist him in making im- 
provements would be the landlord. What the landlord would 
lose would be the power of improving his land without con- 
sulting his tenants; but this would not be much to lose, 
because the tenants would soon learn to wish for all improve- 
ments really beneficial to them, and the person who, if he were 
rich, could help them on the best and cheapest terms would 
be the landlord. The great landlords would, in fact, feel the 
change much less than the smaller ones; for their command of 
money would make it the interest of the tenants to keep on 
friendly relations with them, and would enable them to exercise 
a real control, through their right of buying out the tenant, 
over those tenants who gave them just dissatisfaction. The 
smaller landowners would, however, suffer a considerable loss 
in social position and in their supremacy over their tenantry, 
and all landlords, great and small, would Jose immensely in 
political infiuence. 


If we regard the more remote and general effects of such a 
measure, it is obvious that it would have the good effect of 
placing almost the whole of the soil of Ireland under the con- 
trol of Irishmen ; but it would have the bad effect of breaking 
up, almost to a certainty, the whole scheme of Irish society, so 
far as it is founded on the predominance of a body of resident 
gentry. At present Ireland, like England, is administered 
and governed in all rural districts by country gentlemen. 
They uphold the English system of law and order; they con- 
stitute the higher society of the district, and give the tone to 
the lower; they offer an opposing power to the priests, and 
both in Protestant and Catholic circles assert the rights of the 
laity. But if the Munster Club had its way, the smaller 
gentry would have very little motive for residing on their 
estates. They would have no social or political power; they 
could not help their tenants to make improvements, nor could 
they buy them out. They would simply receive so much a 
year from the land, with nothing to do, with no social 
or political power, with incomes steadily paid, but not suffi- 
cient to make them at all great men; they would soon find 
country life disagreeable, and would spend their money in 


places where they could lead a pleasanter and more occupied | 


life. A criticizing, a guiding, and a restraining influence 
would thus be withdrawn from the Irish counties, and a great 
portion of the wealth derived from the soil would be paid 
every year to absentees. In course of time this payment 
might seem to be an odious burden on the land, and 
the title of absentees to their rents might be questioned. 
It cannot, therefore, be questioned that to grant what the 
Munster Club asks would be to impose a heavy sacrifice 
on the landlords. They might not lose in present income, 
but their place in the world would be altered. We are, 
therefore, led to ask on what grounds England is called upon 
to impose this sacrifice on Irish landlords? Now the grounds 
on which the Irish tenants rest their claims are of two very 
different kinds, possessing very different degrees of force. 
One of these grounds is, that what is asked is only that the 
law should be brought into harmony with the real state of 
facts, and this is a very strong ground. The other ground is, 
that the change proposed would be desirable, would content 
Ireland, would be politically expedient, and so forth. This 
line of argument opens the way to all kinds of conflicting 
considerations, The range of controversy seems boundless 


when we are asked to decide whether Ireland would or would 
not gain by the change, even if we could conceive that the 
landlords would be willing to accept it. But we may surely 
ask the Irish tenants first of all to debate the matter on the 
narrower and surer ground of whether what they ask is in 
harmony with the present customs and legitimate expectations 
of the country. So far as we can pretend to understand a 
subject on which Englishmen have immense difficulty im 
getting any real information, what the Munster Club asks is 
very much what the Ulster tenant-right would give if it were 


of Ireland there is no tenant-right like that in Ulster, nor even 
in Ulster is this tenant-right at all universal. The tenants 
therefore seem to be asking, not that the law shall be brought 
into harmony with prevailing custom, but that the law shall 
be brought into harmony with a custom which does not exist. 
except in a very partial manner. In order to fill up this void 
in the argument, and to strengthen the case of the tenants, Mr. 
Burt and some other of their adroit friends have devised a 
claim resting on the original grants of Irish estates. Those 
estates which the Crown gained by confiscation were granted, 
it is said, on the express or implied condition that the grantees. 
should maintain a thriving, happy tenantry on them, and what is 
now asked is that the conditions of the grant should be fulfilled. 
Reasoners, we should imagine, must be convinced already whom 
such an argument would convince. 


MR. SUMNER AGAIN. 


AY R. SUMNER’S notorious attack upon England has de- 
4t. prived his opinion of all moral weight; although his 
extravagance incidentally, and against his will, produced a 
beneficial effect. All the injustice and violence of his speech 
to the Senate had been anticipated at different times by the 
journalists who with so singular a unanimity propagate 
hostility to England; yet when the demand for two or three 
hundred millions sterling, to be accompanied by an apology, 
was propounded by a responsible party leader, the monstrous 
nature of the popular arguments and claims seemed to be 
suddenly and generally recognised. It was nothing to politi- 
cians that they had been unjust, but it was disagreeable to find 
that their injustice was ridiculous. The indignant astonish- 
ment which the speech produced in England tended more fully 
to convince reasonable Americans that there was a limit to the 
pliability which had perhaps not unnaturally been misunder- 
stood. For the first time since the beginning of the controversy 
eminent American jurists ventured to expose the unsoundness 
of the pretensions which had been confidently advanced. 
Dr. Wooxsry, though he could not emancipate himself 
from the cant of ascribing malignant motives to the English 
Government and people, proved to demonstration the ob- 
vious truth that the recognition of Confederate belligerency 
was a perfectly legitimate exercise of the discretion whi 
belongs to sovereign States. Mr. Sumver’s authority has been 
further weakened by disclosures of the confidence which 
he had ostentatiously reposed in Mr. Reverpy Jonnson, and 
of the approval which he had given to the treaty after its 
terms were known. Although the Senate had adopted his 
offensive conclusions almost without a dissentient voice, it soon 
became evident that both the orator and his audience had mis- 
calculated public opinion. Nothing has since been done in the 
matter of the disputed claims, although Mr. Mor.ey has been 
severely rebuked by some of his Republican allies on the 
strength of a report that he had applied to his Government for 
authority to re-open negotiations. Some curiosity was felt when 
it was known that Mr. Sumner would refer to the question in 
his speech on taking the chair of the Republican Convention of 
Massachusetts. It was not probable that the leader of a party 
at the commencement of an election would either form 
confess his blunders, or give his opponents the advantage of out- 
bidding him in patriotic animosity to England; but, as the 
Republicans in Massachusetts are not exposed to the risk of 
defeat, it was possible that Mr. Sumyer might take the oppor- 
tunity of backing gradually out of an untenable position. 
From the telegraphic summary of his speech it may be in- 
ferred that he has tacitly withdrawn some of his extreme 
theories, although he may probably have re-affirmed even 
in more positive language some equally objectionable pro- 
positions. 

If an Englishman had any business to interfere in the con- 
tests of foreign parties, it would probably be his duty to 
prefer the Republicans to the Democrats. Mr. Sumner, in 
opposition to some members of his party in his own State, 
and to a much larger section of Republicans elsewhere, con- 
demns the Democratic project of ing faith with the public 
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creditor. He also, notwithstanding the vote of the House of 
Representatives, declares that the insurgents of Cuba have not 
thus far established a claim to the recognition which might 
be fitly accorded to organized belligerents. It is not known 
whether the Government agrees with Mr. Sumner’s opinions ; 
and, if it is true that General SickLes was instructed to offer 
the mediation of the United States between the Spanish 
Government and the insurgents, it would seem that the Presi- 
pent and the Secretary of have abandoned the policy 
of absolute non-interference. Even if Mr. Sumner had in- 
clined to favour the rebellion, he could scarcely have combined 
an expression of Cuban sympathies with the assertion that 
England owed a heavy debt to America for alleged com- 
plicity with rebellion. Instead of demanding a thousand 
millions of dollars, Mr. Sumner now vaguely proposes that 
the English Government should assess its own liability, and 
that the United States should then determine whether the 
supposed offer should be accepted. As England has on one 
occasion conceded every demand made by the Government 
of the United States, almost all American writers have ad- 
mitted that the next step must be taken by the claimant. 
The contumelious rejection of Mr. Reverpy Jounson’s treaty 
offers little encouragement to further overtures, which might 
perhaps, if they were made, be privately approved by Mr. 
Sumver for the purpose of delivering in the Senate an elo- 
quent denunciation of their insufficiency. He apparently 
refers, not to the claims for injury caused by the Alabama, 
but to the indefinite damages which are supposed to have 
been inflicted on the United States by the Proclamation of 
Neutrality ; yet even Mr. Sumner has discovered that there is 
some inconsistency in quarrelling with England for a measure 
which has provoked no remonstrance when it was adopted by 
France, by Spain, by Prussia, or by Russia. He thinks that 
the argument is sufficiently answered by the suggestion that 
“while France and England alike sinned in according 
“ belligerent rights to the insurgents, the damage was not 
“ done openly to American commerce by an enemy’s blockade- 
“‘ yunner, built under the shelter of the French Government, 
“as in the case of England.” As the Alabama was not 
a blockade-runner, Mr. Sumner must be understood to 
contend that the recognition of belligerency became a 
cause of offence because English vessels, metaphorically said 
to be built under the shelter of the English Government, 
attempted to trade with Confederate ports in spite of the 
blockade. The wrong, if there had been a wrong, of the Pro- 
clamation of Neutrality must have been complete as soon as it 
was issued; and in his former speech Mr. Sumner described 
the recognition of belligerency as a substantial injury, if not 
as the main ground of complaint. He now seeks to interpret 
the policy of the English Government by the subsequent con- 
duct of its subjects; yet Mr. Sumver is well aware that it is 
not the duty of any neutral Power to interfere with the pro- 
secution of those commercial enterprises which a belligerent 
may nevertheless, under certain contingencies, lawfully pro- 
hibit and impede. <A blockade is an exceptional measure 
highly injurious to neutral traders; and it is for the Govern- 
ment which closes a port to prevent vessels from entering or 
leaving it. It happens that the English are more gene- 
rally disposed to maritime enterprise, including blockade- 
running, than the French; and if private traders attempted 
with more or less success to obtain access to Charleston or 
to the Southern ports, they involved their Government in no 
possible responsibility. 


It may be added that, but for the existence of belli- 
gerency, there could have been no blockade to run. Dr. 
Wootsey has ‘sufficiently exposed the arbitrary fiction of a 
blockade instituted by municipal authority without admission 
of ‘a state of belligerency. If a Spanish cruiser were at the 
present time to seize on the high seas an American merchant- 
man destined for Cuba, the Government of the United States 
would instantly demand restoration and satisfaction. It is 
impossible either to deny with any show of reason that the 
Proclamation of Neutrality was lawful, or to allege that the 
English Government was bound to interfere with the trade of 
blockade-runners; but the two legitimate acts appear to con- 
stitute one crime, as a chemical compound may possess pro- 
perties not to be found in either of its component parts. The 
argument about blockade-runners is perhaps the most trans- 
parent of all Mr. Sumner’s fallacies. It was always held to be 
an especially American doctrine, even before it was generally 
admitted by civilized nations, that a paper blockade was illegal 
and invalid; but, if neutral Governments are bound to prevent 
their subjects from violating a proclamation of blockade, the 
national presence of an efficient blockading squadron seems to 


be wholly superfluous. It may be hoped that Mr. Sumner’s 


feeble logic may, as on a former occasion, produce among his 
own countrymen a reaction against bad reasoning which 
might not have been caused by mere injustice. According to 
his own account, he uses irritating language not in sadness 
but in bitterness, precisely as the Pore is in the habit of 
praying for the King of Iraty, for the Austrian Ministry, for 
Pontius Pirate, or for Dr. Cummine. In the same spirit of 
charity and courtesy he informs the Massachusetts Convention 
that the English dominions in North America will inevitably 
be transferred to the United States. Such an event may 
be possible, but only American orators are capable of wan- 
tonly boasting of their designs on the territory of their 
neighbours. English politicians who may have expected that 
the Confederacy would establish its independence are politely 
accused of a sinful complicity with rebellion. An American 
statesman who publicly foretells the dismemberment of the 
British Empire is probably not even aware that he has said 
anything uncivil. 


THE PROSPECT OF PEACE. 


T is, happily, not the custom of English Foreign Ministers— 

Lord Russet always excepted—to go out of their way to 
make general statements as to the position of affairs on the 
Continent; and this consideration gives unusual importance 
to Lord Crarenpoy’s speech at Watford. That his recent 
tour should have given rise to all manner of speculations 
was only to be expected, but unless it had had some- 
thing of the semi-political character attributed to it, the 
Foreign Secretary would hardly have referred to it at a 
local dinner. He could have found, and in fact did find, 
plenty to say to the West Herts Agricultural Society without 
going beyond the four seas. The declaration which closed 
his speech has consequently more than ordinary significance. 
Lord CLarenpon does not merely express his personal 
belief that “at no time within the last three years—at 
“no time since the war between Prussia and Austria—have 
“we had a fairer prospect of maintaining the blessings of 
“ peace”; he takes care to remind his hearers of the special 
opportunities he has lately enjoyed for forming a conclu- 
sion on the subject. As Foreign Minister he is “not only 
“enabled, but compelled, to know much of what passes in 
“the councils of foreign countries”; and in his recent visit 
to the Continent he has had “the opportunity of collecting 
“opinions,” and he has “ seen some persons who exercise no 
“ little influence on the destinies of Europe.” That under 
these circumstances so strong an impression of the probability 
of continued peace should have been left on Lord CLaren- 
pon’s mind, is a fact of real importance. He would certainly 
not have given this unprovoked assurance except in the be- 
lief that he had good grounds for doing so; and that he 
should have found such grounds in his interviews with 
foreign statesmen, is valuable evidence that they actually 
exist. 


Nor does the prospect of peace rest wholly on the tes- 
timony of Lord CLarenpox. Unmarked changes have been 
going on during the last year which supply considerable 
guarantees for its realization. The immediate danger of a 
war between France and Prussia has been removed by the 
inability of Naro.ron ILL. to take any active share in such a 
contest. If he had been able to fight in 1866, it would pro- 
bably have been politic in him to do so. If he had been able 
tocommand in 1869, he might perhaps have fought whether it 
had been politic or not. But the unprepared state of the 
French army forbade him to draw the sword in the former 
year, and it can hardly be an unfounded suspicion that the 
orders of his physicians forbade him to draw it in the latter 
year. It is possible that, if Prussia were to give the required 
provocation, a war might break out even now; but it seems 
pretty well ascertained that, at all events for the present, Prussia 
intends to withhold it. M.Ciément Duvernors might not draw 
such marked distinctions between Berlin and Baden if it were 
not understood that there is no fear of the distinction being re- 
pudiated by the former Government. It is not difficult to 
conjecture some of the motives which turn the scale of 
Prussian policy in the direction of peace. There is probably 
the old desire to perfect the assimilation of the annexed pro- 
vinces and the organization of the subject confederacy before 
making additions either to one or the other. There is perhaps 
an increasing uncertainty, if indeed it be still an uncer- 
tainty, as to the attitude of Russia in the event of a war 
with France. The alliance that formerly subsisted between 
Berlin and St. Petersburg has been rudely shaken by the 
events of 1866. The Czar could hardly look with pleasure 
on an aggrandizement which tended to emancipate Prussia 
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from her normal subservience to Russia, and the sudden 
development of a mission to unite and protect the German 
race might conceivably make her an inconvenient neigh- 
pour on the Baltic. In a milder form, the process which 
has been so successful in Poland is being applied to the 
German populations of Courland, Esthonia, and Livonia, and 
it is undoubtedly far more difficult for the Prussian Govern- 
ment to sit quiet under provocation of this kind since its 
assumption of a species of national sovereignty. It is plain 
that this latent hostility on the part of Russia would con- 
stitute a real danger to Prussia in the event of a war with 
France. Supposing the French Government—and in this 
respect whether that Government be Bonapartist, Orleanist, 
or Republican makes very little difference—to find it to its 
advantage to conciliate Russia, it can always offer the im- 
mense bribe of an identical policy in the East. Naporeon III. 
had personal and dynastic reasons for allying himself with 
England in the Crimean war, but now that these reasons 
have ceased to be applicable, France has a less visible in- 
terest in keeping Russia out of Constantinople. So long as 
her own strength is increased in proportion, she might hope 
to gain rather than lose by the aggrandizement of the great 
Northern Power. And both in Germany and in the East 
Russia will have a bait to hold out. Acquiescence in a recti- 
fication of the Rhine frontier might be the inducement in 
the first instance; the cession of Egypt might be the in- 
ducement in the second. So long as peace is preserved these 
arrangements must necessarily slumber; but suppose a war 
to break out between Prussia and France there is no saying 
how soon the bargain may be struck. It is only reasonable 
that Prussia should wish to consolidate her strength before 
meeting so formidable a coalition, and in this desire we have 
a further security against any immediate violation of peace. 


It is probable that Austria, from quite different motives, is 
at present equally unwilling to see France and Prussia pitted 
against each other. Here again the policy of Russia is the key 
to the situation. The two adversaries will naturally offer the best 
terms they can desire to secure the alliance of the Czar, and 
in both cases these terms are more than likely to involve 
serious injury to Austria. The Panslavist propaganda, of 
which we hear occasionally even in the West, is a constant 
thorn in her side. It menaces her Empire with future dis- 
memberment, and it weakens it by present disaffection. This 
Panslavist movement is simply a handmaid of Russia. So far 
as it is not the direct work of Russian agents, it is controlled 
by fanatics who would sacrifice all the solid advantages derived 
from the Austrian rule for the empty glory of belonging to a 
Slavonic Empire. But Russia has not only something to gain 
by the depression of Austria; she has also something to lose by 
her prosperity. Both Powers count Poles among their subjects, 
and it is the policy of Austria to make the condition of the 
Polish population on her side of the frontier markedly 
superior to that of the Polish population on the Russian side. 
Poland is the wedge by which Austria hopes to break up the 
mass of Slavonic aspirations and disaffection, if it should ever 
be necessary to make the attempt; and if, in consequence of an 
Austrian defeat, Galicia were to become a Russian province, it 
would be a very serious blow to her existence as a Slavonic 
Power. France and Prussia can alike bribe the Czar by the 
promise of acquiescence in his designs against Austria. The 
one, as we have seen, might be led to waive her objections to 
the aggrandizement of Russia in the East; the other has no 
Eastern policy of her own, and seems simply to regard that 
quarter of Europe as a mine which it may some day be con- 
venient to spring against her German rival. Until a war 
breaks out, all these designs must lie in abeyance, and conse- 
quently, unless Austria can foresee some combination unex- 
pectedly favourable to herself, such influence as she has will 
probably be exerted on the side of peace. 

There remains Russia herself—the one Power which keeps 
a definite and tangible ambition steadily before her, and seems 
willing to wait for generations, if she can thereby make its 
attainment more certain. That she has no present intention 
of abandoning this expectant attitude is rendered probable by 
the line taken by her in the Cretan insurrection, and in the 
more recent quarrel between Greece and the Porte. The former 
gave her a material, the latter a diplomatic, opportunity of 
attacking Turkey to advantage which may not recur for — 
years, and it is certainly improbable that, after allowing bo 
these occasions to go unimproved, she will suddenly involve 
herself in a war which, if it did not accomplish her ends, 
might inflict a greater blow on her power than the fall of 
Sebastopol itself. The same conclusion may be inferred from 
her policy in Central Asia. To occupy the attention of Eng- 
land by a demonstration against India—whether real or feigned 


must be left to circumstances to determine—seems to be, in 
the calculations of Russian statesmanship, a fixed preliminary 
to any direct move upon Constantinople. Of course all these 
speculations may be defeated at any moment by some new 
shuffle of the cards, but, as things are now, they certainly tend 
to justify Lord CLarENpon’s anticipations. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 

HE failure, or possible failure, of Life Insurance Offices is 

a catastrophe that strikes terror into the heart of innu- 
merable families. It is a blow that falls on those who are 
most deserving, most self-denying, and most prudent. It robs the 
widow and the orphan, it renders the sacrifices of a life vain, 
and it adds tenfold to the bitterness of death. The mere fact 
that one Insvrance Office is now in liquidation and that the 
stability of others has been questioned, although we trust on 
no sufficient grounds, is enough to make thousands of hard 
working men anxious and unhappy. And what makes any 
disaster of the kind exceedingly aggravating is that the 
failure of a well-established and well-conducted office is 
impossible. The premiums paid are sufficient beyond all 
question to provide the funds for meeting the claims on 
the office. ‘There can be no run on an Insurance Oflice ; 
no panic can affect it. Good times and bad times are alike 
to it except so far as good times enable it to extend its 
business more rapidly. Still Insurance Offices do, as a 
matter of fact, sometimes fail; and how is the public to guard 
against such lamentable disasters? In the United States 
the State Government frequently interferes to protect the 
public in two ways. It requires the deposit of a consider- 
able sum as a guarantee for the fulfilment of its engagements 
by any new Insurance Company that is started, and it re- 
quires all Insurance Companies to make annual returns 
showing their financial position. It would, we think, be ex- 
ceedingly desirable that in England such returns should be 
required exactly as they now are from Railway Companies. 
But what is most needed is that the public should take the 
trouble to understand the principles on which Life Insurance 
Offices are conducted, and should learn how to distinguish 
between one office and another. At present the worst offices 
are often those most forced on the attention of the people 
least fitted to judge, and this is because the worst offices allow 
the largest commissions to agents, who again have most 
influence with simple, unbusiness-like people, out of the range 
of knowing what offices have a high character and what have 
not. The public, therefore, needs some sort of rough-and- 
ready test by which it can tell whether an office is a sound 
one; and such a test can, we believe, be supplied without any 
great difficulty. 

Scarcely any one is ignorant of the general principles on 
which the business of insuring lives is conducted. Given the 
age of any healthy person, the probable duration of life is 
known from observations made on so large a scale, and for so 
long a time, as to render the result certain. Expressed with 
an accuracy quite sufficient for all practical purposes, the 
general result is, that the probable duration of life may be 
ascertained by deducting the age of the person from 80, and 
then taking two-thirds of the residue. Let us suppose, for 
example, that we are speaking of a person aged 44. 
difference between 44 and 80 is 36, and the probable duration 
of life in this imstance is 24 years. The healthy person 
aged 44 will probably live to 68. Then, if this person 
wants to receive 1,000/. at the end of 24 years, how much 
must he pay every year, so that his payments, and the in- 
terest on them, will at the end of 24 years produce 1,000/.? 
This is a very simple question; but in practice the offices 
charge more in each year than will at the end of the time 
make up the 1,000l. They demand enough to create a con- 
siderable surplus, and this surplus is distributed in three 
ways. It is returned to the payer in the shape of bonuses, 
it defrays the cost of management, and, where the Com- 
pany is a proprietary one, it furnishes dividends on the 
shares. Obviously, this surplus need not be exacted except- 
ing so far as is necessary to pay for the machinery of the 
office. The insurers may go without bonuses, and pay less 
every year; and if the insurers mutually insure each other, 
and there is no share capital, nothing need be provided 
for dividends. Accordingly, some offices give the option of 
paying a smaller premium and not sharing in the profits, 
or of paying more and sharing in them; while others are 
founded on the principle of asking the smallest premium 
that will produce the required sum. The advantage of 
demanding a surplus is that it provides a means of guarding 
temporarily against a run of ill-luck, in the shape of deaths 
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‘beyond the average, and of permanently increasing the funds 
in hand beyond what is strictly necessary, so as to create an 
extraordinary degree of confidence in the institution, if the 
Directors choose not to distribute in bonuses all they could 
distribute. With regard to Insurance Offices, there are, there- 
fore, two separate questions which the intending insurer shou!d 
ask himself. These are, first, how can he be sure that if he 
pays his premium those he leaves behind him will get the 
sum he bargained for; and, secondly, how much does the 
‘Company ask of him by way of surplus, and what does it do 
with it? 
The first of these two questions is infinitely the most im- 
portant, although it is generally slurred over both by the 
Companies and by insurers, because Companies assume that 
the principal sum is safe beyond question, and compete with 
each other in giving ingenious, pleasing, and striking answers 
as to the way they deal with the surplus. But what husbands 
and fathers are really anxious about is that the sum they insure 
for should be paid to their widows or children beyond all risk 
and doubt. How are they to feel sure of this? Obviously by 
ascertaining what funds the office has in hand, how these funds 
are invested, and what relation these funds bear to the liabilities 
of the Company. This is the information which Insurance 
Companies would, if put on the same footing as Railway 
Companies, be forced by the Government to give annually in 
a prescribed form. But the best offices give this information 
already, and often in as good a form as could be desired, 
There is then a preliminary question, which, if the public 
could but learn to put it, would cost no great trouble. Does 
the office publish an annual statement of its liabilities, of 
its assets, and of the mode in which these assets are invested ? 
If not, let the prudent insurer go to an oflice that does; and 
especially let him see that the office states in detail how much 
it holds in each class of its investments, and that these invest- 
ments are specifically described. But then comes the 
important question, how is he to judge whether the assets are 
sufficient in proportion to the liabilities? He wants some 
rule of thumb to find out this, and the statistics of Insurance 
offices will furnish him with one. Sometimes offices publish 
only the total amount of the sums assured, sometimes only the 
amount they receive annually from premiums; sometimes 
they publish both. But for the rough and rude purposes of 
insurers, it is immaterial which course they take, as experi- 
ence shows that the premiums may be reckoned at three 
per cent. on the sums assured. Thus, if an office has out- 
standing policies for a million sterling, its income from 
premiums will be 30,000/. a year. If it receives 30,0001. 
a year, its outstanding policies will be for a million. Sup- 
posing that an office has outstanding policies to this 
amount, what amount of assets, invested in indisputable 
securities, should it have? The answer derived from the 
history and position of the best offices is, that the accu- 
mulated fund of the Society should be at least eight times the 
amount of the annual premiums, or should be at least one- 
fourth of the money assured. ‘The position of the best offices 
would be mueh more truly described by saying that their 
accumulated fund is ten times the amount of their premium 
revenue, or one-third of the sum assured, and there are offices 
which have a fund twenty times the amount of their premium 
revenue. But the insurer need not apply a rule which onl 
a few offices could satisfy, and the rule which would bid him 
be content with eight times the annual premiums is, we 
believe, quite safe. Almost every Society publishes the 
amount of its premium revenue, because it makes a great 
show to parade the receipt of a large yearly income. When, 
therefore, an insurer has an office proposed to him, he should 
simply multiply the premium revenue by eight, and decline 
to insure in that office unless the last returns show that the 
Society has an accumulated fund, invested in first-class secu- 
rities specifically described, equal to eight times the premium 
revenue. And in the same way, if a person is already in- 
sured, and wants to know how his oflice stands, let him go 
through the same calculation, if the office furnishes him with 
the data, and if it does not, let him do all he can to induce or 
force it to give the information. Of course, there are many 
excellent, sound, trustworthy offices, which do not possess 
an accumulated fund eight times the amount of their 
premium revenue. Young offices cannot possibly possess 
such a fund. But then insurers ought to have some distinct 
reason for insuring in a young office. They may have 
such a reason; they may know that the young Society 


is very heartily supported by men of high character and 
position, and that it supplies a want largely felt, and so is 
sure to grow. But what is wanted is that intending insurers 
should. have a starting-point in deciding where to insure, and 
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insure in an office that does not satisfy the rule above men- 
tioned, which is not a scientific rule in any way, but is only to 
be taken as a rude, quick, but safe way of arriving at a 
decision. 

But among offices that satisfy this rude test, and that ma 
be looked on as perfectly sound, what considerations make one 
office preferable to another? This, we repeat, is a very minor 
question, for all offices of high enough standing to satisfy the 
test either do not exact a surplus, or, if they do, use the bulk 
of it either in allotting bonuses or in fortifying their position 
so as to make the insured safe to an extraordinary degree. 
Still the amount of the surplus exacted, and its application 
afford the criteria of comparative excellence among really 
good offices. The more completely the surplus is applied 
in giving bonuses or in reducing premiums, the better for 
the insurer, and he therefore may wish naturally to see 
as little as possible spent in management, or in diyj- 
dends to shareholders. A purely mutual Company ve 
economically managed, having an accumulated fund eight 
times as large as its premium revenue, is the ideal Company 
for an insurer, more especially as he thus escapes one great 
danger attaching to insuring in proprietary Companies—the 
danger of the governing power of the Society residing in 
a small body of persons who are not sufficiently interested 
in its prosperity. It must be owned, however, that there are 
serious difficulties in the way of establishing a purely mutual 
society, for in the first years of the undertaking there is not 
a suflicient security that the claims could be met if there 
were an exceptionally large number of deaths.: The security 
obtained in the United States by the deposit which the local 
authorities require finds its equivalent in the responsibility of 
the shareholders for their unpaid capital. The dividends paid 
to the shareholders may therefore be looked on as a charge 
imposed on insurers in order that they may have the oflice to 
insure in. ‘The competition for business among offices of the 
highest respectability is so great, that in any case four-fifths of 
the surplus are, as a rule, devoted to the payment of bonuses; 
so that, after all, the principal difference between one good office 
and another relates to the disposal that is made of one-fifth 
of the surplus. To recapitulate, there are among thoroughly 
good offices some that distribute four-fifths of the surplus 
among the insured, some that distribute more than four-fifths, 
some that distribute less than four-fifths, but use the funds 
they thus gain in attaining an extra and, strictly speaking, 
superflous degree of security, and some that, instead of creating 
a surplus, reduce the premiums exacted. All these systems 
have their several advantages, and the insurer may take his 
choice without fear that his choice will do him very much 
harm, or hope that it will do him very much good. His 
primary aim should be to deal only with a sound office, and if 
he will but see that the office he selects has, in specified 
first-class securities, an accumulated fund equal to eight 
times the amount of its premium revenue, or that, if it 
has not, he has a distinct reason for abandoning the 
security which the fulfilment of this test would give him, 
he may be tolerably indifferent to everything else. And 
if he wants to know on what this rule is founded, he must 
understand that it is founded on nothing except the fact 
that, if the statistics of the offices which bear the highest 
repute are examined, it will be found that they satisfy the 
tule. This is all. The rule may be accidental, or it may be 
scientifically defensible. But at any rate it describes the 
actual facts ascertained with regard to a large number of first- 
class offices, and thus affords a convenient starting-point for 
discussion when, out of many competing oflices, an insurer is 
invited or proposes to make a selection. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH POLICY IN CHINA. 


HE recall of Mr. Ross Browne, lately Minister of the 

United States at Pekin, was a natural result of his open 
disapproval of the policy of his Government. It may be 
hoped that Sir RurHerrorp Acock, who probably holds the 
same opinions with his late American colleague, will be less 
candid in his censure of Lord CLarenpoy’s declarations and 
instructions. The success of Mr. Buriincame’s mission, 
both at Washington and in London, happens to be utterly 
distasteful both to American and to English residents in 
China. The temporary popularity of Mr. BuriixGaxe, when 
he appeared in his own country as a Chinese plenipotentiary, 
was perfectly natural. Politicians and journalists, with their 
ordinary instinct, discovered that the choice of an American 
citizen to represent the Imperial Court was at the same time 
a proof of confidence in the United States, and a slight to 
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to the Power which has opened China to intercourse with the 


civilized world. English statesmen, whatever may be their 
errors of judgment, are never influenced by prejudice 

America. Lord Ciarenpon perhaps remembered 
that Lord Exo had formerly advised the Chinese 
Government to send a mission to Europe; and although 
a Christian envoy had neither the need of learning nor the 
opportunity for teaching his employers which would have 
belonged to a native ambassador, Mr. BurLinGAME was 
welcomed in England, and his proposals of non-interference 
were in general terms approved. ‘The sincerity of the English 
Government was proved by the stern reproofs which have 
been inflicted on naval and consular officers who have from 
time to time undertaken to redress the wrongs of their 
countrymen. Lord Ciarenvon has steadily insisted on the 
rule that the redress of grievances is to be sought from the 
Government of Pekin through the Ambassador alone. If the 
strict doctrines of international law are applicable to China, 
there can be no doubt that the English and American 
Governments ought to concede the perfect equality which is 
demanded by Mr. Buriineame ; yet it must be unsatisfactory 
to observe that enthusiasm for Chinese rights varies inversely 
with knowledge of the country and of the relations between 
natives and foreigners. Merchants, admirals, consuls, and am- 
bassadors all seem inclined to disbelieve in the beautiful 
sentiments which are exchanged between distant diplo- 
matists. 

Although the Chinese Government would probably not 
hesitate at its convenience to disavow a foreigner who had 
been accredited as its ambassador, Mr. BurLincame’s instruc- 
tions represent with sufficient fidelity the traditional policy of 
isolation and exclusion. If the Treaty Powers will but re- 
nounce the right of remonstrance and of contingent inter- 
ference, the F urrror and his advisers have no difliculty in 
pledging themselves to the prosecution of internal reforms. 
The Central Government will gladly accept a nominal re- 
sponsibility for the acts of subordinate officers who might, in 
accordance with former custom, be made directly liable to 
consuls and to the commanders of gunboats. It may be 
collected from the Foreign Office correspondence that the 
Inglish Ambassador at Pekin entertains but little confidence 
in the efficacy of his own representations, and it is still more 
certain that the foreign merchants regard the fine phrases of 
Chinese dignitaries and envoys as a mass of worthless fiction. 
Their opinions have lately found an irregular expression in 
the form of an address to Mr. Ross Browne on the occa- 
sion of his recall, and it is not a little remarkable that 
the American merchants in China entirely agree with the 
Englishmen who are supposed to be their rivals. ‘To the 
journalists of New York, of Washington, or of Boston, it is 
simply unintelligible that any American should, under any 
circumstances, fail to express ill-will and jealousy to England ; 
but for many years the foreign traders in China, and more 
especially those who speak a common language, have found 
that a perfect identity of interzst tends to produce harmony 
in sentiment and in action. Shanghai is, in spite of the 
eminent domain which Mr. Burtincame claims for the 
Chinese Government, really an independent republic adminis- 
tered by the mixed community of merchants. If a Chinese 
officer were to attempt an ejectment of the foreign residents, 
or to interfere too vigorously in their affairs, he would soon 
be convinced that the eminent domain of his Govern- 
ment exists wholly on parchment. Every American or 
English gunboat which is employed to prevent or redress 
an outrage adds to the security of the whole body of residents, 
and, with a scepticism not shared by their respective Govern- 
ments, all the merchants of every nation unanimously disbe- 
lieve in the professions of intended progress and civilization 
which are fluently uttered by Chinese functionaries, 


‘, protest against Western pressure was principally addressed 


In an elaborate reply to the address either of his own 
countrymen or of the English residents, Mr. Ross Browne 
declares that “ reference of all important questions back 
“to the Home Government before a single gunboat can 
be used, and where telegraphic communication is rigidly 
prohibited, is simply to nullify and bring into con- 

tempt all diplomatic power in China.” It is not under- 
stood that the English Government has imposed any equally 
peremptory limit on the discretion of the Ambassador at 
Pekin, ‘The censures which have been addressed to con- 
sular agents are for the most part founded on their anticipation 
of the decision of the Ambassador; but Lord CLarenpon has 
mtimated plainly enough his disapproval of a resort to force, 
except in the case of extreme necessity. It may be confidently 
assumed that Mr. Ross Browne’s successor will, either imme- 


diately or after a time, adopt the views which he will find 
universally prevalent among his countrymen in China; nor 
is it improbable that Mr. Burtincame, when his mission is 
once terminated, will recur to the policy in which he 
formerly concurred with Sir Freperick Bruce. As the 
English trade with China, exclusive of the traflic in 
opium, is tenfold that of the United States, the result 
of the experiment which has been lately tried by the 
present Government will be still more important. The ex- 
ploits of the Consuls and of navy lieutenants, as recorded in 
various blue-books, are not a little startling. The capture of 
towns, the sinking of junks, the humiliations imposed on 
offending mandarins, seldom admit of a full justification, and 
in many instances official reproofs have been well deserved. 
One naval officer not long since burnt a considerable town, and 
put many of the inhabitants to death, because some idle vaga- 
bonds had fired upon one of his boats. In such a case there 
could have been little inconvenience in applying through the 
Ambassador for satisfaction; and Sir Ruruxrrorp ALcock was 
afterwards forced to submit to the mortification of a complaint, 
on the part of the Emperor's brother, to which he could give no 
suflicient answer. Mr. Ross Browne objects to this or to some 
similar act of violence for the singular reason that “so good an 
“ opportunity was lost of demonstrating beyond question the 
“ utter insufliciency of the policy declared both by the Govern- 
“ment of the United States and by that of Great Britain. The 
“danger to the foreign community was not imminent, and the 
“action of the consular and naval officers prevented what all 
“experience had shown to be inevitable, failure to obtain 
“vedress by diplomatic means unsustained by force.” It is 
interesting to watch the dissolution of cosmopolitan philan- 
thropy as it crosses the Pacific or the Indian Ocean. The 
English Government reproves its agents for not trusting to 
the good faith of Pekin; and the American Minister on the 
spot thinks they were censurable because they missed an 
occasion of exposing the absurdity of any similar credulity. 

Eventually there will probably be a compromise between 
the philanthropic doctrines which prevail at home and the 
vigorous measures which are habitually demanded or prac- 
tised by English residents in China. The enterprise of 
adventurers in half-civilized countries often inclines to law- 
lessness, which Governments at home, with greater impartiality 
and less local knowledge, attempt, with more or less success, 
to restrain. The civil and ecclesiastical authorities of Spain 
in the sixteenth century were incessantly occupied with 
attempts to protect the American Indians and the negro slaves 
from the oppression practised by the colonists. In the aggres- 
sive days of the East India Company public feeling in England 
was on the side of the native princes who were succos- 
sively reduced to subjection by English governors and 
generals. There is no such claim to sympathy on the 
part of the Chinese, who are but incidentally exposed to 
oppression ; but, in the quarrels which occur from time to 
time, popular prejudice is aroused by proceedings which in a 
civilized State would be outrageous violations of law. It is 
not enough to lay down rules for the government of outlying 
communities which are exclusively concerned with the pursuit 
of their own interests or with provision for their own security. 
The English merchants will pay a certain deference to the 
opinion of their countrymen and to the regulations of their 
Government; but they will neither abandon their trade, nor 
submit to oppression on the part of the Chinese. It is impos- 
sible that their Government should refuse to give them reason- 
able protection, The adventurous spirits who display their 
energy in distant fields of enterprise are not the worst 
specimens of the English race. The Government could not, 
if it would, keep them at home, and it must follow them with 
its care, even at the cost of occasional inconvenience. 


MR. CHILDERS’S CRUISE. 


HE recent cruise of the ironclad fleet, besides bringing 
out one or two very important points bearing on the 
construction of future ships, has brought out the First Lord 
in a new character. Mr. Cuitpers has done what it was once 
thought an admirable joke to say that Earl Russet might, 
from the conspicuous absence of diffidence which distinguishes 
him, be audacious enough to attempt. Mr. Cuitpers has 
commanded the Channel Fleet, and the Mediterranean Squadron 
to boot. ‘The command, however, was only theoretical, with 
the assistance of admirals who were well able to take care of 
the ships entrusted to them. And we may add that Mr. 
Cuitpers has unquestionably done the right thing in accom- 
panying the Fleet—nominally indeed as its chief, with the 
Adiiralty flag flying ; but really as a learner, to make himself 
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acquainted, in the only sense in which a landsman can be ac- 
quainted, with many things which it concerns a First Lord of 
the Admiralty to understand. We have no sympathy with the 
cry which is raised every now and then, that the adminis- 
tration of the navy ought always to be in the hands of a 
professional sailor. Administering a navy or an army is a 
different thing from sailing a ship or leading a regiment, and 
the qualities required in either case are essentially those of a 
mind trained in the civilian school. Still the man who 
presides over a great fighting machine ought to know just 
enough of the working details to enable him to compre- 
hend the needs of the professional officers through whom 
his directions are to be carried into effect. To know more 
than this would generally imply a more or less slavish 
reverence for every useless practice which might have prevailed 
during a probably remote professional career. To know less 
would leave the naval or military chief under the absolute 
control of advisers whose practical experience would too 
often be used as a means of obstructing useful and necessary 
improvements. In the army there is a school, unhappily 
still preponderating, whose ideas are bound up in the Red- 
book, and who are incapable of more than the dimmest recog- 
nition of the mighty changes effected by modern armaments. 
Pedantry is the besetting sin of our military authorities, from 
the top to the bottom of the scale; and nothing would be more 
conducive to our military strength than the absolute pre- 
dominance of a civilian Minister sufficiently acquainted with 
the subject to force professional subordinates to give reasons 
for their crotchets, and sufliciently modest and intelligent to 
give weight to satisfactory explanations when they were forth- 
coming. But for this ideal we must wait until a stronger and 
wiser Minister than Mr. CarpwELt is able to reduce the pro- 
fessional element to due subordination. 

In the navy we are in a less hopeless condition. Time 
out of mind we have had civilians at the helm, and if 
they had only picked up knowledge enough to be a little 
less dependent on their advisers the progress of our Fleet 
would have been so much the faster. To take one illustration 
only—Captain CoLes’s great invention of the turret principle has 
been throughout backed by civilian opinion, and disparaged 
by the natural prejudice of the professional mind against any 
sweeping innovation. Hence more than a dozen years have 
passed, and two or three imperfect specimens are all that our 
navy possesses to show the capabilities of the turret class of 
fighting ships. And yet this last cruise confirms all that the 
civilians have said, and shows that whatever improvements may 
yet be required, turret-ships, and those turret-cruisers, must in 
future form the staple of the English fleet. Mr. Cuitprrs, after 
having seen something of the comparison between the old and 
new styles of vessel, and heard no doubt during his cruise 
much that may be said in their favour, and everything that 
van be imagined on the other side, will come back to his duties 
a much more serviceable chief of the Navy than when he was 
tossed backwards and forwards between arguments that he 
could not answer, and authority which he did not like to 
resist. With all her defects the Monarch has, once for all, 
settled the long controversy. So much pains were taken to 
secure her against the supposed faults of discomfort and 
wetness that are constantly cited as condemnatory of turret- 
ships, that in guarding against possible defects some of the 
greatest advantages of the turret system were to a great 
extent sacrificed. Still, even under these conditions, it seems 
to be acknowledged that no ship of the squadron could com- 
pete with her in the all-important quality of capacity to 
fight her guns; and, if the accounts which have come home 
are correct, there were days when the weather was dirt 
enough to have allowed the Monarch, single-handed, to destroy 
one after another her whole fleet of helpless consorts. It will 
soon be known how far the official reports bear out this highly 
probable statement; but, if it is only half true, there is enough 
left to condemn the time-honoured fashion of broadside arma- 
ment to perpetual disuse and oblivion. And yet the Monarch 
is but a half-bred turret-ship; and when we have a cruiser 
afloat in which fighting power shall be less sacrificed to com- 
paratively insignificant requirements, we may find the lofty-sided 
Monarch as completely surpassed as the old-fashioned iron- 
clads have been by her. And we look to Mr. CutLpers’s energy, 
braced by his taste of salt-water experience, to hasten the ad- 
vent of a reform which ought to have been fully tested and 
established at least five years ago. 

This, though the most important, is not the only lesson 
in shipbuilding which the recent cruise will enforce. The 
prime defect of our modern ships is the terrible way 
in which they roll, and the utter loss of their offensive 
powers in any but the most moderate weather; but there 


shown itself in so many ships, and in so many forms, as to 
call for all the attention and skill which can be applied to 
counteract it. The enormous bulk of our recently-built ships 
has almost destroyed their steering capabilities. We hear of 
some ships that refused to stay, and of others that could not be 
got to wear, and the smart gale that wound up the evolutions 
disclosed the serious nature of the defect. :The Agincourt 
has, we believe, an old-fashioned rudder, and we are told 
that during the storm it took fifty men to steer her, and that 
even then she was almost unmanageable, occasionally dash- 
ing the men at the wheel against the beams, and carrying away 
bolts and tackles when a special strain came upon the rudder, 
The swift Znconstant lost both her tillers in the gale, and 
other ships are reported as steering very widely. It was to 
diminish the enormous power required to work an ordi- 
nary rudder that the ingenious principle of the balanced 
rudder was devised, but as yet this promising plan has had 
little success; and it was on the balanced rudder itself that the 
Monarch laid the blame of her missing stays, and of her 
not going to windward under canvas, as she ought to do, 
The majority of the ships, including the Minotaur, and Lord 
Warden, were worse in this last respect than the Monarch, 
and the Bellerophon and Hercules little better, all the new 
ironclads being very bad; and there is little doubt that the 
fault is common to them all, and lies with the rudder, 
Whether it is possible to devise a more perfect steering 
apparatus for these monster vessels remains to be seen, but 
any plan that would make them handy could be second only 
in value to the now inevitable substitution of turret for broad- 
side armament. 

Except when circumstances called out her steering defect 
into special prominence, the Monarch appears to have been 
remarkably successful under sail, and, so far as her pecu- 
liar build is concerned, she has solved the problem of a 
turret-cruiser. Whether her model will be followed after a 
trial of the Captain, which unfortunately could not be hastened 
so as to enable her to join the fleet, remains to be proved, but it 
is not likely that the most perfect form of turret-ship will be 
reached in the first, or even the second, experiment. Enough 
has been done to indicate the direction in which our naval 
constructors must in future move, and when once they are 
turned out of the line into which prejudice has warped them, 
they have abundant technical skill to master the difficulties 
even of what may be an unwelcome task. When next Mr. 
Cuitpers hoists his flag, we trust he will see tangible progress 
made in the introduction of turret-ships, and, if possible, in 
the invention of something like an effective steering apparatus. 
The only things to be said against our present ships are, that 
they are sometimes incapable of fighting, and often unable to 
steer. When these defects are cured, we shall possess a fleet 
worthy of the name. 


THE ST. PANCRAS GUARDIANS AND THE POOR: 
LAW BOARD. 


ig is unfortunate that the questions at issue between the 
Poor-Law Board and the St. Pancras Guardians should 
have been obscured, in the later stages of the controversy, by 
a collateral and personal dispute as to the speeches and 
motives of Dr. Harwey, the late temporary medical officer of 
the Workhouse Infirmary. It is also unfortunate that the 
reports in the Z'%imes, which were all the means the public had 
of forming an opinion upon the case, appear to have been 
too abridged to give an adequate impression of the witnesses’ 
meaning. Whether they were, as Dr. Epunps, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Guardians, has described them in a letter 
addressed to this journal, “a mere caricature of the proceed- 
“ ings, and a mere jotting down of the sensational points in 
“the evidence,” we are not in a position to determine, but It 
is fair to say that they seem, on some points at least, to have 
done unintentional injustice both to Dr. Harvey and to Dr. 
Epuunps himself. As to the former, he did not, it appears, 
say that it was “no use his exerting himself to cure the cases 
“ ‘because the beds [in the Infirmary] were filled up again from 
“ the house directly.” His actual words were, “It is of no use 
“ my getting a lot of cases out of the Infirmary if he [Dr. Hit, 
“ the medical officer of the Workhouse] fills them up again with 
“a lot of infirm cases "—meaning thereby cases which, on 4 
proper system of classification, ought to be in the Infirm 
Ward, and not in the Infirmary. Dr. Harvey considers, as 
we learn from the letter of the Poor-Law Board commenting 
on Mr. Bere’s Report, “that such cases only ought to be in 
“the Infirmary as would be treated as in-patients in a hos- 
“ pital, and that the Infirm Wards should be for patients who 


“ould be out-patients at a hospital”—an opinion, it is 


is another fault more difficult perhaps to cure, which bas 


added, “in which the Board is unable to concur.” Whether 
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Dr. Haxtty’s singular theories about contagion were wrongly 
attributed to him by the reporters we do not know, but as Dr. 
Epuunps disclaims giving them any support—which it was 
stated in the 7%mes that he had done—it is conceivable that the 
theories themselves may have been misrepresented. It is to be 
observed, however, that Dr. Epuunps has not contradicted the 
statement that he and Dr. Couns “ actually urged” that “ it 
“was an imposition on the ratepayers” for the Guardians to 
exercise the power given them by Act of Parliament of 
retaining in the Infirmary women suffering from contagious 
diseases. 

The result of Mr. Bere’s Report is that, though Dr. 
Hartety displayed a great anxiety to lessen the number of 
patients in the Infirmary, and expressed this desire in ex- 
tremely injudicious language, this anxiety “ was due to the 
“opinions he avowedly held on the subject of infirmary 
“ management, and to his strong though not unworthy desire 
“to carry his opinions into practice.” As to two out of 
the four cases in which it was alleged that this desire had 
been. particularly conspicuous, Mr. Brrr, while acquitting Dr. 
Harvey of acting from improper motives—a charge which, so 
far as we know, was never alleged against him—considers that 
he committed an error of judgment in dismissing them when 
he did. As to another, Mr. Bere’s opinion is that a more 
careful examination of the patient would have revealed the 
existence of disease which showed itself later. And as to the 
fourth, Mr. Bere “ does not think that it was proved” that 
the patient was “ improperly discharged.” 


We are anxious to give Dr. Haruey the full benefit both of 
Mr. Bere’s verdict and of the corrections in his evidence to 
which we have referred above. But we are not the more 
convinced that Dr. Harvey is a person to whom it was 
desirable to entrust the care of pauper patients. As this is 
a matter of more than personal importance we will explain 
our meaning in some detail. We have nothing to say against 
Dr. Haney’s professional standing or reputation. For any- 
thing we know to the contrary, he may be admirably qualified 
to have the care of the sick, whether rich or poor, outside the 
workhouse walls. Our objection to him is that he is confessedly 
—we doubt not from sincere conviction—a strong partisan 
in workhouse politics, and a partisan on the side which, in 
a medical officer, is necessarily the wrong side. The “new” 
Guardians at St. Pancras are passionate economists. We will 
assume that they are right in being so, that they have good 
reason for thinking that the Infirmary was filled with patients 
who had no business there, that they are justified in regarding 
the proposed new Infirmary as a piece of wanton extravagance. 
However sound these opinions may be in themselves, they are 
not the opinions which it is desirable, at all events under the 
circumstances, to see strongly entertained by a parish doctor. 
If the St. Pancras Guardians had held pronounced views on the 
other side, the case might have been different. In the improbable 
event of a Board of Guardians sinning on the side of coddling 
their paupers, it would be well for them to hear a little common 
sense from their medical officer. But this miracle is not pre- 
sented to us in the parish of St. Pancras. There is no fear that 
the pockets of the ratepayers will not be sufficiently, and, so 
far as our present argument is concerned, properly, thought of 
by their elected representatives. | We contend, therefore, that 
in this case—and it is one which may stand as a fair illustra- 
tion of a large number of others—the parish doctor ought to be 
the virtual representative of the patients. We do not say that 
i every instance his recommendations ought to be attended to 
without qualification and without inquiry, but we do say that 
they ought to embody all that can fairly be said on that side 
of the question. To judge from his reported conversations, 
Dr. Hartey's recommendations could have had but little in 
common with this description. Instead of acting as the advo- 
cate of the patients against the natural disposition of the 
Guardians to keep down the workhouse expenses, he entirely 
concurred in their theory of workhouse management. At the risk 
of repeating ourselves, we say again that our objection to such 
a part being played by a parish doctor is not at all founded 
on any assumption that Dr. Hartey formed his opinion on the 
subject from any improper motives. It springs entirely from 
the conviction tliat, where the influences to which the Guar- 
dians are usually subject necessarily tend in one direction, it 
is desirable that those influences should be moderated, not 
encouraged, by the only person to whom the paupers can pos- 
sibly look for support. 

These considerations point very strongly towards a reform 
which, in some shape or other, we believe to be of great 
urgency. The system on which the appointments of parish 
doctors are at present made is obviously open to serious 
abuses. In a pamphlet lately published by Dr. Hesvor, 


Physician to the Queen's and Children’s Hospitals at Birming- 

ham, we find these abuses summed up with considerable force. 

Dr. Hestop asserts that, as a rule, the Poor-law medical 

officers in large towns—in small towns and villages the case 

seems to be different—neither possess nor deserve the con- 

fidence of the sick poor. It would be a miracle, he thinks, if 

they did. They are elected by a body “consisting in the 

“main of small shopkeepers, tavern landlords, and the 

“noisiest of the Town Councillors.” They are paid on a 

scale which would be low for a junior clerk in an attorney’s 

office. They have usually to find drugs. These are the ex- 

pressed conditions of the appointment; but, according to 

Dr. Hestop, there are certain unexpressed conditions which 

must equally be complied with by a successful candidate. 

The doctor must be poor, inexperienced if young, ignorant if 
old, with a large family if possible, and above all, “a man 

“ without any nonsense”—in other words, a man who is not 

too free with his orders of wine and meat. This picture is 

not ours; it is drawn by a medical authority possessing 

unusual opportunities for testing the kind of medical relief , 
supplied to the poor. All that we can say as to the 

accuracy of it is that it exactly coincides with that which we 

should have been disposed to draw from merely @ priori 

reasoning. If the terms on which parish doctors hold office 

are found to generate independence, the ordinary notions of 
cause and effect must be for ever abandoned. The obvious 

remedies for this state of things are two—to raise the salary of 
the medical officer, relieving him at the same time from the 

obligation to provide drugs, and to vest the appointment in the 

hands of the Poor-Law Board. The latter change would be 

only a legitimate application of the theory on which the 

division between local self-government and central supervision 

rests. The funds available for the relief of the poor are raised 

and administered by the local authority. The nature and 
amount of the relief to be afforded is fixed by the central 
authority. The one consults primarily the interests of the 
ratepayers, the other takes care that the interests of the paupers 

are not wholly sacrificed. ‘The medical officer has clearly a 
closer connexion with the former than with the latter, and he 

ought by rights to be the representative of, and be responsible 
to, the Poor-Law Board. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Goscuen will not think that the 
contest with the St. Pancras Guardians has ended with the 
publication of Mr. Brere’s Report. The Poor-Law Board 
“have considered it inexpedient to discuss many questions 
“of general interest and importance raised by the evi- 
“dence and by the Report of Mr. Bere in communicating 
“to the Guardians their views on the conduct of Dr. 
“ Haney.” We have no objection to this reticence on their 
part, supposing that they are prepared to pronounce judgment 
on them at the proper time. But they must not forget that 
the question really at issue between the two rival powers 
remains all this time where it was. Is the new Infirmary 
going to be built, and if not why not? 


FATHER HYACINTHE, 


it would be difficult to overrate the significance, especially at 
this moment, of the letter to the General of his Order just 
published by Father Hyacinthe, and which, though deplored and 
censured by the Bishop of Orleans, is said to have been previously 
submitted to the Archbishop of Paris, and to have received his 
approval. There is probably no living preacher who has exercised 
so wide an influence as Father Hyacinthe. He has conducted for 
the last five years the famous “ Conferences,” addressed to a con- 
gregation of some ten thousand people in the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, which were initiated by Lacordaire and subsequently carried 
on by Ravignan, whose Life was not long ago reviewed in our 
columns. That Father Hyacinthe’s teaching was hardly of a kind 
likely to find favour with the party at present “ oo at 
Rome ’”’ was indeed well known, but that they would have the in- 
discretion to command silence or public retractation, and that the 
command would elicit so pronounced and emphatic a protest against 
the whole Ultramontane system now dominant in the Catholic 
Church, is more than could have reasonably been surmised ; and 
his letter, taken in connexion with similar demonstrations from 
other influential quarters, gives startling evidence of the profound 
divergence between the two contending parties within her pale 
which is every day being forced more prominently into view. 
Moreover, the line which he has adopted, while it has much 
in common with that of the Tréves memorialists, of Monta- 
lembert, of Sefior Liaiio, the Abbé Saint Pol, and others, 
derives peculiar importance from the fact of his my not only 
an ecclesiastic, but a monk of the strictest order in the Church. 
And it differs no less importantly from that taken under some- 
what similar circumstances persons in nearly the same posi- 
tion. When the ill-omened Bull of Gregory XVI. appeared, 
which condemned the Liberal Catholicism of the last geueratiou 
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as represented by Lamennais and Lacordaire, Lacordaire yielded 
at least an external submission to the decree which blasted his 
fondest aspirations; and Lamennais, who had taught himself and 
others to identify Christianity with Papal infallibility, after a brief 
period of suspense, rejected both alike and finally. Father Hyacinthe 
does nothing of the kind. He refuses indeed “ to speak a language 
or maintain a silence which would not be the faithiul expression of 
his conscience,” and appeals froman unjust command to “ that bigher 
law of justice and ‘royal liberty’ which, according to St. James 
the Apostle, is the proper law of the Christian.” But he does not 
break with Christianity or Catholicism, though he brings the most 
terrible impeachment against the whole existing administration of 
the Catholic Church. On the contrary, he appeals to the example 
of the saints, in whose footsteps he desires to tread, and protests 
“before the Holy Father and the Council,” in the interests of the 
Church at this solemn crisis, “the most violent, the most obscure, 
and the most decisive of its existence here below,” against “ those 
doctrines and practices which are called Roman, but which are not 
Christian, and which by their encroachments, always more auda- 
cious and more baneful, tend to change the constitution of the 
Church, the basis and the form of its teaching, and even the 
spirit of its piety.” 

Three or four centuries have rolled away since this language, or 
anything like it, has been heard from the lips of priests and monks. 
It recalls the burning words of Gerson and Savonarola, of the 
speakers at Pisa and Constance, and at the earlier sessions of the 
Council of Trent, and it confirms in every particular what has 
for some years past been urged in more cautious terms by the 
reforming party within the Roman Catholic Church, and has 
been all along denounced by their opponents as a libellous false- 
hood of her enemies. Father Hyacinthe expressly accuses the 
Roman authorities of doing their utmost to bring about an un- 
natural divorce between religion and morality, and of being the 
real authors of the unbelief and moral anarchy so widely prevalent 
among the Latin nations :— 

I protest against the divorce, as impious as it is insensate, sought to be 

effected between the Church, which is our eternal mother, and the society of 
the nineteenth century, of which we are the temporal children, and towards 
which we have also duties and regards. 1 protest against that opposition, 
more radical and more frightful still, to human nature, attacked and out- 
raged by these false doctors, in its most indestructible and most holy aspira- 
tions. I protest above all against the sacrilegious perversion of the Gospel 
of the Son of God Himself, the spirit and the letter of which are alike 
trampled under foot by the pharisaism of the new law. It is my most 
profound conviction that if France in particular, and the Latin races in 
general, are given up to social, moral, and religious anarchy, the principal 
cause undoubtedly is not Catholicism itself, but the manner in which 
Catholicism has fur a long time been understood and practised. 
No one who is even moderately acquainted with the phenomena 
of European society can entertain the slightest doubt that these 
words point to a truth, and a truth which is daily forcing itself 
more imperatively on the convictions of religious and earnest 
men, Whether among Catholics or Protestants. And if now, as 
Father Hyacinthe observes, “ for the first time in three hundred 
years an Cicumenical Council is not only convoked, but declared 
necessary,” by the Pope, it seems not a little remarkable that 
in convoking it no reference whatever is made to facts which, 
one would have supposed, contained the true explanation of that 
necessity. In the fifteenth century the cry for reform was loudly 
raised throughout Catholic Kurope. The Roman Catholic autho- 
rities of the present day seem to shrink from admitting the 
possibility of any reformation being requisite or even desirable. 
ilow are we to explain this? One explanation has been suggested 
by some among both the Catholic and Protestant critics of Father 
Hiyacinthe’s letter, which, utterly fallacious as we deem it, is of 
sullicient consequence from its general bearings, as well as in its 
upplication to this particular case, to call for a brief notice here. 

Lather Hyacinthe’s protest, it is said, may be—and from a 
Protestant point of view is—a very fine and noble one, but what 
right has he to deliver it? Are we to understand that he has 
become, or intends to become, a Protestant? If so, well and 
good, Te would, according to one section of his critics, vindicate 
his position as a consistent apostate; according to the other, as 
an enlightened Christian. But how can he, as a Roman Catholic, 
venture to question the possible decrees of the forthcoming 
Council, and to imply that they may be such as he will not 
consent to be bound by? Is not the infallibility of the Church 
and its Councils part and parcel of Catholic belief? Yet he 
certainly does imply that the Council of next December may go 
wrong. Now we must confess that we do not see the relevancy 
of this question. Father Hyacinthe may intend to become a 
Protestant, though there is no sort of indication of any such 
design in his letter, and it may be true, as some of his critics 
have suggested, that it would be a very fine thing if he did, 
But with that we are not concerned here. No sensible man 
will suppose, at all events, that the considerable party which he 
represents are likely to turn Protestants en masse; and it becomes 
therefore a matter of some interest, when we reflect on the critical 
intluence they may hereafter exert on the destinies of a com- 
munion including more than half the Christian world, to inquire 
whether we ought to tell them that, if they do not, they can only 
vindicate their consistency, not to say their honesty, by relapsing 
into Ultramontanism. Let it then be granted at once that a belief 
in the infallibility of Councils is universal, or all but universal, 
among Catholics, though we are not aware of any authoritative 
document of their Church which defines it. Does it therefore 
ioljow that they will be bound on theiy own principles to accept 


any decision whatever, however little in accord with Scripture 
or ancient tradition, which may emanate from the assembly of 
next December? Surely there is a previous uestion to be de- 
termined first. Whether we maintain, with on that General 
Councils are infallible, or say, with the Thirty-nine Articles, 
that “‘forasmuch as they be composed of men,” &c. “they may 
err, and sometimes have erred, even in things pertaining unto 
God,” we still have to ascertain, in the first place, what is 
a General Council ? One condition always laid down is that it 
should be lawfully convoked and universally received in the 
Church ; and here at once room may be given for much variety of 
opinion in this or that particular case. Nor can it be said that 
such questions, however possible in the abstract, do not really 
affect the practical result. A glance at Church history will con- 
vince us of the reverse. About the authority of the first seven 
General Councils assembled before the division of East and West, 
no question has ever been raised by Catholic divines, but there 
the unanimity ends. The number of General Councils of the 
Latin Church since the separation is variously stated by different 
theologians, and those who agree upon the number do not 
always make it up in the same way. The first Council of Lyons 
(1245) and the Council of Vienne (1311) are, with abundant 
reason, excluded from the list by many theologians, and none but 
extreme Ultramontanes would’ reckon Leo X.’s fifth Synod of 
Lateran (1517) as icumenical. Objections, only less strong, may be 
urged against several more. On the other hand, Ultramontane writers 
have openly assailed the claims of the Councils of Pisa and Basle, 
and some recent Jesuit divines, like the authors of the Stimmen 
aus Maria Laach, without venturing directly to assail the Council 
of Constance, have quietly dropped it out of their list. Yet these 
three were the most largely attended, the most weighty and influ- 
eutial on every moral ground, as well as in fact, of all the medixval 
Councils, and their decrees received the express approbation of the 
Pope, if we except the later sessions of Basle, whose authority no. 
one defends. More than this, when the illusory union with the 
Greeks was being patched up at the Council of Florence, it was 
formally styled the Kighth Gcumenical Council, thus passing 
over with a wet sponge the ten or eleven, according to the ordinary 
Latin reckoning, which had met since the second of Nice. On this 
ground alone, therefore, it cannot fairly be urged that Father 
Hyacinthe is inconsistent in holding his allegiance to the decisions 
of the future Council of the Vatican in suspense, while accepting 
as infallible the decisions of Nice or Ephesus or Chalcedon ; 
especially if it should enjoin a belief inconsistent (say) with the 
decisions of Constance, by which he is already bound. It yet 
remains to be seen how far the forthcoming decrees will receive the 
assent of the Church. The refusal of such assent has always 
been held conclusive against the claims of, e.g., the Arian Synod of 
Rimini, and the Eutychian decisions of the so-called Latroctnium 
of Ephesus. 

But there is another consideration of fully equal magnitude, 
dwelt on by Father Hyacinthe in the concluding paragraph of his 
letter, and urged at greater length by Senor Liano in the pamphlet 
lately reviewed in our columns. ‘Theologians and canonists main- 
tain, in obvious accordance with the dictates of common sense, 
that freedom of discussion at a Council is an indispensable condi- 
tion of the validity of its decrees, Indeed when this condition is 
absent it is the merest mockery to speak of it as an (icumenical 
Council at all, or asin any real sense representing the Church. It 
is one thing to say—what, we presume, would be the ordinary 
Catholic view—that the Holy Ghost may be expected so to 
“order the unruly wills and affections of sinful men ” in a Coun- 
cil, as eventually to bring out a true decision even from the most 
passionate and prejudiced wranglings of rival parties. It is quite 
another thing to say that He will guarantee the infallibility of 
decisions which are not, properly speaking, those of the Council 
at all, when it is simply convoked to register decrees prepared 
beforehand by an independent authority, and submitted, not to 
its discussion, but to its passive assent. Nor does it make the least 
difference whether the compulsion applied be physical, as at 
the Robbers’ Synod of Ephesus, or moral, as at many of the 
medieval Councils, or a mixture of the two. The infallibility of 
Councils, on any but the Ultramontane theory, depends solely ou 
the infallibility of the Church which they are supposed to repre- 
sent; and a Council which is packed, or coerced or cajoled into 
acting as the mere mouthpiece of the Pope, does not really represent 
the Church at all. No Council can be catled free which is composed 
exclusively of bishops every one of whom is bound by the most 
stringent oath “to preserve, defend, increase, and promote, to 
the utmost of his power,” not the welfare of religion and the 
Church, but “ the rights, honours, privileges, and authority of 
the Holy Roman Church, of our Lord the Pope, and his suc- 
cessors,” and “ to observe, and make others observe, the decrees, 
ordinances, reservations, provisions, and mandates of the Apostolic 
See.” It is, then, without any surprise, and still less with any 
inclination to charge him with inconsistency or unfaithfulness to 
his professions, that we find Father Hyacinthe protesting by 
anticipation against a possible, not to say probable, miscarriage of 
justice at “the august assembly” summoned to meet at ome 
on December 8 :— 

But if fears which I will not share were to be realized—if the august 
assembly had no more liberty in its deliberations than it already has in its 
preparations; in a word, if it were to be deprived of the essential character 
of an CEcumenical Council, | would ery aloud to God and man to claim 
another, really assembled in the Holy Spirit, not in the spirit of partys 
really representing the universal Church, not the silence of sume and the 
oppression of others. - 
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Meanwhile, it must by this time have become clear, even to the 
ghortsighted clique of resolute obscurantists who pull the wires 
at the Vatican, that they cannot hope to carry matters their own 
way without a struggle, and that to extort from the Council an 
assertion of Papal infallibility is much more likely to imperil the 
unity than to secure the subserviency of the Church. A recent 

yeacher on the Council, at Archbishop Manning’s “ Pro-Cathe- 
al ” of Kensington, is reported to have told his hearers that for 
his own part he would not remain another day in the Catholic 
‘Church if it did not allow full scope for the reasoning powers. It 
is very satisfactory, of course, to be assured on such good authority 
that Monsignor Capel finds full and free play for his intellect 


within the straitest limits of Ultramontane orthodoxy ; but we | 


have to set against this the fact that another preacher, of perhaps 
almost equal celebrity, has a very opposite experience to record. 
Cardinal Cajetan said, in his treatise on the relative authority of 
Popes and Councils, that “ the Catholic Church is the born hand- 
maid of the Pope.” The Court of Rome is, to all appearance, 
determined to take an early opportunity of testing the correctness 
of his deseription. 


TREES. 

v has been remarked as curious that flowers form by no means 

so favourite a subject with painters as trees; and the fact is 
one which at first sight we should not perhaps altogether expect. 
Brilliancy of colouring is a quality which a painter, above all men, 
must be disposed to appreciate; and while trees are clad in a 
nearly uniform sober green, flowers will furnish examples of all 
kinds of tenderness and exquisiteness, from the melting hues of 
the rose to the pure white of the lily of the valley, or the delicate 
purple of the petunia. And indeed most men who take an interest 
in vegetation of any kind care more for flowers than for trees; they 
will get much more pleasure of a direct kind from their geraniums 
and rose-beds than from their shrubberies. But the painter is an 
exception. He will mark every gradation of light aud colour on 
the trunk of a pine far more readily than he will look at the finest 

rden flower in the world. 

‘The reason for this fact, which at first appears singular, is in 
reality very simple. It is that trees as a whole are much more 
noble objects, more worthy to be known, than flowers as a 
whole; and the painter, who studies the matter more deeply than 
ordinary men, is perfectly aware of this fact. Flowers carry 
nearly all their splendour on the outside; and this, again, is in 

at numbers of instances mainly the creation of man. Few of our 
garden and bothouse flowers do not owe their most obvious beauty 
to assiduous care and cultivation. ‘Trees, on the other hand, have 
an intrinsic grandeur and stability ; they do not lean on us, they 
are not dependent on us; they are in a certain sense our rivals, and 
in some countries successful rivals, that in their vigorous growth 
extrude man from the field. And since a painter, if he is to be 
anything of a painter, must likewise be something of a poet, and 
must discern and shadow forth the inner life as well as the 
outer form of things, a good painter will find that trees are 
much more to his purpose than flowers. Not that there is 
not a certain charm in seeing a flower like the rose put off 
something of its original wildness and hardiness, in order, by 
its increased colour and fragrance, to contribute more to the 
delight of man. But this process must not be carried too far, 
or else the flower becomes a monstrosity; and even if this 
point be not reached, it is easy to draw out the sensuous pleasure 
to such an extent that the poetical and reflective pleasure is 
annihilated. It is a fine remark of Mr. Ruskin, and illustrates 
the distinction we have been laying down, that though he had 
often seen some Alpine flower, which he names, in great brilliancy 
of colouring, he never felt its true excellence till he saw it faded 
and torn, but still living, on the borders of a desolate glacier. 

This excellence of a strong independent life, which is the 
exception among flowers, is the rule among trees. There is no 
tree which painters delight more in painting than the pine; and 
why? <A pine is not a remarkably beautiful tree ; it is somewhat 
stitf and prim, especially in its younger years; for picturesque- 
ness of contour it falls far below the oak and the elm. But 
the pine, more than any other tree, wages a systematic warfare 
against the adverse forces of nature; it contends against them, 
not singly, but in serried phalanxes; requiring little nourish- 
ment, making little display, it lives, and lives by union. This 
is what gives the Norwegian forests their power over the ima- 
gination; in this they perhaps surpass an Italian landscape as 
much as the Italian |B ~s0 pe surpasses them in beauty. Yet 
when birches are mingled with the pine forests, the two togetler 
have real beauty, and a charm that eles to neither separately— 
the harmony of strength and grace, of firmness and flexibility. 
Nowhere have we seen this more perfectly than in the forests that 
skirt the road from Christiania to Bergen; the rolling masses of 
foliage descend continuously from the ridges to the valleys, their 
outline indiscernible, and fading into a kind of blue haze. The 
intermixture of trees is seldom so close as here; but wherever 
Seen it is noticed and remembered instinctively, especially in the 
early spring, when the emerald green of the birch stands out 
against the dark masses behind. 

Next to the Scandinavian countries, Styria and Tyrol are the 
ee of Europe most renowned for their pine-forests. They are, 

owever, relatively less conspicuous to the traveller in those 
countries, on account of the greater prominence of the other 
features of the landscape; and we believe, also, their timber is 


not reckoned so good. Yet even Norway yields to Canada, whose 
interminable forests are the great reservoir from which timber is 
imported to England. The pines of Europe are seldom of any 
at size; but it is said that there are, or were lately, some in 
Thuringia that attained the marvellous height of three hundred 
feet, an altitude (if true) almost rivalling the Wellingtonias of 
California. In England we have long ceased to have any large 
forests, whether of pine or other trees, to boast of. And 
though Dartmoor Forest, the Peak Forest, and other such places 
are popularly supposed to have been once what the name at 
present indicates, this appears to be a misapprehension ; the word 
forest, like the word wood, meant originally nothing more than a 
tract of wild untilled country. Certainly it is difficult to imagine 
any large growth of trees of any kind on the barren limestone 
upland to which the name of the Peak Forest is given. Yet 
there can be no doubt that the trees have been very much thinned 
all over England in the last two or three centuries. For exam- 
yes it is a tradition of the older inhabitants that the valley of 
routbeck in Westmoreland, now comparatively bare, was once a 
continuous forest. 


It is, however, the same assiduous cultivation which has pre- 
vented us from having in England any woods comparable in size 
even to those of Germany, that has rendered our individual trees 
as a rule so much larger in growth than those of the Continent. 
There are few parts of England that have not some conspi- 
cuous for the magnitude of its oaks, its elms, or its beeches. Of 
oaks we have measured one near Albury, in Surrey, which at five 
feet from the ground measured nearly twenty-nine feet in circum- 
ference. In Windsor Park is a beech of yet larger dimensions; 
and we remember one on the Barle in Somersetshire from whose 
massive trunk sprang four separate branches, each equal in size to 
an ordinary tree. ‘This last, unless we are mistaken, grew in a 
farmyard. It is, however, neither oaks, nor elms, nor beeches, 
that have the largest girth of any English tree; but yews. Yews 
like that at Aberedw in Radnorshire, or that at Darley in Derby- 
shire, when once seen, will never be forgotten, from their huge 
size, their picturesque, battered, venerable look. There is no tree 
that has more attracted the attention of poets. There are few to 
whom the description in Rokeby of that weird and gloomy grove 
on the Greta will not occur ; nor are Wordsworth’s lines less cele- 
brated on 

that fraternal four of Borrowdale 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove ; 
Huge trunks! and each particular trunk the growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine, 
Upcoiling and inveterately convolved, 
Nor uninformed with phantasy, and looks 
That threaten the protane. 


We hear of yews in Scotland upwards of fifty-six feet in cireum- 
ference. The yew is perhaps the only tree that up to extreme old 
age grows constantly and incontestably more striking in appear- 
auce ; for though there is no tree that does not improve as it grows 
to maturity, while there are many to which a certain appearance 
of antiquity is becoming, yet a decrepit oak or elm has lost more 
by the decay and fall of its branches than it has gained by the 
venerableness of its trunk. With a yew, the reverse is the case. 

The part of the Continent that, of all within our knowledge, 
has the most stately deciduous trees, is Holstein. This comes 
from a circumstance which has no doubt partly caused the fine 
growth of trees in England—namely, the persistent raininess of 
the climate. By the numerous lakes of Holstein, and sloping 
down to the sea, are beech-groves superior to any in the whole 
of Germany. It is curious, by the way, why the beech is so rare 
a tree in Norway. We cannot call to mind a single specimen of 
it, though planes and other not hardy trees are by no means rare 
near Christiania. 


The oak, the elm, and the beech ove the unquestioned monarchs 
of all English vegetation. The yew in a way stands by itself, as 
being so much rarer and so much more singular a tree. These 
trees alone have individual grandeur, and a grandeur which is not 
antagonistic tu, but rather contains, beauty. We have never been 
able to understand the dictum of Mr. Ruskin, that the vak is the 
least graceful of trees. The curves in the boughs of a well- 
grown oak are no doubt separately less beautiful than those of 
an ash or beech; but they have a harmony which more than 
redeems their individual detect; they suit well with one another. 
The only ugly trees in England (and those not by their own 
fault) are pollard willows. The step from oaks and beeches to the 
finest of our common garden-trees, such as sycamores and acacias, 
is a step downwards; it is the step from the grandeur of nature to 
the symmetry of art; and yet we may make the change not with- 
out a sense of pleasure. Certainly there will be some to whom a 
single yew rooted in the rock, a single oak bearing on its bark 
the records of ten centuries, will be worth twenty acacias or a 
hundred planes. But yet what an exquisite tree is, for instance, 
the sycamore! It is the most architectural of trees; the 
boughs — in horizontal layers, the leaves are like the fretting 
on some lofty column of a cathedral, the bark is like chased silver. 
There are some in the grounds of St. John’s, Cambridge, with 
which, in the spring, before their leaves are eaten away and 
marred, no single fault could be found. And so here and there 
we may see an old acacia in which the contrast between the 
small delicate leaves and the black rugged bark is as striking 
as anything in vegetation. Then there is one fruit-tree, the pear, 
in which the graceful curve of the laden boughs is not always as 
much noticed as it might be, 
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It is an amusing employment to detect the differences between 
different kinds of trees in winter and early spring, before the leaves 
are out. The contour of the branches is then most visible; and 
in some trees—the ash particularly—this is no small advantage. 
Without its leaves, and at a distance even with its leaves, a large 
ash is sometimes curiously like an oak. Again, the long black 
buds of the beech, the round red ones of the lime, the flowery 
roughness of those of the elm, and the fuzzy balls that hang from 
the plane—that tree so ill-used by London smoke and fog—are all 
characteristic. Interesting too it is to examine the law by which 
the buds spring out along the twig of any particular tree. In 
some, each bud is precisely at the opposite side of the twig from 
the last bud; in some it goes a thi 
every third bud is on the same side of the twig; in some, each 
bud goes two-fifths of the way round, so that every fifth bud 
is on the same side of the twig ; in some, three-eighths of the way 
round; and in some, five-thirteenths. These fractions are con- 
nected by a curious mathematical relation, which will easily be 
seen; every fraction is formed from the two preceding fractions 
by adding, separately, their ntmerators and denominators. As an 
illustration of our meaning, if the buds on a twig of the currant 
tree were connected by a spiral line running round the twig, it 
would be found that every eighth bud would be on precisely the 
same side of the twig, and that between two such buds there 
would be three coils of the spiral. 

Lastly, to the poet or philosopher there are interesting in- 
quiries suggested by trees—unanswerable, it is true, and therefore 

oetic or philosophic. They have what the Germans call mensch- 
Tiche verhdltnisse—human relations, They sleep, for unquestionably 
their leafless state is a se and it is connected with our nightly 
sleep through the link of the hibernating animals. ‘They have 
sexual functions; have they also feeling? The pollen that floats 
through the air may be a means of communication between them. 
They can discern from a distance, for a tree will push its roots 
across a ditch when the soil on the other side of the ditch is better 
for it than its own. And, to connect all these facts, it is known 
that animals and vegetables are at their outset identical. There 
are minute living orgenisms which at different periods of their 
existence belong now to the animal, now to the vegetable, order. 
They are animalcules with pink eyespots, thrown olf by the plant ; 
then again they reunite with themselves, and with the plant of 
which they are a portion. But this would lead us into provinces 
in which now we cannot intrude further. 


WOMEN’S WEAPONS. 
F there still remain among us any of those old-fashioned per- 
sons who, in spite of the fight oF nature and the logic of facts, 
persist in thinking that the final cause of the female sex is love, 
or peace, or harmony, or anything else of a sweet and blissful 
description, they must be so hopelessly stupid as hardly to be 
capable of enlightenment even by a modern temale apostle. All 
intelligent men are aware that woman’s mission is not to bring 
eace on the earth. They know that woman is, and always has 
en, one of the most combative creatures in existence; and that 
of all the modes in which human beings contend together there is 
 ~ aap only one in which woman does not bear her full share. 
ar, or military conflict, is almost the only one of all the 
forms of human strife in which woman has not freely par- 
ticipated. As regards that kind of strife which consists of 
actually gan in battle, woman’s part has indeed gene- 
rally been limited to instigation. Her influence in stirring up 
this sort of strife has always been a favourite theme with poets 
and moralists, and this “foulest cause of fighting,” as Horace 
inelegantly calls it, has seldom wanted a representative in the 
history of mankind, from Helen of Troy to Isabella of Spain. 
But war—the only sort of strife in which woman does not take, 
or wish to take, an actual share—is a small part of the strife 
of humanity. And in almost all other forms of contention 
woman is at least as active a participator as man. In the 
contest for domestic pre-eminence and for social influence; in the 
scramble for amusement and enjoyment; in the fight for distinc- 
tion or for notoriety ; in the struggle to be rich; in the struggle 
to seem rich by keeping up appearances; in short, in every phase 
of humen contention and competition, from the struggle to get 
married up to the struggle to get saved, woman has always been a 
conspicuous performer. 

This aggressive nature of woman makes it an object of interest 
to notice how she fights; what are her tactics; what her special 
weapons, if she has any; or what her peculiar modes of using the 
common weapons of the human race. And the consideration of 
this question of woman’s weapons is certainly not of less interest 
and importance to man nowadays than it used to be. The Female 
Aggression is certainly not in these latter days diminished either in 
vigour or pretension. Never were the women of English race, on 
either side of the Atlantic, more rampant than now. In America 
their Conventions are recognised as an important political and 
social force. Even in this used-up old England, where, as a Boston 
paper lately said, “ new ideas shoot so slowly and sickly, amid the 
rank overgrowth of Tories and Tithe-priests,” the women—weary 
of their domestic, social, and literary triumphs, and eager for the 
conquest of new worlds—are fast organizing themselves into a 
fourth great political party. This party, which though it has not 
yet given itself a name, will no doubt before long be generally 
known as the Great Petticoat Party, bids fair to be more united 


of the way round, so that | 


and better drilled than the Country party, more influential in 
directing political crises than the Moderate party, more imagina- 
tive and eager than the party of Progress. It must, therefore, for 
the future be as interesting to the politician as it has always been 
to the social philosopher to study the tactics and the weapons of 
women. 

Though it is quite true that woman’s combativeness is nothi 
new, but that she has always been a restless and turbulent 
element in society, feeling, and fond of proclaiming, that her hand 
is against every man and every man’s hand is against her, it 
would be a great mistake to conclude that her weapons or her 
tactics are the same now, or will be the same in future, as they 
have been in former days. To suppose this is either to underrate 
the power of woman’s invention, or to misapprehend the final 
cause of weapons. In the coming struggle woman’s necessity 
is likely to be at least as productive as man’s; and those weapons 
and tactics are of course the best in each — case which 
are best adapted to meet the opposition of the enemy and to gain 
the object of the campaign. A little consideration of these simple 
sag will show how absurd it is to suppose that woman will 

ereafter fight as she did in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, 
If we want to know whether woman's weapons will be the same 
now as they were then, we must consider, among other things, 
whether her aims are the same now as then, and whether the aims 
and tactics of her antagonist are the same now as then. Take-a 
case from the middle of the seventeenth century. Cowley, in 
one of his well-known “ Anacreontics,” speaks of the weapons 
which nature has given to different kinds of animals for their 
defence. After a catalogue of tusks and jaws, and horns and 
claws, he tells us that man’s weapons are wisdom and wit, whereas 
woman’s are beauty. Beauty is to women, he says, both arms and 
armour; that is, both offensive and defensive weapons. For the 

urposes of armour they could not have anything more effective. 

t covers them cap-d-pied, and gives them perfectly irresistible 
and inexpressible strength; while as arms it is at least equally 
useful, ‘Thus furnished 

They are all weapon, and they dart, 
Like porcupines, from every part. 

So that, according to Cowley, her beauty is to woman a perfect 
panoply of the readiest and keenest weapons, and it is on this 
that she relies for her triumph in the struggle with man. The 
poem is neat enough, and the theory that it embodies—or rather 
translates from the real, or fictitious, Anacreon—was, perhaps, suit- 
able enough to the barbarous and benighted times of the Com- 
monwealth. So long as the object of woman’s tactics was only the 
despicable one of winning the love and admiration of man, her 
beauty may well have been the best weapon of which she could 
boast. But how antiquated all this sort of thing has now become. 
How utterly inapplicable it is to altered times and circumstances. 
Abraham Cowley, called upon to defend his, or Anacreon’s, theory 
of woman’s arms before a Boston Converltion or a Social Science 
Congress, would cut a very poor figure. It is terrible to think 
what an example the Rev. Mrs. Olympia Brown, the stalwart 
Miss Susan Anthony, or the logical Miss Lydia Becker would 
make of him. How powerfully they would argue that, if indeed 
beauty is the best armour of women, the majority of the sex must 
be sadly unprotected. And what ocular demonstration of the truth 
of this conclusion some of the speakers would give to the assembly. 
How they would push the poet with the two horns of the dilemma 
—either that his porcupine theory is a gross hyperbole, or that men 
must have been much less fastidious in other days than they now 
are. How obvious, too, they would show it to be, even from his 
own point of view—allowing, that is to say, the value of beauty as 
a weapon to pass unchallenged—that the possession of beauty is 
not peculiar to woman; that man has it against woman at least as 
effectively as woman has it against him ; and to this end what an 
abundance of evidence they would produce from the poet’s own 
contemporaries and immediate successors, such as the well-known 
saying of Trudge in Love and a Bottle—“ You know, Mr. Love- 
well, he’s such a handsome man, and has so many ways of insinu- 
ating, that the frailty of woman’s nature could not resist him. 
If the poor poet were not overwhelmed by the epereie ry by such 
arguments, it is reasonable to suppose that he would be fairly 
bewildered by their cross divisions. 

The truth is of course that woman, like all practised combatants, 
changes her weapons from time to time, and adapts them to the 
conditions of the age. The possession of beauty, the cultivation 
of elegance and gracefulness, the study of the art of pleasing, 
were valuable enough so long as the object was to influence men by 
pleasing them. But now that this indirect.and limited kind of 
influence is to be exchanged for a more direct and absolute control 
of affairs, the old-fashioned weapons must of course be discarded; 
as must also all the other armoury of indirect conflict. The 
ancient art of coaxing, as old as Eve; the art of soothing ; the 
arts of exciting pity, jealousy, interest, fancy, and favour—all these 
bits of antiquated armoury must of course be abandoned, or kept 
only as rusty curiosities. As Mr. Courthope says, the time is quite 
past when woman 

Ruled by soft persuasion’s charms, 

And wit and weakness were her arms. 
The modern Amazon may be persuasive, but her worst enemy 
could not accuse her of being soft in any sense of the term, or of 
relying for her success upon charms of any kind, natural or 
magical. Imagine, too, a Woman’s Rights’ delegate either witty 
or weak! The female apostle of our day scorns such modes of 
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rocedure. She is far too much in earnest either to make or to 
tolerate a joke. And even if she is still afflicted occasionally with 
a few of the distinctive physical infirmities of her sex—a thorn or 
so in the flesh—surely her moral and social hardihood must more 
than make up for such little flaws. ; 
It would seem, indeed, as if the legend of the successive ages of 
man, as we have it in the gnomic poets of Greece, were going to 
roduce itself in the case of woman. The golden age of woman, 
if there ever was such a thing, is gone. Every one who is over 
thirty years old will admit that. The only question is, in which 
of the ages is she now, and how soon she will have entered upon 
her iron age, the last of the five. These changes are, of course, 
like those which went before, wholly unavoidable. They are the 
results of forces which are so great, and of antecedents which are 
so numerous, as quite to baffle our strength to resist, and our 
observation to detect, them. We cannot stop the course of the 
five ages. We cannot prevent woman from forsaking the love- 
able and the beautiful, and taking up what she considers to be the 
practical and the useful. We must accept the change which gives 
us a number of new cooks to help us to brew our broth; which 
converts our wives into rivals, our sisters into competitors, and 
our fiancées at best into fellow-labourers. Whether we welcome 
or regret the change, whether, like Theognis, we mourn over the 
approach of this iron age, or meet it in the elastic spirit of 
Simonides, must depend partly on how much we value the Eng- 
lishwoman of the passing period, and partly on our capacity for 
leaping cheerfully in the dark. Either way, it will make no 
difierence to the result. Our modern Camillas and Britomarts 
will not be content any longer with indirect influence. They will 
insist on arming themselves with men’s weapons, and, no doubt, 
will use them with more than men’s address. Indeed there is 
evidence already, in the proceedings of the Petticoat Party on the 
other side of the Atlantic, to show how much women can improve 
upon our dull virile tactics. What have we, among our male 
politicians, that can compare with the ingenuity and boldness of 
those American States-women? While we are fumbling and 
fidgeting to find means of reforming our laws of inheritance and 
our religious institutions, _? have gone in boldly for “free 
love” and “free religion.” While we are trying to discover 
liatives for the discontent of our alien fellow-subjects, they 
ve begun to preach and practise the infallible cure of “ misce- 
genation.” In short, the female politicians in America have 
shown that they can beat their best male competitors with their 
own tools; and there is no reason to suppose that, when once they 
have settled down to their work, our ecclesiazuse will prove 
themselves at all inferior to their Transatlantic cousins. To talk 
of woman’s weapons, as if there were any arms special or re- 
stricted to woman, will evidently henceforth be an anachronism ; 
unless, indeed, the tables should after a time get so completely 
tured that man, in his miserable weakness, will be glad to 
have recourse to the discarded armoury of woman, and to try his 
clumsy hand at those delicate arts and graces with which alone 
she formerly used to conquer. Unless he does so, the distinction 
of weapons, like all the other important distinctions between the 
two sexes, may henceforth be considered as practically abolished. 


MR. DICKENS AT BIRMINGHAM. 
M* DICKENS has been making a speech to the Midland 


Institute at Birmingham which, on the whole, was a very 
fair specimen of his ordinary style. To say that the lessons con- 
veyed in it were very original or very profound would be absurd ; 
but then the man who can say original and profound things to an 
Institute on such an occasion has yet to be discovered. There 
were, however, a good many happy turns of humour, and the 
advice conveyed, if not of startling novelty, was of unimpeach- 
able morality. Mr. Dickens said to the pupils of the Institute 
“Courage—persevere ” ; and we have great pleasure in endorsing 
the remark. We are also glad to observe from the facts given 
that the Midland Institute seems to have many members capable 
of setting a good example, and, to all appearances, is less in need 
of flummery than most bodies of the same kind. 

We do not, however, desire to criticize a very speech 
made to «# very excellent body. But Mr. Dickens subsequently 
indulged in an aphorism which deserves a little more attention. 
It compressed into a couple of sentences a view of politics which 
is generally current, though seldom so frankly expressed. It gives 
the very essence of a = deal of the eloquence of the genuine 
old pigheaded Radical school. Mr. Dickens deserves at least 
the credit of bringing the doctrine which lies at the bottom of 
their creed’ into clear daylight, and enabling us to test the pure 
metal without the alloy of customary verbiage. Two propositions, 
he informs us, comprise his whole political creed, “ without any 
teference to parties or persons.” His first article is, that his 
faith in the people governing is, on the whole, infinitesimal; and 
his second, that his faith in the people governed is, on the whole, 
illimitable. Nothing can be simpler or more straightforward, or 
more calculated to flatter the prejudices of the lower classes. They 
do not often receive their dose of adulation in such simple language ; 
itis rather hinted than expressed, and is used to flavour great masses 
of otherwise vapid eloquence. But for once they have it in its 
purest form. ‘They can now repeat, on the authority of a man of 
genius, that in point of wisdom and morality they are everything, 
and their governors nothing. It is, however, impossible to pack the 
whole of a truth into a short aphorism ; and wlien we look alittle 


closer we generally find that point and brevity have been obtained at 
the expense of accuracy and even of clearness. What, for ex- 
ample, do these propositions mean when we look into them a little 
more precisely ? It is rather difficult to say, at the present moment, 
which are the governing and which are the governed people. 
Supposing, however, that Mr. Dickens refers to the richer classes 
from whom Ministers and members of Parliament are generally 
selected, and compares them with the masses whose share of power 
is limited to occasional voting, is there any sense in placing no faith 
in the first and illimitable faith in the second? Taken individually, 
there can be no question about it. The upper classes are, on the 
whole, more moral, and certainly more intelligent, than their in- 
feriors, and deserve little credit for it. If it were not so, we could 
only say that the civilization and progress upon which Mr. Dickens 
had previously been so eloquent were the worst of shams. The 
upper classes are of the same material as the lower, only placed 
more directly under the influence of the forces which together 
make up what we vaguely call civilization.” If the result is to 
make them utterly unworthy of trust, the sooner a complete 
revolution breaks up the very foundations of society the better ; 
nor will it be long in coming. Even though we were content 
to believe that on the whole, these upper classes are stupid and 
selfish, we still could not deny that their minds and morals are 
improved by cultivation; and that their destruction is not so 
immediately imminent. We do not, however, imagine for a 
moment that Mr. Dickens meant anything of this kind. He 
would not assert in such a pleasant and off-hand manner that 
the upper classes of society were rotten to the core and un- 
deserving of the slightest confidence. It will be time for such 
statements when we have a guillotine in Trafalgar Square and a 
provisional government elected by the Reform League. 

We may then take the meaning to be, not that the individual 
members of the governing classes are bad, but that their collective 
action is bad, Parliament, even including the House of Lords, 
may consist in the main of tolerably good people; but its legis- 
lation may be selfish and futile. There is certainly nothing pre- 
posterous about such an assertion, and there have been —— at 
which it was very near the truth, A century ago, for example, when 
Grenvilles and Bedfords and Townshends were squabbling over 
the spoils of office, they were probably not worse than their 
countrymen generally ; but they, like other People, were thoroughly 
selfish and devoid of public spirit. And, of course, whenever 
government falls into the hands of a clique, it will generally be 
administered on such principles. If Mr. Dickens meant to assert 
that this was our owe condition, he would be saying what was 
not absurd in itself, though to us at least it seems to be very wide 
of the mark. If legislation can be said in these days to be in the 
selfish interests of the governing classes, we must use this term 
in a very different sense from that which we have hitherto em- 
ployed. Since 1832 the middle classes have been the predominant 
power, and the faults of Parliament have been only too faithful 
reflections of those of its masters. If Parliament has been stupid, 
shortsighted, and selfish, it must be that the great mass of the 
middle classes have been the same. Without passing any judgment 
on the general question, we may safely say that the intelligent 
measures of the last generation, as for example, the Free-trade 
legislation, were only possible in the degree in which the doctrines 
they embodied were spread through the middle classes; and if we 
are still behindhand in many things, such as education, poor-laws, 
and other important matters, it is just because our commercial and 
trading classes are steeped in old-fashioned prejudices which can- 
not be safely neglected. If then Mr. Dickens had in his mind the 
stupidity of much recent legislation, or obstruction to legislation, 
he was preaching a sensible lesson without the necessary qualiti- 
cations. He ought to have told his audience that Parliament was 
stupid because they were stupid, and that the one great obstacle 
to improvement was the impossibility of drumming new ideas into 
their thick heads. If the aristocracy get matters arranged for their 
own selfish ends, it is because the middle classes have such a wor- 
ship for wealth and rank, that they will not interfere; and if 
Parliament is utterly untrustworthy, it is because the same social 
stratum is unfit to be trusted with power. We do not imagine, 
however, that this was — Mr. Dickens’s meaning, not onl 
because his hearers took the remark as complimentary—for suc 
an audience is not very quick at detecting covert satire—but 
because no one reflects more faithfully than Mr. Dickens himself 
both the good and the weaker points of the English middle classes, 
who have at least the taste to be enthusiastic admirers of his 
writings. 

We must therefore give a wider interpretation to his axiom. 
Doubtless he was not condemning any particular class when he 
talked about governed and governing people, nor intending to 
assert that all the virtue and all the intelligence of the nation was 
concentrated in one stratum, like the plums in an ill-made pud- 
ding. He must have meant to say that there was something 
imbecile about the very theory of government, which made it use- 
less, whoever might (4 its author. The governing classes are 
unworthy of trust, not because the aristocracy is corrupt or the 
ten-pound householders corrupt, or the whole mass of the nation 
corrupt, but simply because nobody whatever can make anything 
of governing. Put a man into an office, and straightway his best 
efforts become useless; he is tied and bound with circumlocution 
and red tape ; and whilst fancying that he is doing everything, he 
is merely supplying the fuss and the pomposity and tomfoolery 

merally, and is what Mr. Carlyle calls a miserable creature 
having the honour to be. This view of the case harmonizes with 
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so many of Mr. Dickens's social theories, that it is probably his 
real meaning. Le has never tired of telling lawyers and states- 
men what fools and impostors they are, and how much better it 
would be if they would let matters alone and trust to the common 
sense and virtue of mankind. Westminster [all and the Houses 
of Parliament are nothing but gigantic manufactories in which 
intricate machinery is always whirring and deafening the ears of 
mankind, with no result except general mystification and disap- 
pointment. It is pleasant to come across a downright statement 
of a proposition which lies at the bottom of a great deal of popular 
cant about local self-government and other palladiums of the 
British Constitution, but which seldom exhibits itself so plainly 
in open day. 

et when we look at such a statement in the face, it becomes 
little more than an unmeaning bit of sophistry. We do not wish 
to exalt or diminish the good deeds of our own Government, and 
least of all to deny that it is full of shortcomings in almost every 
direction. It would be impossible to name a single department of 
legislation in which reform is not needed. But for all that, neither 
Mr. Dickens nor even Mr. Herbert Spencer would deny that at 
present government isa necessity, We must have a police, and even 
an army; we must have laws to regulate a thousand matters of every- 
day occurrence; we must have taxation to supply the means, and, 
in case of need, physical force to enforce the national will. Without 
this, we should be simply savages, cutting each other's throats and 
settling disputes with tomahawks, This being perfectly obvious, 
it is equally true that the laws produce a moral effect of enormous 
importance. So far from government having no influence on the 
people’s moral or material condition, no law is ever passed, or ever 
can be passed, which does not affect them. We need say nothing 
of ecclesiastical or educational laws, or of other arrangements 
which may be, and sometimes are, left to individual energy. But 
every law which regulates any of the relations in which men can 
stand to each other in civilized society has a powerful influence. 
Marriage laws, or bankruptcy laws, or laws as to combinations and 
societies, all have a direct effect upon various departments of 
morality; land-laws and poor-laws affect most materially the 
condition of the population, and every tax which is imposed or 
taken off alters the distribution of wealth. No great social change 
for good or for bad can possibly take place without producing 
some corresponding change in the law, and being more or less 
determined by it. Every reformer has to consider intricate ques- 
tions as to the probable effect of any given law. ‘The problem is 
sometimes insoluble; but to say that all those regulations which 
are settled and enforced by the governing classes have no effect is 
to talk something very much like nonsense. In short, it is enough 
to say that every law implies some change in the relations between 
different members of society, which may be carried out when 
necessary by the whole physical force at the disposal of the 
country. Neither Mr. Dickens nor any reasonable man will deny 
pect sg good or for bad the results of legislation are simply incal- 
Cul. ble, 

It tollows then that to talk about governing being merely labour 
thrown away, of legislation as being sound and fury signifying 
nothing, is simply childish. It is just as preposterous an assertion 
in one direction as the old theory that the character of a people 
is the product of its form of government was in another. We 
cannot stand on one side indifferently, and look on as if we were 
unconcerned in the working of the most powerful agencies which 
change the character of a nation. But another conclusion also 
follows. If we have “ illimitable faith” in the people—or, in 
other words, believe that they are capable of indefinite improve- 
ment—it follows that we must expect an improvement in their 
laws. Better relations between men and women will alter a 
nation’s marriage-laws, and in their turn better marriage-laws will 
improve the relations between men and women. That is to say, 
legislation will necessarily be called upon to provide the leverage 
by which existing evils may be crushed. The change in men’s 
ideas may come first, but to carry it out effectually legislation 
will necessarily be called into play. Nobody should know this 
better than Mr. Dickens, who has so often pointed out the evils 
worked by bad laws, and consequently the benefits derived from 
good laws, whether by creating new instincts or setting them at 
liberty ; for it matters little whether we call the action of laws 

ositive or negative. In short, every social improvement is so 
inextricably interwoven with legislative reforms that neither can 

et far without the other; and to divide these two processes, and 

enounce one as useless, has really no meaning when we come to 
look into the matter. But, if this be true, it is useless to preach 
infinitesimal confidence in classes whose concurrence in every 
good work is a necessary condition of its success, Faith in the 
governed implies necessarily faith in the governors’ power of 
yielding to, if not originating, reforms; and thus the last sense 
which we have endeavoured to put upon Mr. Dickens’s words 
becomes as untenable as the rest. It is probably even more 
mischievous, for if it is wrong to denounce any class as specially 
corrupt, it is equally foolish to denounce a mode of action which 
is as necessary as any other, and more potent. It panders to that 
easy way of evading reform by which all the real obstructiveness 
of the country succeeds in sheltering abuses for a little longer. 
If Mr. Dickens merely meant to say that legislation generally 
lags behind the most intelligent opinion of the country, he uttered 
a harmless truism which is the best possible answer to his 
apparent inference that legislation is useless. It shows the great 
importance of bringing it up as soon as may be to the level of 
the time, 


THE WALLACE MONUMENT. 


pen Wallace Monument has been inaugurated, or, in the 
grander style of the Dundee Advertiser, it has been made the 
subject of an “inaugurational ceremony.” We do not remember 
to have ever seen the word “inaugurational” before, but, as it 
rhymes to sensational, we have no doubt that it is perfectly right. 
By means of this ceremony, our difficulties as to inauguration of 
one kind are increased tenfold. We believed that, after much 
speculation, we had found out that to inaugurate, when applied 
to an epoch or a campaign, and we may presume equally to a. 
dinner or a ball, meant in plain words to begin, but that, as upplied 
toa statue, it meant in plain words to uncover. But the inaugura- 
tional ceremony of the Wallace Monument puzzles us. ‘The in- 
auguration of the monument clearly was not its beginning, because, 
though it seems that the monument is not quite finished, it has 
plainly come much nearer to its ending than to its beginning, 
And the other sense of uncovering can hardly apply to a “Scottish 
baronial tower ”—whatever that may be—“220 feet high and 
36 feet square,” the walls of which “are massive, being 18 feet 
thick at the base, and graduated five to six feet at the top.” It 
would need a cloth as big as that which the mother of Thomas of 
London saw in her dream spread out till it covered all Smithfield, 
to cover a monument which, besides the “ noble baronial pile” of 
the tower, contains also a “ warder’s lodge which is separated from 
the main building by an open courtyard entered by arched gate- 
ways with bold mouldings.” The sense of uncovering must 
therefore be given up no less than the sense of beginning. Butthe 
inauguration of the Wallace Monument, which happened a week 
or two back, the “inauguration of the noble baronial pile which 
now crowns the Abbey crag,” must be carefully distinguished from 
the “ inauguration of the Wallace Monument enterprise ” which, as 
we gather from another part of the story, happened thirteen years 
ago. We conceive then that to “inaugurate a monument enter- 
prise ” means much the same as to begin it, while to inaugurate 
the monument itself means we do not exactly see what—seemingly 
simply to make speeches about it. 

To be sure the Monument was “formally handed over” to. 
certain persons who are described as its “ permanent custodians ;” 
but in what the form of handing over consisted, what was the 
exact process of seizin and investiture, we are not told. Still 
there was, somehow or other, an inauguration, but we are expressly 
told that there was no “demonstration.” ‘The reason given for 
the lack of “demonstration” is that it was “in consequence of 
the Building Committee being a little in debt.” Still there 
were “ excursions” and there was a “ procession,” in which the 
Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council of Stirling, and the 
members of the Guildry, marched to the Monument, preceded b 
a number of police and the Town and Guildry officers in uniform.” 
We should have thought that all this made up a pretty fair “de- 
monstration,” but we are expressly told that “notice had been 
given that no demonstration was to take place.” “There was,” 
our account goes on, “no holiday therefore in Stirling.” From this 
we may perhaps infer that, in the language of Stirling and Dundee, 
to “demonstrate” means to keep holiday, which is at least a more 
creditable meaning for the word than that which it bears in some 
other places where it seemingly means to kick up a row, or even, 
in more judicial language, to “create a rumpus.” Still it strikes 
us as just a wee bit hard that, while the debts of the Building 
Committee in no way hindered the Provost and the other dignita- 
ries from marching and proceeding and inaugurating and going about 
in uniform, while it in no way hindered about ninety gentlemen 
from dining and making speeches at the Royal Hotel, it did hinder 
the people of Stirling in general from a harmless “ demonstra- 
tion,” in the form of a holiday. It seems still harder when we 
find Councillor Romans saying, we believe with perfect truth, that 
the “strongholds” of William Wallace “were not among the 
titled nobility of Scotland, but among its stern patriots, the lairds, 
the working classes, the farmers, and the peasantry.” The one 
good point about the career of William Wallace was that the 
movement which he began was, within the range to which it was 
confined, really a popular movement. It seems a pity then, so far 
as such things matter at all, that so much pains should have been 
taken to make the “inaugurational ceremony” of his monument 
as little popular as might be. “The foundation stone,” we are 
told, “ was laid with great ceremony ”—such ceremony, we pre 
sume, being the “inauguration of the monument enterprise ”— 
and “in the presence of a great concourse of people who were most 
enthusiastic in their demonstrations.” Now we have march, pro- 
cession, uniform, inauguration, and dinner, but “ demonstration” is 
expressly forbidden. 

t is not for outsiders like ourselves to pry too minutely into the 
causes which made the second inauguration, like the second 
Temple, so much less glorious than the first. But we find it 
announced in an official document that “the confidence of the 
public had been destroyed,” that “interest in the movement had 
disappeared,” that “little or nothing was for a length of time col- 
lected,” “that the enthusiasm created by the display at the laying 
of the foundation so completely disappeared without any practic 
result.” Our account of the proceedings contains, as might 
looked for, the Report of a Committee, and in this Report the 
Committee which makes the report complains bitterly of the 
doings of another Committee, called the Suppleméntal Committee. 
To the charge of this Supplemental Committee the reporting 
Committee lay all.the mischief, especially the great mischief of 
not getting money enough to finish the monument. ‘Then there 
is a Rey. Charles Rogers and a Rey. Dr, Charles Rogers, about. 
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whom we cannot make out whether they are one man or two, but 
who seem (or seems) to have been very busy about the matter. 
Only, if they are the same man, he is sneered at in one column 


and greatly glorified in another, where we have a flaming 


account of the presentation of his picture to Mrs. Rogers. Alto- 
gether we greatly suspect that the whole affair has broken down. 
In the whole list of the company the only name to which we 
attach an idea is that of a foreigner, that most prolific of writers, 
M. Francisque Michel. ‘To be sure tie chairman at the dinner 
informed the strangers around the table “that they had a poet in 
Stirling, and not only a poet, buta poet of high fame.” This poet, 
Mr. William Sinclair by name, whois described as “ the author of the 
‘Battle of Stirling,’ ” had prepared a song for the occasion, which 
was accordingly sung after dinner. But we are not surprised that 
the high fame of the poet Sinclair seems not to have got far 


beyond Stirling, when we find that the song sung ends on this. 


‘wise 
The lightning’s red flash shall remind 
The Scot of brave Wallace’s cause, 
The voice of the thunder and wind 
Shall ring to his endless applause ; 
If Scotland e’er struggles or bleeds 
Look to this Temple of thine. 
For is not the fame of his deeds 
Glorious at Liberty’s shrine ? 
The beginning of light will shine on to the close, 
What a brilliant licht shone round the altar and throne, 
When the shouts of his triumph arose, 


This may perhaps pass for metre at Stirling. To southern ears it 
sounds a little hobbling. And as for the lightning, thunder, and 
wind, one is tempted to think that, as we read in times past that, 


Aivog Baodsiu riv Av’ ieXn\axwe, 


so by this time Atvoc has vanished as well as Zeus, and that 
William Wallace reigns over the elements in his stead. Then 
another speaker tells us of “ Mr. James Dodds, the orator, poet, 
and historian, whose advocacy brought us hundreds of pounds.” 
Here again is an orator, poet, and historian of whom we must 
blush to confess our utter ignorance, and of whom we can only 
guess that he is one of the great house of the Doddingas whose 
pedigree we discussed some time back. We are told that “ our 
triumph is complete, that we hang the trumpet in the hall and 
contemplate in calm serenity the results of our labours.” “ Another 
link,” we are told, “ will bind the hearts of Scotsmen to the land 
of their birth, another shrine will be constituted to the Genius of 
Liberty, another altar consecrated to the God of Nations.” This 
is the wind-up of the speech of the Rev. Dr. Charles Rogers, and 
as we presume that he 1s the high priest of the Genius of Liberty 
and the God of Nations, we should like to know a little more about 
the cultus of his strange deities. Altogether the thing seems to 
have been a failure. The men of whom Scotland has really reason 
to be proud, the men whose fame has reached beyond Stirling and 
beyond Scotland, were none of them there. 

And now for a word as to the thing itself. We do not expect 
any Scotsman to look at the matter exactly as we do, and we do 
not expect the mass of Scotsmen to look at the matter by the 
light of historical evidence at all. And we may add that it is 
only when Scotsmen talk nonsense the other way that we are in- 
clined to twit them with the contemporary account of the “ quidam 
latro publicus, Willelmus Walays nomine.” William Wallace, 
without being all that legend has turned him into, was un- 
doubtedly a memorable man. So to say does not imply a word of 
censure on the King whose proffered mercy he scorned, and by the 
laws of whose realm he was righteously put to death. The 
remarkable point about him is, as we have already hinted, that he 
was essentially a popular leader. The nobility of Scotland, largely 
of Norman or English descent, were lukewarm ; the true Scots, 
wwe need hardly say, were hostile; but the strength of popular 
feeling among the people, Anglian, Danish, and Welsh, of the 
lands between Tweed and Forth, was powerful enough to make 
their popular champion for a moment ruler of the kingdom, and 
toenable him to overcome an English army in open war. William 
Wallace again, unlike Robert Bruce, broke no personal faith to 
the English King, and we have no doubt that the cause which he 
took up he took up honestly, and not, like Robert Bruce, because 
an unpardonable deed of sacrilege and murder had put him beyond 
the hope of mercy. On the other hand, Englishmen cannot forget 
the unprovoked atrocities of his invasion of England, and there can 
be no doubt that every contemporary Englishman looked on his 
death as an act of justice. Still we say that he was a memorable man, 
that his great exploit was a memorable one, and that its site well 
deserved to be marked by a fitting memorial. But what is a fit- 
ting memorial? To our taste it seems that the simpler the 
memorial is the better. A plain stone, with an inscription in the 
fewest words, telling the passer-by that such an event happened 
there at such a time, seems to us the right way to commemorate 
deeds which we have a right to assume that people need only to 
be reminded of to understand and feel. Such a stone is all that we 
should wish to see at Stamfordbridge, at Battle, or at Evesham. 
But when it comes to “a Scottish baronial tower, 220 feet high,” 
‘we simply begin to laugh, and we have no doubt that sensible 
Scotsmen laugh also. What has the special champion of the 
people to do with a “baronial tower”? Still more, what has he 
to do with an “Imperial crown”? Have we lighted on a “totius 
Britannize Basileus ” at the other end of the island? We have a 
kind of remembrance that William Wallace did somewhere de- 
écribe himself as “ Willelmus Conquestor.” and the other William 


himself, “ qui Caesar Dassen Anglis,” could hardly have asked for 
more than an Imperial crown seventy feet high. To be sure the 
Imperial crown is otherwise called a “ coronal top,” and it is said 
to be built of “hewn cube,” whatever that may be. Indeed the 
architectural description puzzles us throughout. How can there 
be, in a tower thirty-six feet square, room for several spacious 
and lofty halls designed for the display of armour and other anti- 
quarian relics illustrative of early national history.” And then 
all this, tower and gate, and coronal top, and spacious and 
lofty halls, is presently spoken of as a “ memorial cairn.” Our 
notions of a cairn must certainly be somewhat different from those 
of our friends at Stirling and Dundee. 

On the whole, then, the aflair seems to us a little silly. Still we 
are bound to give its due tribute of praise to the general mode- 
ration of the speeches both at the “ inauguration ” and after the 
dinner. There was of course a certain amount of tall talk, but it 
spent itself almost wholly in harmless generalities, and we are 
glad to find that the unknown poets and orators of whom Stirling 
seems to be so fertile can glorify their own hero without any 
reviling either of England or of the greatest of England's later 
Kings. We can keep on alive and well after reading that “they 
had reared a palpable, unmistakeable, material, and imperishable 
protest against the fallacy which had become prevalent among 
some writers of late, who spoke of Wallace with disparagement.” 
A protest, however palpable, unmistakeable, material, and im- 
perishable, against the fallacies of Peter of Langtoft and Walter 
of Hemingburgh comes a little late in the day. 

And so no more for the present ; but as we tind that two monu- 
ments to Robert Bruce are threatened—one of them luckily on a 
small scale—we may perhaps have something more to say another 
day. 


THE PANTIN MURDERS. 


fee horror which is excited by the murders at Pantin would 
exhibit itself, if possible, in a summary execution of the sup- 
posed murderer by the incensed Parisians. But as the law is 
strong enough in Paris to keep its business in its own hands, the 
public is obliged to content itself with thinking and talking of 
nothing else than the Pantin massacre. We have heard of 
nothing in England like the excitement which prevails in Paris, 
since the bursting of the Sheffield reservoir, when, as was said by 
ane inhabitant of Doncaster, “The Railway Company ran an 
excursion train, and we all went, and it was so dreadful.” The 
interest which cultivated society takes in the details of a murder 
is almost as disgusting as the murder itself. The Parisian news- 
papers have made fortunes out of the public curiosity, and while 
they tell all that they know and much that they imagine of 
this affair, they profess to maintain a profound reserve in the 
interest of justice. The police no doubt understand the value of 
this profession, and trust the journalists as Hotspur did his wife, 
to whom he said, 
I well believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know. 


In some respects, however, the conduct of the Parisian police 
has shown less prudence and activity than we should have 
expected from our own much-abused authorities. It surely would 
have been an obvious precaution to surround the place in which 
the bodies were discovered with some sort of fence, so as to pre- 
vent any examination of the ground except that which should be 
systematic and authoritative. But it appears that all Paris has 
been digging and picnicking in the field of blood, and the dis- 
covery of a seventh body several days after the discovery of six 
bodies was made, not by the police, but by some amateur detective. 
Paris is full of troops who seem ordinarily to be of no use what- 
ever, and here was an opportunity where they might have rendered 
some possible assistange to the cause of social order, by taking and 
keeping possession of as much of the field as it appeared desirable 
toexamine. The public ought to have been entirely excluded, and 
the spot ought to have been immediately and thoroughly examined, 
instead of allowing everybody to come and bring his dog, as seems 
to have been the practice for several days. 

So much as to what the police have not done. But as regards 
what they have done it would be idle to offer any opinion until 
we see whether they are able to find the elder Kinck, either alive 
or dead. The apprehension of Traupmann at Havre was acci- 
dental, and it might easily have happened that he might have 
departed to America without the police even being aware that 
he had any acquaintance with the Kinck family. Supposing 
the belief which many persons entertain to be well founded, 
and that Traupmann murdered the elder Kinck before he mur- 
dered the woman Kinck and the children, a remarkable example 
would be afforded of a great crime almost escaping punishment. 
There would have been nothing, so far as we know, to point sus- 
picion to Traupmann. He had lived at Roubaix, and he lived 
there no longer, and he had been employed by the elder Kinck— 
that would have been the utmost that could occur to anybody's 
mind concerning him; and even supposing that suspicion had 
ultimately rested on him, he would have had time to place 
the Atlantic between himself and the French police. This 

ossibility was frustrated by the intelligence of a functionary at 
avre, called a maritime gendarme, whose suspicion was excited 
by Traupmann’s manner, and who discovered his connexion with 
the murders by imputing to him that he had come from Pantin. 
As the police have got Traupmann, and as they have the power 
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of interrogating him as often as they think proper, it may be 
supposed that they have by this time formed a tolerably con- 
fident opinion whether he was assisted in the murders by the 
elder Kinck or by some other person, It may be assumed that 
Traupmann could not have decoyed the victims to the place of 
slaughter unless he was able to represent himself as clothed 
with authority by the elder Kinck, or was actually assisted by 
him. It may also be assumed that Traupmann alone could not 
have murdered the woman and the children, to say nothing 
of the eldest son, whose body was found afterwards, separate 
from the others. It appears, as we gather from the news- 
papers, that Traupmann’s story, that both the father and the 
eldest son had assisted him in the murder of the mother and 
children, was believed by the public generally until the body of 
the eldest son was disovered in the field, bearing unmistakeable 
marks of violence. The difficulty of forming any opinion on this 
obscure case is enhanced by the propensity of the French news- 

apers to literary embellishment. The Journal du Havre begins 
its account of the arrest of Traupmann by stating that the case 
demands “ the greatest circumspection in the publication of the 
details.” We should say that greater cireumspection was demanded 
in believing what is published. “It is,” says the newspaper, 
“ of great importance to avoid all indications calculated to impede 
the action of justice against the two other persons” whom it sus- 
pects, and it tells us, within three lines, that these two persons 
were the Kincks. Our own press under similar circumstances does 
not always pretend any regard either for justice or for delicacy, 
and it is not long ago that a newspaper promised to its readers 
“all the disgusting details” of a case in the Divorce Court. The 
Journal du Havre goes on to state that papers found on Traup- 
mann showed him to have been a mechanic at Roubaix. It also 
states that he had recently resided in Paris at the Hotel du 
Chemin de Fer du Nord, opposite the station. This we assume 
to be a fact. But its next statement is an explanation of how 
Traupmann persuaded Madame Kinck and the children to go 
with him from a cab to a tield in the darkness. And here we 
have evidently got a fiction, but how much of it is to be ascribed 
to the Journal and how much to Traupmann we cannot tell. We 
suppose that there was a cab, and, if so, the cabman must have a 
talent for not asking questions which, under various circumstances, 
would be valuable. Another paper, professing to give a further 
version of Traupmann’s story, states that the woman Kinck and the 
children had been requested by Traupmann, in Kinck’s name, to 
come from Roubaix to Paris by railway on the night of Sunday, 
the 19th of September, and that they did come, and were met by 
Traupmann at the station, taken to the field, and murdered. The 
statement that Kinck had bought a house at Pantin, near the 
station, would induce the woman and children to enter a dark 
lane, or even a field, without alarm. The story thus far seems to 
agree with ascertained facts, and the only question that arises on 
it is whether Kinck authorized Traupmann to summon his wife 
and children to Paris, or, in other words, whether Kinck was an 
accomplice or a victim. The Paris papers make an important 
observation, which we accept upon their authority, that Traup- 
mann is so feeble of person that he could not have committed such 
a slaughter without at least one assistant. 

The partial untruth of Traupmann’s story was demonstrated by 
the discovery on Sunday last, a week after the murder, of the body 
of Gustave Kinck, the son, slightly covered with earth, afew yards 
from the other bodies. We must express our astonishment that this 
discovery was not made until the sixth day after the discovery of the 
other bodies, and was made, not by the police, but by a carman at- 
tracted to the field by curiosity. We really do think that the police 
are not such blunderers even in London as they are in Paris. The 
me attach some importance to a medical opinion that Gustave 

inck had been dead as long as his mother and his brothers and 
sister, but it is evident that the bodies must all have been 
buried between the night of Sunday, September 19, and the 
following morning, because the public, if not the police, have 
watched the place since the first discovery. One of the papers 
states that two watches found on Traupmann have been identified 
by a shopkeeper at Roubaix as having belonged to the elder and 
the younger Kinck. This fact, if it be a fact, goes far to support 
the theory that Traupmann, with or without assistance, murdered 
the father as well as the mother and the children. But it is 
better not to discuss a theory which at any moment may be 
proved to be unfounded. The prisoner Traupmann was “ con- 
fronted,” according to the ted practice, first with the bodies 
of the mother and children, and afterwards with that of the eldest 
son. Qn the second occasion, the examining magistrate made to 
Traupmann the interrogative remark, “It was you who killed 
him,” meaning Gustave Kinck. We sometimes wonder how it is 
that with such a system the French police do not find out, not 
only all the crimes that are committed, but many that are not. 
But the conduct of this case thus far has not raised our opinion 
of the efficiency of the French police, who were indebted to a 
carman for finding the body of Gustave Kinck, and to a maritime 
gendarme for arresting ‘Traupmann. The conduct of educated 
society in Paris has resembled the conduct of educated society 
elsewhere—it likes to enjoy its murders. The latest statement 
we have seen is that a body, supposed to be that of the elder 
Kinck, has been discovered near Guebwiller in Alsace, to which 
place he had been supposed to have gone on business, This state- 
ment is very important, if true. : 


THE PRUSSIAN MANCGUVRES. 


—— summer operations of the various corps of the Prussian 
army are very far from being of recent origin. Many years 
ago, and long before Prussia had attained, or dreamed of attain- 
ing, her present position as a military Power, these tield manceuvres 
were regularly practised. What is really new is our interest in 
the matter. ‘Lo the British public of the last generation military 
science was a sealed book; to the British officers of the same 
period it was a book which very few studied, and which still fewer 
studied to any purpose. Of all arts the art of war was perhaps 
the most unpractical, conventional, and pedantic. ules, some of 
which might once have had a meaning, while others never could 
have had any, were held to be of prime importance. That tlie 
essential and ultimate business of soldiers was to fight seemed to 
be an altogether secondary consideration; the vital matter was 
how they should dress and look and move, and how their lives 
should be regulated as instruments of show and parade. 
Strapped and buttoned and buckled and stocked till he might be 
described as trussed and pinioned; clothed in a manner equally 
unsuited to heat or cold or wet; taught on the unbroken level 
of the barrack-yard and the drill-field to perform, with a pre- 
cision. impossible on any other ground, evolutions that would be: 
ridiculous in the face of an adversary, the European soldier 
strutted through a career no less useless than tedious, and, 
charged with the protection of the lives and liberties of peoples, 
was taught, by way of preparation for his task, a greater propor- 

tion of things that could never aid him in it than any other func- 

tionary in existence. Luckily no army was much better taught 
than its neighbours; had any one of them adopted a real prac- 

tical system, its achievements would have been more glorious for 

itself than advantageous to others or to the world; but the soldier 

of all armies continued to be a lay figure oa which military tailors 

exercised their monstrous fencies, and which drill-sergeants in- 

structed in attitudes and movements that were considered, by the 
best authorities, to embody the science of war. How troops. 

should fight, how they should be fed, how they should encamp or 

bivouac, were matters of comparatively small moment; even the 

touch of actual war failed to render military systems practical, and 

a Crimean general of the old school, an experienced soldier, was 

reputed to have remained to the end of his life steadfast in the 

belief that all our misfortunes in the campaign were owing to the 

fact that the men had thrown their stocks away. 

It was inevitable that this state of things should begin to come 
to an end as soon as, in any army, capable men were found to 
think for themselves, and to express their thoughts. The peace of 
the Continent has been too suddenly and too rudely broken of late 
years to allow any great Power to repose while a neighbour is 
making marked progress in military efficiency; and even before 
1866, not only had the most sacred traditions of the military 
system come to be questioned by bold sceptics, but changes were 
y woe begun which the improvements in weapons had rendered 
necessary. ‘The American war did much to accelerate reform, for 
both North and South were forced to improvise armies, and 
improvised armies were a flat contradiction of a system which 
demanded ample time and elaborate training for its successful 
development. Finally, the rapid successes of the Prussian arms, 
exciting the revenge of Austria, the jealousy of France, and 
the astonishment of the world, have given an impulse to military 
science which will certainly outlast this generation. The interest 
excited among us by military topics is comparatively faint and 
languid, the discussions on them in our journals are but as echoes 
of those which resound throughout the great military monarchies; 
nevertheless, the science of war stands among us now on very 
different ground from that which it occupied in the days of our 
fathers. ‘Thoughtful, practical, scientific soldiers are every day 
gaining adherents; doctrines which not long ago would have been 
summarily suppressed as flat blasphemy, find at least toleration; 
and the smart soldiers of a former day, whose ideas about war 
were derived solely from the drill-book, and who were used to be 
so triumphant in denouncing innovators, will find before long, as 
opinion moves onward, that they also will have to move onward, 
or to get out of the way. Of the foreign officers who attended 
the Prussian manceuvres, none were more appreciative, progres- 
sive, or intelligent than those who represented the English army. 
Probably most of those who witnessed these reviews for the 
first time were a little disappointed at the degree of strength dis- 
played by each corps. Twelve thousand intantry is not in these 
times a very imposing force; we often have nearly double the 
number at Aldershot; and corps of this strength seem a somewhat 
disproportionate result of the sweeping law which impartially 
places a whole population under arms. In admiring, therefore, 
the quality of the Prussian infantry, we must remember that 
these troops are the pick of the three annual contingents which 
they represent, and that a multitude of smaller and inferior men 
were drafted with them, who in peace are occupied in various 
military duties which keep them out of the ranks, This would 
account not only for the fine quality of these young soldiers, but 
for the singularly level aspect which their line and their column 
presented; and it is not to be supposed that their ranks (any 
more than our own) would preserve their high standard of appear- 
ance when fully recruited for war. Their vigour and activity are un- 
deniable, and there are probably no other troops in Europe who 
could march the same distances, carrying the same weights, with 
so much cheerfulness as they. Of stragglers and disabled men 
there were next to none. All the manceuvres which they would 
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be called upon to perform in war they executed with intel- 
ligence, spirit, and precision, and that they did so must be owing 
jn the main to a system of instruction adapted to the short term 
of service, which would never admit of much training in evolutions 
that are not of practical account. 

As to the manceuvres themselves, they did not display much 
novelty. Very general surprise was excited at the persistent 
advances of battalions in deep columns, under fire, till very near 
the point of attack. It has been seriously debated whether such 

rations are practicable under the fire of modern artillery, and 
the French, who had long ago diminished the depth of their 
columns to six ranks, now practise at Chalons an order of attack 
composed of a succession of lines in the loosest formation. As the 
Prussians have a special column of attack, offering the smallest 

ible depth to the enemy’s shot, it was expected that they would 
resort to it whenever exposed to heavy fire. Nevertheless, they were 
seen moving in the deep compact column of manceuvre across open 
ground which would have been swept throughout by the enemy’s 
artillery. No doubt deep columns are easier to move and to 
handle than lines; the officers have in this formation more con- 
trol of their men, and it has always been believed among us that 
Continental troops could not be brought to attack in more 
extended order. An instance of this was seen at Inkerman, where 
a French regiment could scarcely be brought to advance in line 
after it came under fire of the Russian guns. The order now 
practised at Chalons, though it offers the least possible depth to 
the enemy’s fire, is full of risk; the officers can have but little 
hold of their men, great opportunities must be offered to the 
enterprises of cavalry, and if the advance be once checked, the 
loose formation will degenerate into a rabble, or at best into a 
dense array of skirmishers. The right alternative must inevitably, 
as it would seem, lie between the Prussian and the French order 
of advance; and we believe that the formation for attack 
which would be best for English troops is that adopted 
by the Swedes, of wings of battalions in line, disposed en 
échiquier—a formation which, while offering the minimum depth, 
combines good order with facility of movement, and assures the 
leading troops of support. As to the argument that columns 
can find shelter in inequalities of ground more easily than lines, 
it is to be remembered that attacking troops which are solicitous 
to find sheltered ground are very apt to remain in it, and that 
well-chosen defensive positions allow very little cover to an as- 
sailant. On the whole, we think it indisputable that the Prussians, 
in adhering to the old column formation, have failed to solve the 
important tactical problem of how in these times to form troops 
for the attack of a position. 

The cavalry and artillery of these corps was in strength alto- 

ther disproportionate to the infantry, and this was because the 

russians, recognising the fact that these arms cannot be impro- 
vised, wisely keep them at war strength, while we have lately 
been diminishing, on economical grounds, the not very formidable 
numbers of our cavalry. The Prussian squadrons and batteries 
appeared, therefore, much as they would appear in a campaign, 
and though fairly serviceable, could not be called brilliant. That 
they can produce high-class cavalry was shown in the review of 
those of the Guard, which excited very general admiration. In 
Pomerania the horses and material of the cavalry and the 
batteries had a very work-a-day aspect, and evidently no time was 
expended on anything not of appreciable value in the war-market. 
But in their manoeuvres, as in those of the infantry, there was 
little that was novel—and many of the ways in which cavalry 
may be expected to be of use in future wars received no illustra- 
tion in the course of the operations. Nevertheless competent 
jndges hold that the Prussian cavalry is superior 

cause of the excellence of its officers) to that of the French, 
which has of late years lost notably in prestige and efficiency. 

In drill and appearance and sufficient training in those manceu- 
vres which they may be expected to perform in war, the Prussians 
have thoroughly solved the problem whether a competent army 
can be formed under their national conditions of service. With- 
out regarding it as exceptionally formidable, we believe it 
= justified in feeling confident in itself against all comers. 

ut there are two very important points on which these reviews 
afford no means of forming a judgment. After all, the object of 
modern manceuvres must principally be to bring troops into the 
position in which their fire will be most efficacious and then the 
superiority of fire will decide the result. Whether the Prussian 
infantry and artillery are thoroughly trained to use their weapons, 
whether the records of their practice show that they are skilful 
riflemen and artillerists, are matters of which these manceuvres 
afford, of course, no illustration. All that we know on that 
head is that their breechloader is probably the worst, just now, 
in Europe. In rifles, guns, and ammunition, we imagine, we 
have greatly the advantage of them—possibly somewhat also in 
the use of these, especially the artillery; and if two English 
batteries were set to manceuvre against three Prussian (that 
is, twelve guns on each side), we should have little fear for 
the result. But while we take the lead in warlike inventions, 
we are behind other nations in the thorough application of them 
to purposes of war; and while assured of the excellence both 
of our arms and of the training of those who wield them, we 
are altogether deficient in the practice of those combinations 
which are necessary to bring them into effective action. To do 
this we must approximate much more nearly to the field 
manceuvres of the Spades than we have yet done. But there 
are obstacles in the way of this; the districts to be found in this 


country where troops could mancuvre freely are few and far 
between, and the necessary expense would meet with little favour 
from War Ministers, who are forced to think so much more of 
saving than of efficiency. In Prussia vast regions are free from 
obstacles, and, when the crops are in, are exposed to but trifling 
damage from the movements of the troops. The operations in 
that country are exceptionally favoured, too, by other circum- 
stances. The chief personages of the realm are scientific soldiers, 
and take an immediate and personal interest in the manceuvres— 
even Count Bismark attended them as a general officer ; the whole 
people are, by their military system, interested in the progress 
and efficiency of the army; and fiyglly, the nation is still excited 
by the great success in war which brought it so vast an addition 
of territory and of importance. Our army has not these en- 
conragements, but, nevertheless, exercises of this kind would be 
quite within its reach if the advantages to all concerned— 
nai officers, and men—were fully and generally recog- 
nised. 


THE, VOLUNTEERS IN BELGIUM, 


EGUN in storm, the Volunteer expedition to Belgium has 
ended in sunshine, and, after more troubles than they had 
bargained for, the members of the expeditionary force found their 
Capua in Brussels, Hee olim forsan meminisse juvabit must have 
been the spirit in which many a good-humoured Britun sought for 
comfort i te he found himself roughing it where he had hoped 
for enjoyment. At one time the fate of the party threatened to be 
the sharpest ofthe many warnings we have had as to the ambiguous 
benetit of international hospitalities. For, although the authorities 
of Liége were careful to disavow — of a technically inter- 
national character in the invitation they tendered, yet international 
the invitations and the receptions were to all intents and purposes. 
Wherever the authorities or officials superintended in person the 
arrangements for the entertainment of their guests, the result seems 
to have been all that might have been hoped for when generosity 
and good taste were doing their best. It is true that irresponsible 
private persons abused the meagre rites of their costly hospitality, 
pillaging remorselessly the confiding strangers they had lured 
within their doors. But it would be as unfair and ungenerous to 
make this a reproach to their nation as if one of the Belgians whom 
we asked over to Wimbledon had imputed to all England the 
extortions of his Bloomsbury landlady and the overcharges of the 
cabman who drove him to Somerset House. 

From the first the Fates seemed to have set themselves against 
the expedition, and the Furies to have made up their minds to 
disconcert this attempt at tightening the bonds of international 
brotherhood. Steam has done a good deal towards permanently 
bridging the Channel, but for the moment hurricanes and surging 
seas were too strong for it. Three packets at least, while due at 
Ostend, lay cowering behind the Admiralty Pier at Dover. 
Patriotic Volunteers, whose time was matter of importance, and 
who were counting the hours of what they meant to be a pleasant 
holiday, as they lounged through the sloppy streets of draughty 
Dover, or sought broken repose in stifling cabins on greasy horse- 
hair, might tind a melancholy comfort in their strengthening 
convictions of the practical inviolability of the island they de- 
fend. If it may be made so hard fora handful of men to get 
out of it when they wish, and when the country to which they 
are bound is awaiting them with open arms, how precarious for 
an invading host must be a descent in the face of Channel 
Fleets, batteries afloat and ashore, torpedoes, regulars, and rifle- 
men! Once at sea, penned up together in the dismal horrors of 
that middle passage, something like those Dutch cattle whose 
sufferings swell the profits of the steam Companies, we doubt 
not that such moralizing suspended itself for the time. The 
least susceptible of the Volunteers, if they could think at all, were 
probably reflecting mournfully on the ordeal to which the malig- 
nant elements were subjecting men who were to handle arms of 

recision at long ranges. If an Epsom crack on his way to the 
F rench Derby goes back in the betting on the report of the ground 
swell that troubled his voyage, how heavily handicapped must be 
the riflemen whose brains and bodies have been so fearfully 
shaken and jumbled! However, the bare cessation of sufferin 
induces a flow of spirits, and doubtless the Volunteers renew 
these, and their strength as well, on their first contact with firm 
land. Despondency must have given way’ to hope as they 
looked forward to snug quarters among the hospitable Liégois. 
The foretaste of the Liége fleshpots ought to have been agreeable. 
The Belgians are exceptionally cunning in all that relates to the use 
of fire, and are as much at home in the management of batteries de 
cuisine as of blast furnaces, There are few places in Europe where 
the process emphatically rendered by the word “ restoring ” can 
be so satisfactorily carried out as at the Grand Junction of Malines, 
and those must be unappreciative travellers who have brought 
home no pleasant gastronomic memories from the hotels of the 
Place Royale at Brussels. Even luxuries may be reasonably enjoyed 
in Belgium in ordinary times, and the well-informed Englishman 
must have gone on his way to Liége in the well-grounded faith that 
he would procure the comforts of life at a tariff not inappropriate 
to the amount of an average Volunteer’s resources. If so, his hopes 
ran riot in a Utopia, and he reckoned without his hosts. Those 
who were fortunate enough to come within the immediate sphere 
of Mr. De Keyser’s commissariat arrangements had cause to bless 
that gentleman’s forethought. The outsiders who were cast on 
the promiscuous hospitalities of the town, and who sought their 
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billets where they might, found the Liége people smooth and 
shining as their own gun-barrels, and quite as hard. The municipal 
authorities were liberal and hospitable, but their constituents seem 
to have fought each for his own hand, and, as became members 
of the most practical and prosperous of Belgian communities, 
emulously to have made the most of their passing bit of good luck. 
Of course they were delighted to welcome their English guests, 
and that for more reasons than one. Nothing could have been 
more prepossessing and warmly demonstrative than their manners. 
International fraternization is a noble aspiration, and international 
sentiment an elevating thing, and its expression, moreover, 
costs nothing. So there was@lenty of it going, and plenty of 
heep-heep-hurrahing into ry cc as the Liégois and their 
guests crowded the cafés, where each man paid his scot, and was 
left to argue out the question of small change with the waiter. 
But business is business, and charity begins at home. Before 
being a good brother, you must show yourself a good husband and 
father, and, when the evil quarter of an hour came with the bill, 
the Englishmen found that their vociferous and demonstrative hosts 
had deeply-rooted convictions of the paramount claims of their own 
families. The professed hotel-keepers took the lead as in duty bound, 
multiplying their accustomed scales of charges by five and six. 
Citizens with spare rooms generally enrolled themselves as amateurs 
of the guild, and followed closely the example set by its syndics. 
A free ticket admitting to a scramble for a single State meal scarcely 
recompensed the Volunteer of stinted means for having to satisfy 
at famine prices an appetite sharp-set by Channel gales and change 
of air. Yet when the tir was to open at Spa, there was a natural 
reluctance to exchange the frying-pan they were frizzling in at 
Liége for what might prove to be the consuming fire of a fashionable 
Bath. Our countrymen felt like the traveller who ceases to brush 
away the mosquitoes, because he finds the half-gorged insects to 
be his best protection against the famished crowds who are wait- 
ing their turn. But the people of Spa proved more noble than 
those of Liége. They vindicated, and not too soon, the honour, not 
to say honesty, of their country, charging little or nothing more 
than was reasonable. But then Liége thrives by work; Spa— 
literally—by play. People who live by the reception of visitors 
have a sympathy with holiday-makers, and hope that the visit they 
make a pleasant one may be repeated. At all events Spa wel- 
comed its guests warmly, treated them friendlily, and sped them 
when they departed. 

By all accounts the special object of the expedition must be con- 
fessed a failure. Nearly every one shot indifferently, not except- 
ing many of the best of the men who represented us. Nor was it 
any discredit to them; on the contrary, we should have been 
surprised had it been otherwise. We cannot conceive a worse 
course of training for rifle practice than the vexation of being 
storm-bound, followed by a rough sea voyage and a scrambling 
railway journey. Arrived at his destination, the man who did 
not choose ungraciously to pose himself as an anchorite was borne, 
in a torrent of good-fellowship, into mild orgies at the cafés, 
More baneful beverages for a man who hopes to shoot finely 
and steadily than those ponches of blended sugar and fire whi¢h 
make the joy of the foreigner, we cannot imagine. Nor are 
aruffled temper, and the feelings of a man who is being flayed 
under the guise of friendship, likely to ensure a steady hand. 
Moreover, the business part of the arrangements was strangely 
defective in detail. The shots appear to have been hustled 
and crowded at the critical moment, as if the butts had been 
so many popular Aunt Sallies at a suburban race-course. The 
only Englishman who greatly added to his reputation was the 
Lord Mayor, and he gained European fame by the negative merits 
of his performance. The ingenious Committee pledged to secure 
his re-election ought to have made more than they seem to have 
done of his new titles to the honour. ‘To the high qualities 
which have won him honourable distinction at the festive board 
and on the judicial Bench must be added the self-denying 
discretion that, even at the cost of ridicule to himself, he 
declined to compromise the character for shooting of the body 
he accompanied, or the country of which he was chief municipal 
magistrate. In the neighbourhood of Liége he was a mark for 
special animadversion, and the crowd must have appreciated with 
peculiar zest the seeming ignorance that knew nothing of the con- 
struction of a gun. Then the storm of wind and rain which had 
marred their start stuck persistently on the skirts of the party, 

utting them otf their shooting, and even tumbling over their 

utts. Yet, in spite of all drawbacks, thanks to the good intentions 
of the Belgiaus and their indefatigable efforts to give effect to 
them, there was much that was enjoyable and a great deal of fun. 
The visitors saw the beauties of the country to almost unfair 
advantage. Flung down among the bold hills that embosom 
it, on the banks of its noble river, Liége is one of the most 
picturesque centres of manufacture in the world. Nestling in 
the depths of its valley on the slopes of the Ardennes, Spa, 
for the space of a brief acquaintance, is as attractive as most 
watering-places in Germany, The arrangements at the shooting- 
ranges might have been more business-like, but nothing could 
have been in much better taste than the accompanying fétes. At 
Spa the long alleys of the tree trunks and the leafy vistus of their 
boughs lend themselves to illuminations with a natural grace, and 
the administration, versed in effects by experience, made the very 
most of their advantages. Here the Volunteers stumbled on an 


entertainment not comprised in the official programme, and to the 
adventurous spirits of some of them the hazardous attractions of the 


the happy victims played, and we may form an idea of the general 
innocence from the letter of the Correspondent of a contempor 
that enjoys the largest circulation in the world. That gentleman, 
who freely placed his better knowledge at the disposal of his worse- 
informed countrymen, holds the rouge et noir and the trente e 
quarante to be distinct games, while he utterly ignores the pre- 
sence of a rouletie table. There might have been a deeper depth 
yet for the fleeced at Liége, notwithstanding the moderation 
of the bills at Spa, but the Belgian authorities most thoughtfully 
interposed, and insisted on the cloths being drawn over the 
tables for the time being. In recompense they provided dances 
where the gallant strangers had to face other dangers; where 
Belgian beauties rained smiles on the champions, if they did 
not adjudge the prizes. The subsequent reception in the capital 
of those who chose to find their way home by it, and to accept 
the Royal invitation, seems to have been something to remember, 
The Flemings have shown they can manage these things as 
well in Flanders asin the France ef which they are so jealous, 
If Belgium be the battle-field of Furope, Brussels, the brightest 
little capital in Europe, seems to have been built on purpose for 
the conquerors to celebrate their victoriesin. It is the city of 
all others for /étes. So we doubt not the gallant Volunteers who 
pluckily set the elements at defiance have found their reward in 
the long run, while the Liégois who preyed on the flying column 
are only exceptions to prove the rule of Belgian hospitality, 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 


MAN must be very fond of work who sits in the House of 
Commons from February to August, and is ready to preside 
over a Social Science Congress in September. .We might say 
many things complimentary and otherwise about Sir Stafford 
Northcote, but we will only say this, that after another week he 
will know as much about bores as any man in England. He may 
Sty feel obliged to us for reminding him that, besides the 
ores congregated at Bristol, there is a very remarkable bore upon 
the Severn ; and when he has seen that he will, we think, be fami- 
liar with every variety of bore existing in the kingdom. The 
business of the Association which has met at Bristol is, as Sir 
Stafford Northcote handsomely expressed it, to afford opportunities 
for calm discussion of social questions, such as the hurry of Puarlia- 
mentary business does not always allow. The same idea might be 
clothed in more homely words if we were to say that people go to 
Bristol to deliver speeches for which they cannot get listeners at 
Westminster or elsewhere. The members of this Association are 
doubtless able to persuade themselves that more essays and orations 
are wanted about Education and the Poor-law and Trade-Unions; 
but outsiders may be permitted to remark that there appears to them 
to be much less need for talking than for doing. ‘The subjects 
mentioned in Sir Stafford Northcote’s address are of the class to 
which editors of newspapers and periodicals have recourse when 
Parliament is prorogued, and the Continent is tranquil, and the 
Railway Compauies are killing ey few passengers. Such 
an address necessarily resembles half-a-dozen articles on what are 
called social subjects all combined in one, and the President must 
possess unusually brilliant talent to raise his composition above the 
level of a dull number of a current periodical. ye have read re- 
ports both of Sir Stafford Northeote’s address and of the Bishop of 
Gloucester’s sermon, and we make no pretence to extraordinary 
sanctity when we say that we would rather have been at the 
Cathedral than at the evening meeting of the Association. Sermons 
are generally dull, but they are not so dull as discussions upon 
social science; and, besides, we have been brought up in the duty 
of hearing sermons, while that of listening to lay discourses has 
been put upon us in our maturer years. Knowing as we do what 
it is to want to go to sleep at an evening sermon, we can imagine 
what it must be to struggle against the same wicked disposition 
at an evening meeting of the Association. One may compute 
the probable duration of a sermon, but social science is boundless, 
and the extent to which it may be discussed is incalculable. 
We are not sure, however, that a semi-slumberous condition is not 
most suitable for the reception of the truths of social science. 
There used to be a story of a shoemaker who went to Bristol fair 
to buy leather, and, going to a much-frequented inn, the only bed 
that he could get was in a room without a window. He went to 
bed and slept for his usual number of hours, and was rather sur- 
prised on waking to find that it was still dark. However, having 
a considerable faculty for sleep, he composed himself again, and 
after a few hours aroused himself once more, and still the night 
continued. He went on thus until he became so hungry that he 
could sleep no longer, and then he found that the fair was over. 
If that shoemaker is still alive he ought to have been invited to 
Bristol as an honorary member of the Association, for a man who 
could slumber for three days and nights in a dark room must be 
admirably qualified to attend discussions in a department of social 
science. 


We have said that the discourses at these meetings were like 
the heavy articles in periodicals, but perhaps it would be more 
correct to compare them to the heavy articles which are written 
for periodicals and do not goin. An editor must be very hard 
up, we should think, for padding before he would insert an 
article on the agricultural labourer and his pig who formed 
together one of the subjects of the President's address. As Sir 


gaming-tables proved irresistible. Ignorant or reckless of the odds, 


Stafford Northeote has had much experience of bores, he is 
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perhaps entitled to speak on pigs, and it is possible that he knows, 
although we do not, how the oe of that useful but un- 
savoury animal is to be reconciled with those improved sanitary 
arrangements which the President considers desirable in villages. 
The Irish peasant, as we know, puts the pig into the warmest 
corner of his cabin, because he pays the rent; and if the pig is, as 
Sir Stafford Northcote says, the English labourer’s bank, he is 
entitled to at least as much comfort as his Irish cousin. The 
economical value of the pig is undeniable, but we should rather 
fear that if he ventured into thet department of the Association 
which charges‘itself with the public health, he might, unless he 
were introduced by his friend Sir Stafford Northcote, be mistaken 
fora nuisance. The pig properly considered is a compensation 
to the agricultural labourer for the small money value of his 
wages. The President combated the error which assumes that 
money value as the measure of the advantages of the labourer’s 
position. We wonder that it did not occur to Sir Stafford North- 
cote to contrast the position of the farm-labourer with that 
of a Minister of the Crown, “I myself,” the speaker might 
have said, “have been worked as hard and paid as badly in 
roportion for my work as Thomas Noakes, and while he is 
able to indulge in the society of a pig, I am obliged to content 
myself with the discourse of bores.” The improvement which Sir 
Stafiord Northcote desires is not in the agricultural labourer’s 
condition, for that is nearly perfect already, but in his ideas. He 
ought to be taught that it is wrong to come in his eld age 
upon the parish, He must learn prudence and self-denial, and 
then, if the farmers can be persuaded to pay him by the piece, 
instead of by the day, he will be able to save when he is young 
enough money to maintain him when he is old. It is true that 
there is at present a difficulty in telling our labourer where he is 
to put his savings when he has made them, for our friend the pig, 
who has been compared to a bank, rather complicates the question 
by suggesting the improper idea of living upon capital. At 
presect, if a labourer does save any money out of his wages, he 
uts it into a benefit society, which usually ceases to pay 
just when its members are ready to receive. For remedy of 
this evil state of things Sir Stafford Northcote recommends 
“a development of the beneficent system of Savings’ Banks,” which, 
if it could be so far developed as to supply the labourers with 
anything to save, would be very beneficent indeed. The farmers 
who are exhorted to have recourse to “the great engine of 
lato ” would perhaps answer that whether they pay their 
abourers more wages when they are young, or keep them upon 
the poor-rates when they are old, comes to the same thing; or 
rather, it would come to the same thing if their labourers would 
save their increased wages to maintain them when they are 
past work, which they would not do. But with or without 
iece-work the labourer is to be trained to contemplate the 
auty of independence, and his landlord is to co-operate in 
perfecting his happiness by improving the cottage in which he 
dwells—not, however, as we hope, to the exclusion of the pig— 
and by the extension of the garden-allotment system, At this 
point of the discourse Sir Stafford Northcote again becomes 
oetical, and as he had before compared the labourer’s pig to a 
Savings Bank, he now compares his plot of garden ground to the 
same useful institution. ‘There is evidently some confusion in 
the speaker’s mind between finance and poetry, and he does not 
accurately distinguish between the Bank of England and the 
bank whereon the wild thyme grows. We rather think that 
calculation and imagination became so like ore another when Sir 
Stafford Northcote managed the Abyssinian war, that he has 
never been able to tell one from the other since. The comparison 
of a garden to a Savings Bank is particularly inappropriate, because 
the garden would cease to exist with the labour which created it, 
whereas the bank, to be useful, ought to continue when the 
labourer is worn out. But although Sir Stafford Northcote 
would make a wretched poet, he is honourably distinguished’ from 
some of the professors of social science by the possession of a little 
common sense. He is not an adherent of that philosophy which 
Lord Amberley expounded to the farm-labourers of Devonshire, 
but, on the contrary, he encourages the propagation of the human 
species by the remark that, if a farm-labourer has children, he 
can turn their labour to account in his plot of garden, Whether 
the peasantry of England would gain by being converted 
into owners of land is, in his opinion, doubtful, but it is un- 
doubtedly advantageous to allow them to occupy small allot- 
ments of land at moderate rent. Sir Stafford Northcote 
thinks that the agricultural labourer should be industrious and 
frugal, and then he will have little to complain of in his lot, 
although his rate of wages should continue, as it now is, extremely 
moderate. Such is Sir Stafford Northcote’s view of what can be 
done for the English labourer by the philanthropists who take 
for granted that he is to do nothing for himself. We wish that 
some of the philosophers who have met at Bristol would explain 
why it is that asingle ex-Minister in a leisure hour can settle 
the future prospects of the bulk of the English agricultural 
population on the principles of the Church Catechism, while 
a whole Cabinet has to labour without ceasing in order to do the 
same thing for Ireland. Thomas Noakes is disposed of by a 
few paragraphs in a specch, whereas Paddy M’Grath has whole 
Speeches to line elf, and yet is very far from being contented. 


CURRENT DRAMATIC LITERATURE, 
Iv. 

rpumEe has been lately an increased disposition manifested in 

France and Italy to regard persons killed in duelling as 
“ unfortunate victims to a practice from which society derives 
great advantages.” We do not propose to enter into a consider- 
ation of the desirableness of reviving the practice of duelling in 
England, but we wish to have it observed that unless there 
exists in society at least a potentiality of fighting the occupation 
of the modern dramatist will be almost gone. We lately re- 
marked that Mr. Robertson, in his play of Dreams, has not only 
introduced the improbable incident of a duel in “time present,” 
but has introduced it to very little purpose. A duke is supposed 
to be killed, but turns out not to be killed; and we must plead 
guilty to caring not a straw whether he is killed or not. There 
was produced on Saturday last at the Holborn Theatre a new 
play called Plain Speaking, in which the same improbable incident 
is rendered rather more improbable by being supposed to occur, 
not in a nobleman’s park in the country, but in a northern suburb 
of London. It is indeed quite true that people are still sometimes 
killed and wounded at Chalk Farm; but the instrument of 
destruction is not a pistol, but a steam-engine. We really do not 
know whether there remains of this classic ground enough un- 
built upon to fight a duel, unless indeed the authorities of the 
North-Western Railway would lend for the purpose a portion of 
their line. Speaking from imperfect knowledge of the locality, we 
should conjecture that the chalk has been long ago consumed as 
milk, and that the only farm now remaining is a baby-farm. But 
nevertheless we are required to believe that two gentlemen who 
are at an afternoon party at a villa in the Regent’s Park, and 
whom we strongly suspect, although without positive evidence, of 
playing croquet on the lawn, depart to settle a quarrel by a duel 
at Chalk Farm. One’s first impulse is to join the futile people 
who are always writing to the newspapers to ask “ Where are 
the police?” It certainly is a bold experiment to introduce into 
a drama of existing life the character of a well-dressed bully who 
insults people in reliance on his skill in duelling. Yet after all it 
does not so much matter what are the incidents of a play if only 
they are vigorously managed. There are dramatists who, if they 
had ventured on a duel at Chalk Farm, would have made it the 
means of exhibiting what they call a striking situation. The 
ground would have been measured and the men placed, and 
then would have entered on one side the policeman for whom 
we were inquiring, and on the other, the anxious mother of 
the younger combatant. They would, of course, be just too 
late for anything except frantic gesticulation. The practised 
duellist, the tyrant of society, would cover his youthful opponent 
with murderous hand, and would fire, but miss his mark, Then 
the boyish champion of a mother’s honour, who had magnani- 
mously received his adversary’s fire, would “delope,” as the 
learned say, or fire his pistol in the air, The mother, whose 
anguish had thus been turned into joy, would be too much 
overcome by her feelings to do more than assume a becoming 
attitude. The policeman, from force of habit, would suggest the 
propriety of moving on; and an inhabitant of Chall Farm, 
emerging from his dressing-room, would mention that there 
was a trifle of broken glass. That is how a duel would be done 
by some of our leading dramatists, and it is creditable to Mr. 
Morton that he has resisted the temptation to introduce a sensa- 
tional incident into Plain Speaking. The youth who trembles at 
meeting the crack shot until he knows him as the traducer, of his 
mother is an anachronism, but there was a time when he was pos- 
sible. The feeling which made him possible still exists, and 
therefore, if such a character is well played, an audience easily for- 
gets that it is out of date. We are probably rightjin saying that 
this scene only wants a full house for its success, as the sentiment 
which it excites is sure to be contagious. The success would 
certainly be legitimate, as it results, not merely from the fact of 
the duel, but from the dialogue which precedes and follows it. 


We do not enter into the question how much of this play is to 
be ascribed to a French original, All dramatists are thieves, but 
only some are found out. The mere framework of the play would 
be little for anybody to boast of making. The characters of the 
Plain Speaker and of the old pawnbroker are sufficiently developed 
to afford opportunity for competent acting, and the result of the 
labour of author und actors is a play which, by comparison with 
some others which now occupy the stage, may almost deserve 
to be called good. If the author does owe his success to a 
French play, we wish that other authors would incur debts of 
the same kind. Some of the best painters have worked as copyists 
for years, and we see no reason why writers should not do the 
same. We must make up our mind that duellists, like talking 
beasts, are possible “ at least in fable,” and on the whole we prefer 
an imaginary duel to a real fire-engine. The author of Plain 
Spealcing has endeavoured to exhibit human passion, and not mere 
machinery of wood and iron, He does not attempt what is 
called in the high style of criticism the developmentof the realistic 
element in the drama, and although the upholsterer at the 
Holborn Theatre is an important personage, he is not, as at some 
establishments he appears to be, the senior partner in the concern. 
At this theatre dramatic composition is still an art, and has not 
sunk to the level of a trade. 

The manager of the Holborn Theatre has revived one of 
the most popular pieces of the last century, and thus affords us 
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an opportunity of measuring the decline which the English 
drama has suffered in a hundred years, The ballad opera of the 
Waterman owed its success not merely to the singing of Incledon 
or Braham, but to the genius of an caer who could perceive the 
vetic side of ordinary life. This piece, like that which is now 
ing played at ae Lane Theatre, has an oarsman for its lead- 
ing character, and a boat-race for its principal event. But it would 


not have occurred to Dibdin, as it has to the author of Formosa, | 


that such a piece was worthy to form for many weeks, or 
= months, the chief entertainment at the first theatre in 

ondon, The managers of theatres in the last century did not 
suffer under that exhaustion of intellectual resource which 
they now experience. As a work of art, Formosa is as far 
below the 
above it. But the most remarkable contrast exists in the 
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aterman as it is placed by managerial necessity | 


szoral aspect of the two dramas. In the old play the character | 
of a Thames waterman is elevated, and we might almost | 


say ennobled. In the new play the character of an Oxford 
stroke-oar is debased and vulgarized. It is true that by way of 
compensation we are actually shown in Formosa a sort of magni- 


fied child’s toy in the shape of two oe passing under | 


an imitation of Barnes Bridge, while in the Waterman we only see 
a room in the inn at Battersea from which we are to suppose that 
the race is visible. The dramatist of the last century had few 
resources of painting and upholstery at command, and he did well 
enough without them. We are far from undervaluing the acces- 
sories which modern wealth supplies, but we protest against 
attempts to construct a play merely out of properties. We be- 
lieve that it is correct to call the Waterman a ballad opera, 
although it has fewer songs in proportion to the spoken dialogue 
than other pieces of the same class which have equalled or sur- 
passed it in popularity. It has, however, three songs which will 
never be forgotten as long as English is spoken by any people 
that use boat or ship; and the play which these songs embellish 
would be a good play without them. A modern dramatist who had 
as much material as this short play affords, irrespectively of its 
world-famous songs, would construct with them a long play which 
should be the staple entertainment of a theatre for a whole year. 
Take the single character of Mrs. Bundle, which ew neither 
the author nor his audience thought a very-remarkable creation ; and 

t such a character would make the fortune of a modern dramatist, 
if he could inventit. If we observe the two aquatic herves Tom Tug 
and Tom Burroughs, we shall see that the former really is a water- 
man while the latter is not in the least like the stroke-oar of a 
University boat. Mr. Boucicault cannot represent a boat’s crew by 
words, and so he puts eight men upon a bench and causes them to 
make-believe at rowing. But Dibdin could make Tom Tug talk like 
what he was. The scene in which he courts Wilhelmina is adorned 
with two ofthe most beautiful and popular songs ever heard on the 
English stage—songs which please equally in the most refined 
drawing-room and on the deck of a man-of-war. And it is adorned 
also with simplicity and manly tenderness. “I am plain and 
downright,” says Tug; “I'd do all that is in my power to make 
ne happy, if you’d have me. If you won't, I have nothing to do 

aut to cast away care, and go on board a man-of-war; for I could 
never bear to stay here if you was married to another.” The girl 
asks if he will leave England and all for love of her? “ That's 
what I would,” says Tug. “Well,” says she, “that would be 
charming.” This is a scene at Battersea in the old play, and those 
who have seen the new play may compare with it a scene at 
Fulham. Both these scenes are doubtless true to nature, for 
it is in a sense natural that men should become brutes as well as 
that they should become heroes. The older dramatist, as we have 
said, elevated his subject, and the modern dramatist has debased 
it. The one has dwelt on that part of the nature of the waterman 
which made him kindred with chivalrous nobility. ‘The other has 
chosen to combine aquatic prowess with moral degradation. 

It is, of course, to be remembered that no modern dramatist can 
reckon on the sympathetic audiences which during many successive 
years listened with rapturous delight to T’om’s farewell to his 
trim-built wherry. When he told Wilhelmina that, if she would 
not have him, he would on board a man-of-war, there were 
ships lying in the river which would welcome the love-sick water- 
man, and give him an early opportunity of diverting melaucholy 
thoughts by a gale of wind or a tight with a hostile cruiser. Nay, 
the very actor who played the part, if he had dared to show him- 
self outside the theatre in his stage dress, would have run great 
risk of being seized by a pressgang, and sent to learn by actual ex- 
perience how to describe a storm in the Bay of Biscay. Many a lad 
of spirit in those years did the very thing which Tom talked of 
doing, and among the crews who fought under Rodney, Hood, 
Howe, and Nelson, there were some who went to sea because 
they were weary of the land, and these, we may be sure, were 
among the best and bravest seamen in the fleet. Some of these 
humble heroes returned to win as men the love which had been 
denied to them as boys, and more perished in those battles which 
raised their country to the height of naval glory. We cannot 
in these days produce the feeling with which, after news arrived 
of Rodney’s victory in the West Indies, or Nelson’s at the Nile, 
a crowded theatre listened to the lines :— 

Then, mayhap, when homeward steering, 

With the news my messmates come, 

Even you, the story hearing, 

With a sigh, may cry, poor Tom ! 
During nearly twenty years of the great war with France, 
Gvitish fleets watched with unintermitted vigilance the ports of 
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Brest, L’Orient, and Rochefort, and never left their stations out- 
side those harbours, unless compelled by stress of weather, or 
dearth of water or provisions, to seek an ge sana pes Many a 
young waterman who had been jilted by a wayward girl, thought 
of home and love as he took his turn in those never-ending we. 
watches, until the western coast of France became as familiar to 
him as Chelsea or Battersea, and he could tell from long and 
hard experience 

Of that day when we lay 

In the Bay of biscay, O! 

It is not the fault of Mr. Boucicault that, for want of naval 
battles to excite the enthusiasm of his audience, he has been 
obliged to have recourse to an aquatic contest of another kind. 
But, as he has chosen to take boating on the Thames for the sub- 
ject of his drama, he provokes comparison with one of the most 
successful, and at the same time most innocent, plays that were ever 
brought upon the stage. Mr. Boucicault’s play has been in a way 
and for a time successful, but the less said about its innocence the 
better. It is some comfort to be able to hope that this author and 
his works will be forgotten while Dibdin’s songs are still remem- 
bered. He has contrived to supply an exact measure of the 
decline of English dramatic literature in the last hundred years, 
and in the piece which he calls Furmosa he has so strangely 
mingled honour with baseness, and hardihood with debauchery, 
that we cannot help applying to his work the words, 


turpiter atrum 
Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne. 


THE MUNICH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


HE world has become almost tired of Exhibitions which are 
often little else than large shops for the advertisement and 
sale of goods. Hence the opinion has gained ground that these 
public shows must henceforth be select rather than indiscriminate, 
specific instead of miscellaneous. We incline to think that the 
attempt made this year in Munich escapes the suspicion which 
attaches to the trade in so-called International Exhibitions. Its 
purpose is well defined; while Galleries elsewhere are open for 
merchandize, the Glass Palace in Munich is devoted to the Fine 
Arts. Thus the man of taste has no reason to dread that his 
search for pictures will be ene by cases of preserved meats, 
or that his study of sculpture will be broken by piles of timber 
from Canada or nuggets of gold from California. Doubtless a 
large proportion of the works are for sale, and not a few pictures— 
such, for example, as those by M. Alma Tadema—have been 
already hawked about from nation to nation; still, on the whole, 
the selection has been made with discrimination. That these 
interminable galleries are widely representative of European art 
will be evident from a statement of their contents. ‘Thus, oil 
pictures are in number 1,631; cartoons, water-colours, &c., 760; 
sculpture, 392; glass paintings, 7; architectural drawings, 59 : 
total, 3,386. I'he nations represented are France, Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, Switzerland, England, and Germany; the last under the 
subdivisions of Bavaria, Austria, North, South, and Middle Ger- 
many. Ofthese nations, Bavaria is the best represented, and Eng- 
land the worst. It had been, indeed, fortunate for us if we had been 
absent altogether. Some countries represented in Paris two years 
ago hold themselves, in fact, here aloof, such as Russia, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Spain, and Portugal; not to mention Turkey, 
Greece, and Egypt. Thus the extreme north, west, and east of 
Europe are cut off, and the strength of the Exhibition is in truth 
determined by the geographical, not to say the political, position of 
the city in which it is held. Bavaria, as we have said, comes out 
best—she bears away ten medals and decorations, while England 
obtains only one. Austria likewise does much to redeem the 
reputation she well-nigh lost in Paris; and Prussia, including the 
school of Diisseldorf, fights hard for mastery ; yet the North Ger- 
man Confederation naturally fails to beat Bavaria in a field of 
battle which she had but to accept, not to choose. The nation 
which organizes an Exhibition is always understood to have an 
advantage. In a word, it is not too much to say that the divers 
schools of Germany have never been in equal force ; therefore, to 
these larger and more important parts of the Exhibition we will 
mainly direct our attention, 

The Munich school may be likened to the Roman school of the 
middle ages; it has passed through successive stages; it has 
drawn the best talent to itself; Fra Angelico, Perugino, Michael 
Angelo, and Raffaelle, all painted by turns within the Vatican. 
‘aol so, in Munich, churches and palaces have been decorated by 
Hess and Schraudolf, the modern representatives of the old 
spiritual school, and by Cornelius, the avowed — of Michael 
Angelo. Then followed Director Kaulbach, in a style compounded 
of Raffaelle and Giulio Romano, till at last we come to Professor 
Piloty, who seems to have borrowed historic dignity and dramatic 
force from Delaroche, light and shade from Correggio and Rem- 
brandt, and illusive realism from the Dutch masters. Few schools 
within the period of two generations can boast of talents so distin- 
guished, and the varied phases assumed are to a great extent illus- 
trated in the several galleries assigned to Munich. Yet there is 
a singular paucity of religious works, of which, indeed, the late 
King Ludwig gave his subjects a surfeit. It is evident that Over- 
beck, Hess, and Schraudolf have had their day, and that young 
men of promise now pledge their fortunes to the opposing realistic 
and naturalistic party. Munich is passing rapidly from high 
art into genre, and accordingly the son of Professor Schraudolf, 
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instead of dedicating himself to Annunciations and Nativities, ex- 
hibits “ A Girl playing the Piano.” Overbeck does not sustain a 
failing cause by a single picture. Thus the credit of the great 
yevival of Christian art extolled by Niebuhr, Bunsen, and Frede- 
rick Schlegel has to be upheld by some half-dozen works, such as 
“ A Holy Family,” by Professor Ittenbach, one of the four painters 
of the frescoes in the chapel of Remagen; “Christ and his 
Apostles,” by the well-known Professor Steinle, of Frankfort ; 
“ Bsther and Ahasuerus,” a poor production by Professor Schrau- 
dolf, of Munich; and “The Meeting of Jacob and Rachel,” 
already exhibited in Paris without reward by Herr Fiirich, of 
Vienna. These works do not commend themselves to the English 
eye. We in England care little for their merits, and their defects 
are peculiarly obnoxious to our tastes. This German school shuns 

icturesque treatment, striking effect of light and shade, pleasing 
| sean. of colour, and it seeks recompense in noble motive, sym- 
metric composition, generic forms, and passionless placidity. Such 
astyle is certainly not in keeping with the age, and its ill estate 
within the Exhibition does not occasion, even to the German mind, 
much regret. 

But the Germans must have high art of some sort; if they 
cannot always produce pictures great in thought, they may at any 
rate cover canvasses big in size. It must be confessed that the 
nation has great power in the way of large cartoons. German artists 
have giant ideas, which they express forcibly in form and in light 
and shade; they are masterly draughtsmen. It is true they cannot 
paint, chiefly because disagreeable colouring is part of their prin- 
ciples. The cartoons of Cornelius—those, for example, possessed 
by Berlin—are not surpassed in the whole range of art ancient or 
modern, save by Ratfaelle’s design in the Ambrosian Library, 
Milan. We had, therefore, hoped to encounter works in the 
Exhibition worthy of a nation of fresco-painters, but we were dis- 
appointed. Strange to say, we search in vain for followers of Corne- 
lius. This master of design, like his great original, Michael Angelo, 
is apparently doomed to stand alone ; no pupils venture to tread in 
his high and perilous path. Perhaps a genius wild and daring as 
Fuseli might have scaled with Cornelius the sky or brought down 
fire from heaven ; but no such adventurous spirit now lives in Ger- 
many. Even Director Kaulbach, who by common consent is one 
of the greatest of living artists, seems, now that he rests from his 
arduous efforts in Berlin, to be somewhat less than himself. His 
influence is scarcely more felt within the Exhibition than that of 
Cornelius, yet he gives proof of his unrivalled power of crea- 
tion in the large yet pretentious cartoon, the “ Battle of Salamis.” 
The composition is artificial ; the forms and lines have the extra- 
vagance of the florid Renaissance. The artist has usually lacked 
simplicity, repose, and severity, and it is a misfortune that mature 
years do not mitigate excess of youthful ardour. Some of the 
romantic compositions with which this distinguished painter has 
of late amused himself—such as the cartoons now before us in illus- 
tration of “ Romeo and Juliet,” the “Lohengrin,” the “ Nibel- 
ungen,” and “ Tannhiiuser”—have assuredly not the merit of 
quietude or retiring modesty. Professor Kaulbach’s romance is 
not equal to his fun and satire. We prefer one plate in Reinecke 
Fuchs to whole volumes done by ed erm rule for the illustration 
of Goethe and Shakspeare. In Paris the artist gained a grand 

ize by his cartoon the “ Age of the Reformation” ; that crowning 

onour has, by a not very reasonable regulation, rendered him in- 
eligible to further reward in Munich; hence the largest, if not the 
best, work in the Exhibition—this cartoon of “the Battle of Sa- 
lamis ”—remains without recognition. We may mention, as indica- 
tions of national works now in progress in Bavaria, four immense 
historic pictures—the “Marriage of Alexander,” by Professor 
Andreas Miller; “ Pericles,” by Herr Foltz; the “ Court of Fred- 
erick II. in Palermo,” by Professor Ramberg ; and the “ Coronation 
of Charles the Great,” by Herr Friedrich Kaulbach, the nephew of 
Director Wilhelm Kaulbach. These four compositions have been 
executed at the command of the King for the Galleries in the Maxi- 
milianeum, that still unfinished colossus of Munich which crowns 
the Maximilian Strasse. It would seem as if these German 
schools had a patent whereby they can roll out history by the 
piece; if canvas and cash are granted without stint, they will fill 
time and space with any number of emperors, princes, generals, 
senators, &c. And what seems remarkable is that these historic 
panoramas rise one and all to just about the same level of re- 
a mediocrity. German artists are almost too well-educated ; 

they thought less of the academy they might know more of nature. 
It was said in 1848 that the revolutions were concocted by pro- 
fessors, and therefo-:e failed; and it is a startling fact that forty pro- 
fessors of art exbibit within these galleries, and whether professors 
are worth more in art than in politics it were hard to decide. 
Pictures by professors in Munich, like the works of Academicians 
in London, are often sustained more by prescription and protection 
than by merit; they are apt to be stately and stolid, lifeless and 
—_ Thus some of the German schools are in danger of dying 
of dignity. 

The Exhibition shows that the dead formalism into which 
German art had been falling finds means of escape in health- 
ful naturalism and vigorous realism. Two of the foremost 

nters now left to Europe—Profesror Piloty of the school of 

unich, to whom a first prize was awarded in the Great Paris 
Exhibition, and Herr Knaus of the rival school of Diisseldorf, 
who obtained the still higher distinction of one of the eight grand 
ee in the same Exhibition—not to mention men such as Vautier, 
entin, Jordan, Karl Becker, Burger, Meyerheim, and others, 
form @ compact and determined body which’ has already discom- 


fited the camp long held by high art. These names, which 
indicate almost as many styles as painters, prove that the recent 
reaction obtains more or less in all the chief cities inGermany. As 
exceptions, however, Vienna and Carlsruhe, still much to their 
prejudice, abide by the old traditions, The above-named masters, 
with the exception of Professor Piloty, seldom rise out of genre. 
Herr Knaus paints with broad fun a rustic merrymaking ; Herr 
Vautier, of Diisseldorf, with humour, the village dancing- 
master; Herr Salentin, also of Diisseldorf, the Convent School ; 
and so with the rest. This German genre has a nationality of its 
own; it has seldom the sparkle of Meissonnier, the tenderness of 
Frere, or the superlative finish of Willems; it is more after the 
manner of Jan Steen, broad and downright. And yet these rustic 
scenes do not smell of beer or tobacco; in short, they seldom 
offend against taste. The number of artists who can paint fairly 
well simple domestic incidents has become great, yet, strange to 
say, not even half a dozen of the number are known in England ; 
and London picture-dealers cannot venture on the prices which 
men like Knaus and Vautier command, because their customers 
pay rather for a name than for art. The Americans are, if pos- 
sible, more ignorant than the patrons of our manufacturing dis- 
tricts ; thus Teston are known toenter shops in Munich with un- 
limited orders for any number of Meissoniers that can be supplied, 
while they will not venture to touch a picture, however prime, 
by any painter whose name has not been loudly dinned in their 
ears. It is easy to understand how the high art of Germany has 
failed to obtain appreciation in England, but that the naturalistic 
schools, which have risen in reaction, should suffer from the same 
prejudice appears unreasonable. 

The strongest school at this moment in Germany is that of 
Professor Piloty; its numeric force was first attested in the In- 
ternational Exhibition of Paris, and now again in Munich we 
meet on all sides with signs of its paramount sway. This artist, 
great not only in the painting of pictures, but also in his power 
to call forth talent in others, has aéeliers wherein year by year 
some twenty painters are training under his immediate guidance. 
The system resembles the Parisian; it recalls, too, the times of 
old, when in Italy Perugino, Rafiaelle, and the masters of Venice 
were surrounded by devoted scholars. It is interesting to learn 
that the son of Kaulbach is now painting in the studio of Piloty. 
The master’s manner is made unmistakably manifest in his 
“ Marie Stuart,” a work far more subtle and refined than the 
contributions of M. Gallail to these galleries, and surpassing in 
technical qualities of light, shade, colour, texture, the compositions 
of the late Ary Scheffer and Delaroche. The first grand Saal sets 
forth the Munich school in a force and a fulness not seen before. 
Here are found works more or less characteristic of Max, Wagner, 
Miiller, Makart—all followers of Piloty. M. Max, already famous 
by reason of the “ Christian Martyr,” again ap to sympathy 
and excites sensation by a couple of works—the “ Melancholy 
Nun,” and the “ Anatomist”—which have won for the young 
painter a prize. There lies on a stretcher, covered with a 
white sheet, a young girl, just budded into womanhood, of 
Cenci-like beauty and moonlight lor; she is dead, yet 
breath, almost speech, lingers about the eo “The Anatomist ” 
draws aside the sheet, and prepares for dissection. The idea is 
morbid, not to say revolting, but the spectator is spell- 
bound by the consummate art. Herr Miuller’s “ Hamlet” 
is like Mr. Fechter’s, free, easy, snobby; Professor Wagner's 
“Frauenraub” is dashing as Mazeppa at Astley’s; Herr Makart’s 
“Sketch for the Decoration of a Hall” shows that this school has 
mastered the conditions of mural painting. Munich is said to 
contain a thousand artists, and we marked more than seventy 
pictures in the Exhibition as worthy of notice. The artists to 
whom prizes have been awarded represent styles widely diversified. 
Thus terr Franz Adam gains a premium for an episode in 
Solferino not unworthy of Horace Vernet; Herr Brandt, for 
picturesque treatment of horses and horsemen; Herr Max, for 
“The Melancholy Nun”; Herr V. Hagn, for a capital interior 
with figures, ‘‘ The Library in the Jesuits’ College, Rome ” ; Herr 
Seitz, for genre not unworthy of the old Dutch ; Herren Lenbach 
and Fiissli, for portraits which have few equals in Europe; Herr 
Braith, for capital cattle; and Herr Lier, for landscapes at once 
literal and poetic. Baron Rhomberg exhibits some effective 
designs ; Herr Lindenschmitt some vigorous historic works ; and 
Mr. Folingsby a refined and poetic composition, “The Song is 
over.” 

The Munich school, as manifest in the productions we have named, 
if varied, is pronounced. The spectator receives the impression that , 
the painters know what they are about; they work with a defined 
purpose, they are well grounded ia the grammar of art. To the 
ordinary observer the difference between the two leading schools 
of Germany, the Muuich and the Diisseldorf, is not very appa- 
rent, yet the mode of treatment is different. The school of 
Piloty, in particular, is remarkable for its vigour and its realism, for 
the focussed intensity of its light, for a special quality of grey in 
half shade from which distinguishable detail looks out, and for a 
concerted and accumulative effect throughout the picture, so 
that light and shade are made to enhance the colour, and the 
strongest point of contrast directs the eye to the situation where the 
action is forced toaclimax. Hence it follows that the pictures are 
constructed as a problem, balanced like an equation, and managed as 
a drama in which each circumstance is made to bear upon the plot. 
The subjects chosen have dignity, the forms are studious of beauty, 
and yet realism and individualism are sought through truth in 
portraiture, and even to the texture of a stone and the tissue of a 
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silk. If it be objected that the result is artificial, it may be urged 
in reply that art must be artificial, because it is something less, 
and yet somewhat more, than nature. 

The remaining portions of the Exhibition, if less important than 
those on which we have already touched, present interesting 
materials did space permit us to enter into further details. We 
can now do little more than add a few general remarks. _ Prussia, 
with her schools of Berlin and Diisseldorf, was stronger in Paris ; 
Herr Lessing, the champion of Protestantism, is again absent, and 
Herr Leu, whom we generally rank as one of the grandest of 
landscape painters, gives no sample of his literal, yet large and 
imeginative, treatment. On the whole, German landscape art does 
itself some injustice, though we are grateful to the National Gal- 
lery of Berlin for the loan of one of its most valued possessions—a 
landscape by Herr Andreas Achenbach, broad, transparent in 
shadow, lustrous in deep colour. A picture thus balanced in tone, 
and carefully brought together, may serve as a reproof to German 
artists who indulge in violent contrasts and surprises, and often 
mistake crudity for colour, and pictorial exaggeration for nature’s 
simplicity. Into such error Mr. Bierstadt, the American who 
borrows his art from Diisseldorf, has fallen in an immense and 
imposing picture, “A Storm in the Rocky Mountains, North 
America.” The Jury were right in passing this picture without a 
prize. These galleries on the whole confirm the opinion that the 
Germans are unsurpassed in the painting of snow-mountains, espe- 
cially under the glow of sunrise or sunset; the Alps they draw in 
— sharp outline against the sky, mountain masses they model 

oldly in relief, and they manage well the lineal and atmospheric 
perspective of successive distances along wild ravines. The grand 
mountain panorama in our last Royal Academy exhibition was a 
characteristic example of the favourite treatment, and the violent 
contrasts of light and colour and the blue of its shadows also 
indicate the faults of the entire school. We are glad to observe 
that the Swiss are obtaining greater pictorial mastery over their 
mountain land; altogether their contributions show considerable 
progress within the last few years. Maly, Holland, Belgium re- 
main pretty much in the position in which previous International 
Exhibitions have placed them, and there is little new to say of the 
several contributions of these countries. Tor the same reason few 
words need be added on the interesting but fragmentary collection 
of French works. The time is passed when criticism on M. Fréve 
or M. Meissonier could present much that is novel. It is hard, 
however, to pass in silence the magnificent landscapes of M. Corot, 
an artist seen, fortunately, in our last Academy almost to equal 
advantage as here in Munich. It is difficult also not to give 
vent to feelings of mingled admiration and amazement as we 
look on the boldly defiant landscapes of M. Courbet, and on the 
famous picture of “ ‘Two Stonebreakers” by the same painter, which 
_ with a vengeance the creed of uncompromising naturalism. 

e may mention that M. Gustave Doré makes his presence but 
too apparent by several worlis of clever audacity ; the style does not 
take in Germany, and the artist obtains no reward. The notorious 
M. Cabinel is more fortunate; the picture of “ Paradise Lost,” 
which created so much commotion in Paris, has here obtained a 
premium from the Jury and a purchaser in the King, who secures 
the work as a sensational climax to the Maximilianeum, which, if 
ever finished, will be the last, and almost the largest, wonder in 
the world. 

We cannot conclude without giving a word of recognition to 
the Loan Exhibition of Old Masters. The classic building 
opposite to the Glyptothek‘has this year been set apart to a choice 
assemblage of pictures, which show that the numerous art trea- 
sures held by private families in Germany maintain a distinctive 
national character. The value of the series is attested by the fol- 
lowing chief works:—“ ‘The Virgin with the Family of Biirgermeister 
Meier,” by Holbein, said to be the original of the celebrated 
painting in the Dresden Gallery; “L’ Homme l’Oeillet,” by Jan 
van Evek, from Mr. Suermondt’s private collection in Arx-la- 
Chapelle ; the portrait of Holzschuher, also the portrait of Jacob 
Fugger, both by Albert Diirer. These rooms contain 264 pictures, 
some of which, it is said, seek purchasers. The authorities of our 
National Gallery would do well to be on the lock-out. 


REVIEWS. 


RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER.* 


TX years have elapsed since the publication of the first volume 
of the Speculum Historiale of Richard of Cirencester, and we 
have for many reasons delayed any notice of the work till it should 
be finished. Mr. Mayor has now presented us with the second 
and last volume all complete, with glossary, index, and preface. 
If we had ee to review the first portion of the work we 
should have had little to say except in the way of criticism of 
the style in which it was edited, and our judgment would not 
have been so favourable as that which we are glad to be able to 
express in this notice of the completed work. 


* Ricardi de Cirencestria Speculum Historiale. De Gestis Regum Anglia. 
From the Copy in the Public Library, Cambridge. Edited by John E. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Published by the 
Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls. Vol. I. a.p. 447-871. London: 


Lo. 1869, 


Longmans & Co. 1863. Vol. Il. a.p. 872-1066. London: Longmans & 


Richard of Cirencester has an undoubted right to appear in 
this series of Chronicles issued under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls, in spite of the modest estimate of its value which 
his editor has formed and expressed. At the end of a long and 
elaborate preface, of which we shail have more to say presently, 
Mr. Mayor gives an epitomized enumeration of the sources of the 
Speculum, which are always cited on the margin of both his 
volumes; and after telling us that his author adds scarcely any- 
thing to what is already in print, except contributions to the Acta 
Sanctorum, he proceeds to i, by means of instances, how care- 
less Richard has been in the use made of his originals. We have 
no fault, therefore, to find with Mr. Mayor’s estimate of Richard 
of Cirencester, which is summed up as follows :— 

The chief grounds for printing the Speculum are thus not its intrinsic 
merits, but the use which has been made of it by historians and antiquaries,. 
the numerous errors which are current respecting it and its author, and the 
conclusive evidence which it bears to the spuriousness of that De Situ to 
which Richard owes most of his fame. 

We have already implied that the editing of this second volume 
exhibits a marked improvement on the mode in which the first. 
was produced. Not only does the first volume contain a large 
number of careless errors of press, but there are various little 
editorial inconsistencies which altogether disappear in the second. 
As far as the first volume is concerned we have neither the 
exact text of the Chronicler, nor a text which has been cor- 
rected on any definite principle. Mr. Mayor's scholarlike editing 
of the second volume so entirely commends itself to us that we 
think it worth while to draw attention to this defect in the portion 
of the work issued six years ago, in the hope that the mode of 
representation of the original MS. now adopted by Mr. Mayor 
may ie the standard and type for future editors of this series 
of works, 

We think, then, that the proper mode of producing these works 
is to print the exact text of the writer, with all its barbarisms 
and solecisms such as he intended to write it, no other cor- 
rections being admitted into the text excepting such as plainl 
represent what the writer intended, but what he or his amanuensis. 
by accident or carelessness failed to produce. Thus we hold it 
to be a great mistake either to alter such words as halbunde, 
capescendam, conubium, mayestatem, optinebis, or to call attention 
to them in a footnote. ‘They are a recognised mode of spel- 
ling medieval Latin, which there is no occasion either to. 
change or to make the subject of special remark. No one who: 
could read such a work at all would ever think of accusing an 
editor of carelessness for leaving such readings unnoticed. Now 
we observe that in the first volume of this work unclassical ex- 
pressions are sometimes left, as we think they ought to be, 
unnoticed; sometimes they are altered in the text; and some- 
times they are left as the author wrote them, and notice of the 
solecism is given at the foot of the page. We take instances 
almost at random. At p. 269 optinebis is allowed to stand in 
the text unnoticed. At p. 250 habundare is ejected from the 
text to make room for the classical form abundare. And lastly 
at p. 219 we have a sentence left just as the author left it, 
though, owing to the omission of two words which are supplied 
in a note from Wiiliam of Malmesbury, it is entirely imperfect. 
The author has written Etsi approbamus exemplum without any 
apodosis to the sentence. What he meant to write was appro- 
bamus effectum, imprebamus exemplum, but in the act of tran- 
scribing he fell into the most common error of a scribe, that of 
the omission of words which intervene between two words of 
similar termination. We have one other slight inconsistency to 
notice. We do not see any occasion, because the expression bella 
plusquam civiia occurs, to refer to the passage in Lucan from 
which it may probably have been derived; but an editor who 
does this at all must expect to be found fault with when he omits 
to insert other references in cases where the allusion is equally or 
even more palpable. For instance, at p. 288, the editor might just 
as reasonably have quoted Virgil’s neid, 1. 73, connubio jungam 
stabili, in illustration of the expression stabili connubio conjunxeris.’ 
Neither, again, do we feel that the alteration of the unknown 
form strayea cede, p. 204, into tragica cede is so certain ap 
emendation that it ought to have been admitted into the text, 

All these occasions of complaint disappear in the second and 
recently issued volume of this work. The number of notes is very 
much reduced, and almost every note consists of a chronicling of a 
mere error of writing in the copier of the MS. And thus we have 
the text of the author presented, not indeed exactly as the MS. 
exhibits it, but as the author intended to have written it. Some 
of these corrections have been made in a most scholarlike way. 

Of the contents of the Speculum little need be said. It is a mere 
compilation from earlier writers, all of whom are in print, and it 
answers very exactly to its title—De Gestis Regum Anglie. It is 
divided into four books, at the beginning of the first of which the 
author names himself and his profession at full length ; and on the 
last page of the fourth he repeats the same designation of him- 
self, promising a continuation of his work, which shall begin at 
the fifth book, with the history from the Norman Conquest, or 
rather from the birth of the Conqueror; but it is impossible to 
determine whether the second part was either wholly or in part 
written. It is almost needless to say that the sources are mainly, 
for the earlier portion, Geoflrey of Monmouth and Bede; for the 
latter, Roger of Wendover, William of Malmesbury, and Florence 
of Worcester. 

The Speculum has been edited from the only MS. of it which is 
known to exist—Ff.i. 28, in the University Library at Cambridge. 
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This was written by three separate hands. The facsimile of the 
earliest and longest portion is prefixed to the first volume, and 
specimens of the other two hands are given in the second volume. 
It does not appear that much use has been made of the Speculum. 
Harpsfield had access to it at the time of his imprisonment for 
yecusancy, and frequently refers to it in his Historia Anglicana 
Ecclesiastica. A very large proportion of the work is devoted to 
the life of Edward the Confessor, but there is little in the 
Speculum that may not be found elsewhere, excepting a few 

rticulars as regards the foundation and history of the Abbey to 
which Richard of Cirencester belonged. 

And now we must say a few words on the subject of the author 
and his other works. Richard of Cirencester was a monk of 
Westminster during the last half of the fourteenth century ; and 
it was probably towards the end of this period that he compiled 
the Speculum, which runs over the period of time between the 
landing of Hengist and Horsa and the Norman Conquest. The work 
as we possess it consists of four books, and there is no evidence to 
show that a fifth book ever existed excepting the mere assertion 
of Bale, a most inaccurate writer and deliberate liar, that the his- 
tory was comprised in five books, and reached down to the middle 
of the fourteenth century, the time when our author flourished. 
Two other treatises have been ascribed to him, but Mr. Mayor 
states his opinion that there never was more than one MS. of 
either of them, that neither of them exists at all at the present 
time, and that one of them is wrongly ascribed to him. 

As to the De Situ Britannia, published by Bertram at Copen- 
hagen, in 1757, and on which the fame of Richard of Cirencester 
mainly rests, it is a mere forgery, though it appears to have been 
a favourite book, for it has been reprinted in the original language 
and translations many times since that year. Its history is one of the 
curiosities of literature, though perhaps it is not so famous as many 
others. Charles Bertram was admitted as a student in the University 
of Copenhagen in 1747, and about the same time wrote to Dr. 
William Stukeley, apparently with the view of striking up a lite- 
rary acquaintance with him. In the course of the correspondence 
he mentions a MS. history of Roman Britain written by Richard 
of Westminster, which was in the hands of some friend, and, upon 
Dr. Stukeley’s request, sends him an imitation of the handwriting, 
which Mr. Casley, the Keeper of the Cotton Library, pronounced 
to be 400 years old. ‘The facsimile which Mr. Mayor has en- 
graved and placed at the beginning of his volume is a very badly 
executed imitation, done by hand and not by tracing, and furnishes, 
by the shape of its letters and their variations, absolutely con- 
clusive evidence of forgery. Dut a different and no doubt better 
executed specimen was shown to Sir Frederic Madden, who pro- 
nounced it to be genuine writing of the fourteenth century. er- 
tram never gave any account of the discovery of the MS., and 
it has in vain been searched for by various antiquaries and col- 
lectors, amongst whom was Lord Spencer. There is no allusion 
to any such work to be found anywhere before 1747, when 
Bertram first spoke about it as the work of Richard ot West- 
minster; and it was not till after Stukeley had informed him 
that there was an eminent Westminster monk called Richard of 
Cirencester that he invented the designation Corinensis in his 
title, and says in his preface ductor creditur Ricardus Corinensis. 
Again, not only is the handwriting of the manuscript extremely 
diferent from that of the Speculum, of which Mr. Mayor has 
printed three specimens, one of which appears in the first volume 
and the other two in the second ; but the style of composition and 
the mode of quoting ancient authors in the De Situ and the Specu- 
dum are so different that it would be the height of absurdity to 
imagine they were written by the same person. 

The paing taken by the editor in exposing the pretensions of 
Bertram’s forgery De Situ are worthy of all praise ; and the scholar- 
ship displayed in editing the work, especially the second volume, 
is asgreat as the antiquarian knowledge displayed in his preface. 
But though Mr. Mayor is entirely at home in editing such a work 
43 this, we cannot say as much of his Eas of compressing an 

ment into a small compass, or of exhibiting to advantage the 
evidence of a conclusion which is abundantly established. Nearly 
the whole of the preface, extending to near 170 pages, is occupied 
with disproving the claims of Richard of Cirencester to be the 
author of the work De Situ. But the editor has so overloaded his 
argument with irrelevant quotations and references, that to an 
ordinary reader the force of it is very much weakened. There 
are full thirty pages of quotations from, or notices of, writers who, 
from the middle of the eighteenth century up to the present time, 
have referred to the work De Situ, and scarcely any of them are 
entitled to the least attention, or ought to be aliowed the slight- 
est weight in determining the question of ——> Many of 
them indeed are mere casual references to the work by persons 
who never intended to give an opinion as to its value or its 
genuineness, and who would have been no competent judges 
either of the one or the other. The balance of opinion is un- 
favourable to its genuineness, but we think the editor has loaded 
his pages most unnecessarily when he follows the changes of 
opinion of an anonymous writer in the Penny Cyclopedia, who 
m 18413 pronounced in its favour, aud who sees occasion, in a 
re-issue a quarter of a century later, considerably to modify the 
rash assertion he had made that “the credit and fidelity of 
Richard has been attacked, but with little success; for wherever 
the subject has admitted of local investigation, the result has 
added to the estimation of his authenticity.” Mr. Mayor sums 
up the investigation in the conclusion that the work De Situ 
Lritannia is a mere forgery. And no one will be disposed to 


question the conclusiveness of an argument against the genuine- 
ness of a work which has no claims of external evidence, and 
where the internal evidence is sufficient of itself to settle the 
question. He has given us an enumeration of all the editions 
of the work that have been printed, a most copious analysis of 
its blunders occupying about eighty pages, an elaborate criticism 
of its style, and what he calls a short sketch of the controversy, 
which, however, as we have above said, has been extended to 
a much greater length than was at all necessary. The argument 
from the comparison of the style of the Speculum and the De Situ 
is entirely conclusive as to the fact of their having been composed 
by different authors. It is aes sufficient proof that a work was 
not written by an ordinary English Benedictine monk of the four- 
teenth century that it contains Greek words, sometimes accented, 
sometimes without accents, and that it commends the benevolus 
lector to the mercy of God. But the editor has taken the trouble 
to call attention to every passage in the work which indicates a 
modern author's hand, and has most successfully, though as we 
think superabundantly, shown that the supposed monk of the 
fourteenth century has referred to authors with which there is no 
probability that he had any acquaintance, and to readings of those 
authors which have been adopted by modern editors, and which 
had certainly never been thought of in the fourteenth century. 
Much more might be added. ‘The destruction of Richard's claim 
to be the author of the De Situ is most complete. Nothing could 
give additional weight to the argument, but it has never been our 
fortune to see so conclusive an argument so spoiled by want of 
arrangement and compression. It is just like a steam-engine 
being used for the purpose of crushing a moth. Nevertheless, any 
one who will take the trouble to follow Mr. Mayor from the 
beginning to the end, and to separate the important from the 
unimportant parts of the argument, will feel that he may deduct 
as unnecessary the hypothesis involved in the first five words of 
the following conclusion, and will adopt the conclusion un- 
reservedly :— 

If these criticisms are just, Bertram’s success is a signal reproach on the 
historical inquirers of the last 120 years. To say nothing of antiquaries 
whose canons of evidence are so lax that they cite a supposed monk of A.p. 
1400 as authority for events of 1,000 B C., we find a forger alike contemptible 
as penman, Latinist, historian, geographer, critic, imposing upon members 
of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies and of the two ancient Universities, 
of the youthful society D. U. K., on the writers of Germany and Den- 
mark, of England and of Scotland (this last bribed by the invention of 
Vespasiana), 

If the reader finds himself suddenly pulled up at the end of this 
sentence, we cannot help it. We copy Mr. Mayor exactly, and 
can only ofler it as a specimen from which it may be judged how 
unequal are the style and the matter of his pre 


L'HOMME QUI RIT.* 


HE latest fiction of M. Victor Hugo may be said to have 
attracted, on the whole, more attention in this country than in 
hisown. This apparent falling off in his hold upon the interest or 
enthusiasm of his countrymen can hardly be due to any failure of 
the fount of the writer’s genius. Never perhaps has M. Hugo’s 
fertility of invention, his power of dramatic eilect, or his wealth 
of sparkling and epigrammatic diction been more characteristically 
displayed than in the composition of L’ Homme qui Rit. It is 
simply, we believe, in localizing his drama that he has made a 
less fortunate bid than usual for the clague of his native critics 
or supporters. Throwing himself for the nonce wholly amongst 
English scenes and personages, he has failed to carry the sym- 
pathies or to pique the curiosity of Frenchmen. By what might, 
on the other hand, be considered, from a French point of view, a 
fitting retribution, his trips and blunders in matters familiar to 
English readers have laid him at the mercy of detractors here, 
who have been too busy with superficial points of weakness to 
estimate fairly the real strength aad massiveness of the fiction as 
a whole. There is no writer of our day whom it would be more 
unfair to judge by a merely insular standard. Never, too, has M. 
Victor Hugo, for good or ill, been more emphatically himself. Never 
were his flights of fancy bolder or more extravagant. Never was 
his defiance of things as they either are or have been louder or 
more uncompromising. Never has he swept with wilder or more 
daring hand the chords of human passion. Nor let it be supposed 
that, in lavishing his power upon an alien theme, he has turned 
away his heart from the idols of his native land. He is the last 
of Frenchmen to be taken for an Anglo-maniac. With the same 
roud scorn as of old would he hurl back the imputation of dis- 
oyalty to France, or of forgetting his first democratic love in com- 
plaisance to a monarchical or caste-ridden society. 
On m’appelle apostat, moi qui me crus apdtre. 
If he seems to extol England, it is that he may arouse the emula- 
tion of France. If he pufis up the memory of great men abroad, it 
is that he may fling scorn and ignominy upon the “little man” at 
home. In the triumphs of the British Republic he beholds the 
degradation of Imperialism in France. The most splendid p of 
his book is virtually but a sketch in fancy colours of what might be 
done upon a larger theatre still, under the banner of a democratic 
ropaganda. M. Hugo has still more recently enlightened us as to 
bis hopes of the one more battle which is to usher in the millen- 
nium of peace. What part, we would only ask, does M. Victor 
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wealth of the future P— 

L’Angleterre était hors de Cromwell. Sous la république beaucoup de 
faits irréguliers s’étaient produits. On avait créé la suprématie britannique ; 
on avait, avec l’aide dela guerre de Trente Ans, dominé l’Allemagne, avec 
Yaide de la Fronde, abaissé la France, avec aide du duc de Bragance, 
amoindri Espagne. Cromwell avait domestiqué Mazarin ; dans les traités, 
le Protecteur d’Angleterre signait au-dessus du roi de France ; on avait mis 
les Provinces-Unies & Yamende de huit millions, molesté Alger et Tunis, 
conquis la Jamaique, humilié Lisbonne, suscité dans Barcelone la rivalité 
frangaise, et dans Naples Masaniello; on avait amarré le Portugal a l’ Angle- 
terre; on avait fait, de Gibraltar & Candie, un balayage des barbaresques ; 
on avait fondé la domination maritime sous ces deux formes, la victoire et le 
commerce ; le 10 aoiit 1653, ’yhomme des trente-trois batailles gagnées, le 
vieil amiral qui se qualifiait Grand-pére des matelots, ce Martin Happertz 
Tromp, qui avait battu la flotte espagnole, avait été détruit par la flotte 
anglaise ; on avait retiré Atlantique 4 la marine espagnole, le Pacifique ala 
marine hollandaise, la Méditerranée & la marine vénitienne, et, par l’acte de 
navigation, on avait pris possession du littoral universel; par ‘Océan on 
tenait le monde; le pavillon hollandais saluait humblement en mer le pa- 
villon britannique; la France, dans la personne de l’ambassadeur Mancini, 
faisait des génuflexions & Olivier Cromwell; ce Cromwell jouait de Calais et 
de Dunkerque comme de deux volants sur une raquette ; on avait fait trem- 
bler le continent, dicté la paix, décrété la guerre, mis sur tous les faites le 
drapeau anglais; le seul régiment des cétes-de-fer du Protecteur pesait dans 
la terreur de l'Europe autant qu’une armée ; Cromwell disait: Je veur qu'on 
respecte la république anglaise comme on a respecté la république romaine ; il 
n’y avait plus rien de sacré ; la parole était libre, la presse était libre; on 
disait en pleine rue ce qu’on voulait ; on imprimait sans controle ni censure 
ce qu’on voulait ; I’équilibre des trones avait été rompu ; tout l’ordre monar- 
chique européen, dont les Stuarts faisaient partie, avait été bouleversé. Enfin, 
on était sorti de cet odieux régime, et ’Angleterre avait son pardon, 

If M. Hugo waxes thus eloquent in praise of England, it is not 
that he loves France less, but that he hates aristocracy more. To 
have set his heel upon the British peerage is with him the crown- 
ing glory of the great Protector. It is but a slight and pardonable 
travesty of history to make of the autocracy of Cromwell the ideal 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity. Enough that for a season the 
hateful brood of princes, peers, and prelates are swept from the 

age of the English Constitution. It is against dukes, lords, and 
ishops that M. Hugo concentrates the venom of his satire. It is 
their vices, their follies, and their wastefulness that he attacks 
with every weapon of fact or fiction. “ Aristocracy,” he tells us, 
should be the title of this book, as “ Monarchy ’”’—to the terror of 
kings, emperors, and popes—is to be the title of his next. The 
blind idolatry of the British people, servum pecus, for their 
hereditary masters, is held up to scorn in a au climax. “Le 
lord est a peu prés roi. Le roi est & peu prés Dieu. La terre 
est une lordship. Les Anglais disent & Dieu mylord.” After 
this veracious citation from the English liturgy, M. Hugo’s readers 
will be not less edified to hear of other privileges which raise the 
English noble to something like the estate of the gods. Ninety- 
six lords, they will be told, or eldest sons of lords, preside at the 
ninety-six tables, of five covers each, which are daily served to the 
sovereign at the expense of the country surrounding the royal 
residence. A peasant who strikes a nobleman has his head cut 
off. A lord can have six tuns of wine without paying a half- 
penny to the customs; he may have in his house six strangers, 
whilst another Englishman is limited to four. Such at least were 
a few of the privileges of this favoured class at the date when M. 
Hugo’s romance is cast. Another curious fact is made to mark 
the epoch in question. It was the time, says M. Hugo, when the 
word Southwark, which is now pronounced “ Sousouore, @ peu 
pres,” had the sound of “Soudric,” and the nearest approximation 
to the sound of Chatham was “Je t’aime.” As it would be 
difficult for ordinary readers to identify this remarkable crisis in 
the British language and the British Constitution with any period 
of the vulgar era, we are thankful to M. Hugo for enlightening our 
ignorance of one and the other. It was the year of grace 1686. 
At that happy period no British peer stood, on the whole, nearer 
heaven than rd Linnceus Clancharlie, Baron Clancharlie of 
Hunkerville, Marquis of Corleone, in Sicily, having the seat of 
his barony the castle of Clancharlie, built in 914 by Edward 
the Elder against the Danes—bhesides a palace, Hunkerville 
House, in London; a second palace, Corleone Lodge at Windsor ; 
and eight “ chatellenies,” whatever they may have been, one at 
Burton-on-Trent, with the rights of the alabaster quarries there 
—Gumdraith, Homble, Moricambe, Trenwardraith, Pillinmore, 
Hell-kerters, and divers other places with equally English names ; 
the roll ending with the entire district of Pensneth Chase, the 
whole bringing in to his lordship the round sum of 40,000l. ster- 
ling a year. At the time spoken of, the lord of this vast domain 
was in voluntary exile. One of the few peers who had accepted 
the Commonwealth, the ci-devant Cromwellian, unable to abide the 
corruption and the follies of the Restoration, had found a more 
congenial shelter under the pure and severe shadow of the Swiss 
Alps. There Lord Linnceus away, ridiculed by some, for- 

otten by others, at home. This Cato of the British republic had, 

owever, like Cromwell, sown his early wild oats. A lady of 
quality, after making him the present of a natural son, had atoned 
for her fault with the sour republican by yielding to a lover un- 
exceptionably royalist, the King himself. The way was thus 
made smooth for the left-handed child of her earlier amour. From 
being page at Court the handsome and vivacious youth passed 
rapidly through a commission in the Guards to the rank of Admiral 


of the Fleet. The accession of James II. brought him the title of | 


rivate marriage in Switzerland and of a son fair as the day, Lord 

irry-Moir was, by the royal good pleasure—which, we have M, 
Hugo’s word for it, was good and sufficient title in equity and law 
at the period—invested with the immense estates, together with the 
title of Clancharlie, on the sole condition of his taking to wife, 
when marriageable, a natural child of the King’s, then a few 
months old, whom James had made, in the cradle, duchess in her 
own right. By some little inconsistency, which M. Hugo seems 
to think sufficiently cleared up by the fact of this peerage “ rest- 
ing on a double chitellenie,” we find the title and estates 
really enjoyed meanwhile by the youthful duchess. “Elle était 

airesse, en attendant qu'il y eat un pair.” Spanish names 

eing then in vogue, M. Hugo accounts for the name of Josiana 
as the contraction of Josefa-y-ana. On the portraiture of his 
central female figure M. Hugo has exhausted the resources of his 
art. To the voluptuous repose of Lely he has added the repressed 
fire of Italian passion. At the age of twenty-three Lady Josiana 
still spurned the marital yoke, not from any coldness of tempera- 
ment, but from mingled pride and love of freedom. She liked 
both Lord Dirry and herself too well to precipitate marriage. 
“Tt is tiresome to be forced to marry Lord David, when there is 
nothing I should like better than to love him.” ‘To poten Josiana 
seemed in turn to Lord David “ like mounting to the stars;” still 
he perpetually put off the ascent till next year. Bold yet inac- 
cessible, “ a possible Astarte in a real Diana,” Josiana had sounded 
every depth, but had fallen into none. Everything about her 
was twofold. She had one eye blue, the other black. Light and 
darkness, good and evil, love and hate, mingled in her very'looks, 
Fierce in orthodoxy, her Popery was but skin-deep. It never 
went beyond what was wanted for elegance. “It would have been 
Puseyism in our day.” Fulness of flesh was blended in her with 
delicacy of spirit. Sensual, she was précieuse :— 

Josiane, c’était la chair. Rien de plus magnifique. Elle était tros-grande, 
trop grande. Ses cheveux étaient de cette nuance qu’on pourrait nommer 
le blond pourpre. Elle était grasse, fraiche, robuste, vermeille, avec énormé- 
ment d’audace et d’esprit, Elle avait les yeux trop intelligibles. D’amant, 
point; de chasteté, pas davantage. Llle se mirait dans Vorgueil. Les 
hommes, fi donc! un dieu tout au plus était digne d’elle, ou un monstre. Si 
la vertu cousiste dans l’escarpement, Josiane était toute la vertu possible, 
sans aucune innocence. Elle n'avait pas d’aventures, par dédain; mais on 
ne l’efit point fachée de lui en supposer, pourvu qu’elles fussent étranges et 
proportionnées 4 une personne faite comme elle. Elle tenait peu a sa répu- 
tation et beaucoup a sa gloire. Sembler facile et étre impossible, voila le 
chef-d’ceuvre. Josiane se sentait majesté et matitre. C’etait une beauté 
encombrante. Elle empiétait plus qu'elle ne charmait. Elle marchait sur 
les ceeurs. Elle était terrestre. On leit aussi étonnée de lui montrer une 
ame dans sa poitrine que de lui faire voir des ailes sur son dos. Elle dis- 
et sur Locke. Elle avait de la politesse. On la soupconnait de savoir 

arabe, 

Failing the deity who might have worthily mated with Josiana, 
chance, or the genius of M. Hugo, threw in her way the alternative 
object of her dreams, a monster. Lord David—well known in the 
back slums of town as Tom Jim Jack—after taking the duchess to 
see a prize-fight, makes a last effort to dispel her ennui by sending 
her to see L’ Homme qui Rit. Instead of laughter, the sight stirs up 
the latent Messalina in the languid beauty. 

In the creation of Lady Josiana our author seems to show 
us his own ideal of art personified or cast in flesh. His taste, 
like the lady’s desire, is for ever oscillating between the two 
poles of the libidinous and the horrible. ‘The artist to illus- 
trate his works would have been the late M. Wirtz, whose titanic 
tours de force, half luscious, half ghastly, fascinate or terrify 
the gaze of cockneys at Brussels. ‘To chase away the ennui, or 
pander to the lust, of Lady Josiana’s caste, an art now lost, and 
even then proscribed, had still its professors by stealth. To pro- 
vide amusement or surprise for an idle and eflete sanyo 
the comprachico, or child-monger, would ply his hideous call- 
ing. His chief art lay in cutting and carving the human face into 
some fanciful pattern, or some unnatural expression. The plastic 
flesh and strong vitality of childhood lent themselves readily to 
this artistic mutilation. The mouth, cut upwards both ways to the 
ears, left on the face for life an ineffaceable grin. The wretched 
object had the air of perpetually laughing. The world went off 
into fits of laughter at the sight. This art is still, we are told, in 
practice among the Chinese and Japanese. It has supplied us in @ 
minor way with one of the latest varieties in pet dogs. In the 
reign of King James this terrible caste had stili its four chief 
seats or trysting-places in Europe, one of which was “ behind the 

arden of William Chaloner, Esquire, of Gisbrough, in Cleveland 
orkshire, between the square tower and the great gable pierced 
by an. ogive doorway.” 
(To be continued.) 


ARNOLD'S POETS OF GREECE.* 


HE late Dean Milman, when Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
lectured on the Poets of Greece, and illustrated his criticisms 
with copious translation. But in his later days, though he was 
induced to print the illustrative matter, his fastidious judgment 
bade him commit to the flames the lectures to which they were 
an accompaniment. Bode, Ulrici, Miiller, nd Mure seemed to him 
to have said so well all that could be said of the poets and poetry 


* The Poets of Greece. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., of University College, 
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of Greece, that his own lucubrations could add nothing novel 
thereto. So he sacrificed, as he tells us, his early labour “ with 
unaverted eyes.” It might seem at a first glance bold in Mr. 
Edwin Arnold to reverse the Dean’s process by publishing a 
volume on the same subject, in which the sketches oi Greek pocts 
and their writings occupy much more space than samples of their 
try; but the truth is, the case is altered. Mr. Arnold writes 
ie critical and more general audience than that to which 
the Dean appealed ; and he may fairly hope that, though the latter 
could purvey nothing new for his select readers, yet to the many 
who are comparatively ignorant of the subject, and have not their 
senses exercised in the constant study of the Greek originals, old 
facts may be put in a light, airy dress, and the literature of 
antiquity made palatable by a comparative process, a matching of 
things old with things new, a parallelism of ancient song and singers 
with modern minstrels and minstrelsy. And, seeing that Mr. 
Edwin Arnold has already, by his Griselda, won no mean rank 
amid contemporary wooers of the Muse, we are bound to give 
him all praise for having curbed his inclination to translate, and, 
in an age when so much good, bad, and indifferent poy is 
printed and perhaps read, forborne to increase the bulk of his 
yolume with a superabundance of versions, whether by himself 
or by others. At the same time he has not been unduly chary 
of illustrative translation when needed to enforce an argument, 
or to give a clearer estimate of a particular poet; and though 
we might doubt the necessity of printing the Greek text of each 
translated passage when “ florilegia ” abound for the learned, and 
when for those “for whom he has always written and thought 
most” Mr. Arnold is only “seeking to popularize the wealth of 
the scholar,” it is undeniable that he cs contrived to include 
in his borrowed versions some famous passages of our best trans- 
lators, while, in his own attempts at rendering the Greek ori- 
inals, he has hit the happy mean between freedom and literality. 
ketchy and cursory as is the manner in which he runs over 
the chief epochs of Greek poetry, it is seldom that he overlooks 
a really representative poet, and there are not many books on the 
subject equally suited to those who have but leisure for a rapid 
survey. Critics will demur perhaps to his dogma that the four 
truest poets of Hellas were “Homer, Sappho, Euripides, and 
Theocritus”; yet, while this broad assertion will pass muster 
with the million for its fluent boldness, it must be owned that, 
for the most part, Mr. Arnold’s estimate of the poets he sketches 
is such as the ripest scholars and most faithful admirers of the 
try of Greece will be prepared to endorse. 

About Homer, indeed, it is refreshing to find him entertaining 
conservative opinions, and, undismayed by the shade of F. A. Wolf 
or by his living followers, arguing for the unity of authorship of the 
Tliad and the Odyssey. As might he expected in one whose pro- 
fessed object is to popularize, Mr. Arnold’s pleadings savour more 
of rhetoric than of argument, but not unfrequently he brings to the 
front a point or a parallel calculated to do, good service to the cause 
for which he is so zealous a champion. For example, he meets the 
alleged a of oral tradition in the case of two poems of 
such length by remarking that “none will be wonderstruck at it 
who have heard a Hindoo repeat thousands of ‘shlokes’ from 
the Sanskrit, not one of which he has ever read in the original 
Devanagari character”; and still more cogent is the argument 
for unity of authorship which he deduces, upon the hint of a 
modern Cretan writer, from the evidences of “ practical soldier- 
ship” which are found in the two poems. “ He tells of the move- 
ments and array of battle with a minuteness never wearisome, and 
at the same time with the air of one who knows the ground and 
science of war.” Nor indeed, while clinging to the older faith 
about Homer, is Mr. Arnold disposed to worship too readily new 
stars in the tirmament of Homeric criticism or translation. Select- 
ing his specimens from Pope and Dart, he holds Lord Derby’s 
blank-verse Iliad to be overpraised, and omits all mention of 
Worsley and of Merivale. When discussing the interesting topic 
of the sjv'og of the chief Homeric characters, he is disposed to dis- 
lodge Mr. Gladstone's idol, Achilles, ‘‘ as the insolent and heartless 
ideal of a fighting man,” the key to whose character is the epithet 
ov te yAvwddvpog in Il, xx. 467, and to rehabilitate the more 
Christian-like Hector, of whom he justly remarks that “ usage has 
wrought this noble ‘Trojan much wrong” in making the verb “ to 
hector ” imply, as it does, “to swagger ” and “ to bluster.” “ The 
chief talks fiercely and big at times like the others, but from 
first to last he is the Bayard of the Iliad, sans peur et sans re- 
proche.” In this estimate we entirely agree, as well as in our 
author’s more limited and tenable extenuation of Helen, as com- 
pared with the wholesale whitewash which she has received from 
our critic Premier. 

It may be doubted whether Mr. Arnold has given Hesiod his 
due when he allots him no higher pedestal among his compatriots 
than Dr. Darwin or Bloomfield would occupy among English 
poets. This father of didactic poetry has occasional epic flights 
which surely deserve a higher estimate. The Battle of the Gods 
and Titans is fine throughout; the opening invocation in the 
Theogony is true and noble poetry; and the passage from the 
“Works and Days” translated in p. 60 conveys sound moral 
teaching in poetic language which Simonides in early times and 
Tennyson in our own have not disdained to echo. The explanation 
of stray lines from Homer inlaid with the Hesiodic material is 
either that both were indebted to the same pre-Homeric sources, 
or that both have been interpolated by unreflecting rhapsodists. 
And this poet’s misogyny, at which Mr. Arnold glances, is, after 
all, by some of the best of his successors; for not to men- 


tion one of Mr. Arnold’s quartet, Euripides, is not Simonides of 
Amorgos—with a single reservation in favour of women born of 
bees (p. 87)—equally severe upon the gentler sex? It is in dis- 
cussing the poem of the last-named writer, Meoi yuvawdy, that our 
author jocularly accuses Mr. Darwin of plagiarism from it in his 
theory of “natural selection.” This lively fashion of matching 
things new with things old may of course be pushed to an ex- 
treme, but it adds to the readableness of a sketch to have our com- 
parative faculties thus set at work; as, for example, where, in 
investigating the origin of “ Elegy,” and the use of a mixed metre 
to express the broken utterances of mourning, Mr. Arnold refers 
us to the beautiful wailing chants of Corsica as having “ the same 
musical sob, the same slow burial-pace.” In like manner we 
have the oligarchical Theognis pictured as “a Megarean Horace 
Walpole, fallen upon times very distasteful to his habits and dis- 
agreeable to his pocket” ; and Phocylides is likened to a pagan 
Tusser, on the score of his everlasting repetition of the egotistical 
tag “ Phocylides also saith thus ”—recalling, by the way, the con- 
stant refrain of the poetical “Sayings of the Wise Welshmen,” 
“Hast thou heard the saying of Cadgyfro,” or “ Morgan,” or 
bi f Th Id h hed to fi recog: 

Apropos 0 is, we could have wished to find some - 
nition of the aun labours of Welcker, as well as of 
Hookham Frere’s ingenious Theognis restitutus; and, again, in 
a meagre sketch of the fabulist Babrius, which for any new ' 
light it could give might just as well have been omitted, Mr. Arnold 
should hardly have passed over without notice the edition of Sir 
Cornewall Lewis, and the curious and still disputed genuineness 
of the “second part.” Perhaps it is inevitable that a cursory view 
of any literature should be alittle one-sided. Certainly this is the 
only fault of any moment which we find in the work before us; 
though, such as it is, it not unfrequently occurs. Thus one side 
only of the poetry of Archilochus is noticed, and scant justice is 
done to his manifold inventive genius, scant acknowledgment made 
of the debt which, according to the unanimous voice of antiquity, 
the poetry of Greece owed to him. Not to enumerate his four- 
fold important changes in the form and character of Greek song, 
it may suffice to say that Archilochus is entitled to scarcely lower 
rank as an elegiac t than as a writer of satirical iambics. 
Again, the antithesis which Mr. Arnold institutes between Archi- 
lochus and his pupil Simonides of Amorgos—namely, that the 
former “employed his iambics for private resentments, Simon- 
ides for public satire ”’—is, to say the least, unsatisfactory. His- 
tory tells us that Simonides lashed Orodecides precisely as 
Archilochus lashed Lycambes. It would seem, too, that the fact 
of the poetry of Mimnermus being often erotic and tender has led 
our author to overlook the patriotism which animates his verse, 
though in a different way from the poetry of Callinus and Tyrtzus. 
Love and levity were to him a source of consolation after the 
departure of political glories. Perhaps also it might have been 
noted, in passing, that in the earlier Greek elegiac writers (Calli- 
nus, for example) there is no necessary confinement of clause, 
sentence, or sense within the limits of a distich. 

But—to have done with fault-finding—Mr. Arnold’s happiest 
characteristic is the heartiness and ingenuity which he exhibits in 
placing his favourite poets in as fair a light as is feasible before his 
readers, Thus he will not hear of the legend that represented 
Tyrtzeus as a lame Athenian schoolmaster. In place of this matter- 
ot-fact belief we are bidden to interpret the current statement as 
another way of saying that the bard of — was the master 
of a school or sect of poets, and that it was he who introduced into 
continental Greece the limping elegiac. A surer instinct, we think, 
is that which leads our author to discredit the stigma which 
has clung to the name of Sappho; although we doubt whether 
the attempt to distinguish between her of Mitylene and a frail 
sister at Eresus will hold water. It may be enough to accept the 
general view, which has approved itself to Miiller and Donaldson, 
that the later and scandalous story arose from over-refined and 
lax Athens being unable to appreciate the frank, free simplicity of 
the island poetess, which poured forth its feelings with the blunt 
downrightness of Nausicaa in Homer's Odyssey. Sappho, how- 
ever, is one of the very best and fullest of Mr. Arnold's sketches. 
He remits Phaon to the land of myths. He discredits her con- 
nexion with the famous Leucadian leap, because, in a list of 
all the despairing leapers, preserved from a work of Ptolemy, 
the son of Hephestion, in the Bibliotheca of Photius, there is 
no mention of the Lesbian poetess. He cites her reply to a line 
of Alcwus beginning with ¢i\w rm sixjyv as dictated by puri 
itself, and that poet’s = applied to her, “ violet-crowned, 
modest, and sweetly smiling,” as indicative of his estimate of that 

urity. That she may have suffered from an ancient heartache is 

ikely enough, on the showing of two fragments very prettily 
iniitated by Mr. Arnold (p. 115); but that her poetry is dictated 
by aught save the love thut breathes in pure an ionate poets 
_is as incredible to us as to him; and we accept heartily his just 
remark, in answer to the charge laid against her of corrupting the 
Lesbian maidens, “ that the same ugly and ignorant slander which 
has branded an evil name on the brow of Sappho might as well 
dare to do the same to Shakspeare because of his sonnets, or to 
Tennyson on account of his solemn Jn Memoriam” (117). In a 
lighter and more jesting vein our author ventures, in reference to 
the received belief touching the cause of Anacreon’s death, to 
suggest the following solution:—*“ And if a grapestone choked 
him, as is alleged, it must have been because he tried, indomitable 
to the last in his Greek gaiety, to sing while he was drinking.” 

Mr. Arnold can, however, be grave and contemplative on 
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occasion. In proof of this we might cite the just criticism | were known to but few people only a few years back, and which 


which discovers in the war-songs of Tyrtzus the inspiration 
of a stoic calmness and desperate courage; the result rather cf 
the Pagan’s contempt for “the life that now is” than of the 
Christian soldier's faith “in the life which is to come.” Later on 
in the volume we are furnished with means of contrasting this feel- 
ing of hardier and earlier Hellas with the fond cling:ng to life so 
characteristic of her more civilized and luxurious decline. It is 
Pagan contentment with a beautiful world, a later Greek’s re- 
luctance to bid farewell to green earth and azure sky, and to go 
he knows not where, that inspires those memorable lines of the 
Sicilian Moschus of which the elegant version in p. 173 will 
serve as a specimen of Mr. Arnold’s translating powers :— 

Alas! alas! when mallows die, when winter tempests kill 

The light-leaved humble parsley, or the curly tufted dill, 

‘They live again, and come to leaf and seed each opening year ; 

But we that are the lords of all—we men of wisdom clear, 

So strong and great and crafty, in dying once die out, od 

And lie for ever in the ground, stark, quiet, wrapped about 

With sleep that has no waking up. 
These lines remind us that to point a contrast we have leapt 
over a vast breadth of Hellenic song, and alighted amidst the 
sweetest singers of the later minstrelsy of Greece. Mr. Arnold 
has done justice to the two opening idyls of Theocritus, though 
we much prefer to his specimens the versions of Mr. Calverley. 
Of two of the prettiest pieces of Moschus he has prudently given 
the delightful imitations of Shelley. Two or three of the later 
sketches—e.y. Babrius, Aratus, Nicander, and Lucian—are too 
brief to be of much use even to those who seek only a secondhand 
acquaintance with the poetic literature of Greece. Perhaps, 
however, we have the less reason to complain of this, as it affords 
room for an ampler sketch of Musseus, with graceful extracts 
from his poetry. His Hero and Leander, in spite of its conceits 
and ornamentation, is marked by great narrative power, and is 
instinct with true poetry. 

The longer sketches of Pindar, Simonides of Ceos, and others, 
on which we have had no space to dwell, will justify still further 
to those who examine them the opinion we have above recorded 
of Mr. Arnold’s fitness for his task. 


LEWIS ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A the world knows how painful a thing it is to hear a man 
say the same thing over and over again. When a man has 
one story, one proverb, one sermon, one lecture, or, more grievous 
than all, one election speech, which he repeats whenever he is 
called upon, and sometimes when he is not called upon, till his 
hearers can themselves say it by heart, the patience of the hearers 
may well be worn out. ‘We feel, most painfully to ourselves, no 
doubt most painfully to others, that we are exactly in this case 
with regard to little books about our dear old mother-tongue. 
We have been saying the same thing over and over again for years 
and years. Very grievous no doubt it is to our readers, but it can 
hardly be so grievous to them as it is to ourselves. And yet we 
must keep on. <As long as people will go on writing unscientific 
little books, we must go on bearing our protest against them, 
even though our protest at last becomes a mere form, like Her 
Majesty’s Proclamation against Vice, Profaneness, and Immorality. 
Several things, however, comfort us a little. We once heard a 
tale of a certain man who was condemned by some tyrant or other 
to be nibbled to death by ducks. Such a death must have been 
a lingering one, and must have allowed time for reflection and 
repentance. But the ducks did their work thoroughly in the 
end. So if we are content to nibble steadily away at the fabric 
of human error on any particular subject, we shall at last, 
if it be only at the end of a day of Brahma, have nibbled 
through the whole thing. As it is, we really believe that we 
have very nearly nibbled up the Semi-Saxons, and, marry, 
this is somewhat. Or we may put it more philosophically ; 
water, by falling, drop, drop, drop, will wear holes in the hardest 
rock, it will form beautiful stalactites, and do all manner of 
fine things. So, by dropping here a little and there a little, we 
shall at last wear our way through that hard stratum of con- 
fusion which hinders men from seeing that Englishmen are simply 
Englishmen and nothing else. Or we may take a parable from 
the Gospel. The widow, by saying the same thing over and over 
again, at last won the ear of the unjust judge, and was avenged of 
her adversary. So we verily believe that, by saying the same 
thing over and over again, we shall at last win the ear of an intel- 
ligent public, and be avenged of the Semi-Saxons and of the other 
hordes which still stand in thick array behind them. At all 
events, whether they will hear or whether they will forbear, we 
shall at least have done our duty, and, if the worst comes to the 
worst, we can, like Saint Anthony, deliver our own souls by 
preaching to the fishes. 

The present little book is in truth a proof that either we or 
somebody else—and in our disinterested zeal for truth we do not 
care whether it is we or somebody else—have not been preaching 
wholly in vain. Mr. Lewis, who describes himself as Lecturer at the 
National Society’s Training College at Battersea, is still very con- 
fused and unscientific, but he knows a good many things which 


* The English Language, its Grammar and History, together with a 
Treatise on English Composition and Sets of Exercises for the Assistance of 
bags and Students. By the Rev. Henry Lewis. London: Stanford. 


are still unknown to most of the people who write little books 
about language. He is not yet in the Aryan stage, but he has got 
to the Sanscrit and Indo-European stage, and that, as things go 
is somewhat. Moreover he has heard of Grimm’s Law, and he has 
mastered several particular facts in the history of the English 
tongue. He knows that az and not a is the primary form of the 
indefinite article; he knows that one, used indetinitely, is not the 
numeral, but is the same as on = homme = man. He knows that 
the English language has a genitive case in s, and he knows that 
words beginning with wh were at first written with hw. And we 
are bound to say that he has not only heard of Grimm’s Law, but 
has learned a good many of the rules which govern the inter- 
change of letters between one language and another. Altogether 
we should look on Mr. Lewis as by no means an unpromising pupil, 
as one who has still much both to learn and to unlearn, but who 
has already both learned and unlearned a good deal. In the hands 
of a merciful Examiner he might certainly escape a pluck. And 
to escape a pluck is more than we could guarantee to the mass of 
our would-be teachers. Among the blind the one-eyed man is 
King, and Mr. Lewis might fairly claim to reign over the great 
body of the authors of little books whose writings cover our table 
almost weekly. Whether he has reached the stage at which he 
is entitled to deliver lectures, or to write books for people who 
have both eyes open, is another matter. 

Mr. Lewis’s little book is not described in its title-page as a 
second edition, but we gather from its preface that it is so. We 
could almost fancy that Mr. Lewis had picked up the various 
pieces of knowledge of which we have spoken since his first 
edition was published, and had stuck them in how he best might 
into a work already written. They are almost always brought in 
in a kind of timorous way, as a sort of after-thought, as a sort of 
correcti:n of a first statement. Even when Mr, Lewis has got 
hold of a scientific view of any point, he never thinks of putting it 
boldly forward, as the ene real thing to be learned and understood ; 
it creeps in, as it were, shrinking and half-hiding itself, as if it 
were not sure of the reception which it is likely to meet. Take, for 
instance, his account of the genitive case. He begins by telling 
us that “ the possessive case is denoted in English by the addition 
of an apostrophe and s (’s) to the nominative ; John, John's.” One 
is inclined to put the author of such a sentence down as being in 
the outer darkness of the most purely pre-scientilic state; but 
directly afterwards we read that “ the use of the apostrophe is of 
comparatively recent origin, and was probably first devised by 
printers for distinguishing between the possessive case and the 
plural number.” And presently after we read in smaller type :— 

In Saxon and Old English the cases were denoted by inflexion, just as in 
Latin and Greck. The most ordinary ending for the genitive was -es 
(Christes gospel, Godes name) ; and hence, the vowel being replaced by an 
apostrophe to denote omission, the modern way of denoting this case. 

There seems to have been a belief very prevalent in England some years 
that the ’s was a corrupted form of the pronoun his, so that the King’s 
crown would be equivalent to the King his crown. 


Mr. Lewis then goes on very properly to show the absurdity of 
this belief. 

This is an excellent specimen of the way in which, when Mr. 
Lewis does know a thing, he seems half afraid of his knowledge. 
How much clearer and simpler it would be to tell the pupil from 
the very beginning that English was anciently an intlected lan- 
guage, to show how it gradually lost its inflexions, and how some 
taint traces of them still remain. Then the natural example 
weula be to show how the genitive in es swallowed up the other 
forms of the genitive; how the natural contraction of Kinges into 
Kings followed ; how the history of the form was forgotten, and 
Kings was thought to be a contraction of King his; lastly, how, 
under the influence of this mistake, printers in the course of the 
seventeenth century changed Aixgs into King’s. It is plain that 
Mr. Lewis does in a kind of way know the main facts of the 
story, but he lets them ooze out incidentally, and he gives 
a confused and incoherent statement instead of a simple and 
scientitic one. So again he gives us a section on “ the Interchange 
of Letters in derivation,” where he truly says that “ in compari 
one language with another, we often find that the letters form 


-by the same organ are interchangeable according to fixed laws.” 


But when we come to the instances, we find that most of the ex- 
amples illustrate the changes from Latin into Romance, while with 
them a few cases of interchange between Latin and Teutonic are 
jumbled up, no hint being given that the one are cases of direct 
descent, the other of collateral relationship. Later on in the book 
(p. 85) he comes back to the subject, and gives us the name of 
Grimm, but his examples ave all‘examples of the change from 
Latin into French ; of the interchanges between High and Low 
Dutch there is not a word. 

In fact the history of the language is dealt with by Mr. Lewis 
as something quite secondary, as a mere afterthought. It is not 
till after three chapters on the Grammar of the English tongue 
that he thinks of telling his pupils what the English tongue 
is, and what are its relations to other tongues. He then tells 
them that English is an “Indo-European” language, and that 
the Celtic, the Greek and Latin, and the Romance children of 
Latin, the Teutonic and Slavonic languages, are also Indo-Euro- 

ean. Not a word again of the relation of English to other 
Leutonic languages. Then comes a good deal of the usual con- 
fused talk about “Saxon” and “ Anglo-Saxon.” “ Anglo- 
Saxon” is “the base-work of the English language,” its “chief 
source,” and all that sort of thing, though Latin, Greek, Celtic, 
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Italian, Spanish, Dutch (seemingly the Low-Dutch of Holland), 
Turkish, Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian are also “chief sources.” 
Then comes “ the history of the English Language,” of which Mr. 
Lewis truly says:— 

The history of the English language should be studied in close connexion 

with the history of England itself; in fact, as forming a part of that his- 
tory, and preserving in itself obvious traces of the great events which have 
occurred in the national annals, 
“The great changes in the language,” we are next told, “have 
taken place during eight great historical periods.” We can hardly 
believe our eyes when we find that the first three are “ Celtic 
Period,” “ Latin Period,” “ Anglo-Saxon Period ”—periods these, 
be it remembered, not in the history of the soil of Britain, but in 
the history of the English tongue. It would be almost worth 
while to get the book and read this section as an example of the 
strange way in which a number of particular statements, many of 
which are accurate and to the purpose, are set, as it were, in a 
framework of utter confusion. The result on the minds of the 
pupils in the National Society’s Training College at Battersea 
must be singular. 

Thronghout it is this strange confusion and lack of arrangement 
which distinguishes the book rather than blunders in detail. But 
it is odd to be told that “the Latin ¢ usually becomes ch in the 
Romance languages,” the examples of course being French words 
where the Latin ‘begins with ca, And we must again put in our 

rotest—we wish we could believe otherwise—aguinst the asser- 
tion that p and 8 stand respectively for the two modern sounds of 
th, And we trust that it is only in the pronunciation of Battersea 
that the 2 has “ ceased to be ‘ aspirated’ in the words which, what, 
when,” &e. 

We will not dwell on other points, though we cannot wholly 
shut up our bowels of compassion from the Battersea scholars who, 
it would seem, have to learn about “Factitive Objects,” “Re- 
flexive Objects,” “ Notional and Relational Verbs,” “ Simple Con- 
jugation,” “ Emphatic, Progressive, and Paulo-post Conjugations,” 
“Tense Auxiliaries, Voice Auxiliaries, Mood Auxiliaries.” But 
with all this Mr. Lewis does not seem to have the faintest notion 
of the history of the English participle and the English verbal 
noun. What are all our real English scholars a-doing of? Is 
there never a little book a-writing which shall make these things 
plain to every one? As it is, schoolmasters’ English has become 
a by-word, and, with Factitive Objects and Paulo-post Conjuga- 
tious, we do not wonder at it. 


ANOTHER CHURCH OF THE FUTURE.’ 


© restless mind of our generation, burning to know and to 
hold all the truth, and bewildered amongst the conflicting 
Churches and prophets of the time, flies for consolation to the 
thought of the all-satisfying “Church of the Future.” It is true 
that many of us will die before this desirable Church comes into 
being; we may however look down upon ‘it from elsewhere, if we 
do not live within it here. But this is not enough to satisfy our 
curiosity. We want to know how far into Bedfordshire and into 
Sussex London will extend at the end of the twentieth century, 
although we have not the least expectation of being Londoners at 
that date. We are so overburdened with prophets of the Church 
in which our great-grandchildren will rest and be thankful that we 
cast aside without reading the pamphlets and books of all sizes 
in which they deliver their burden and delineate its features. The 
title-page, or at least the preface, shows us that the regeneration 
of humanity will be the simple re-creation of every human being 
into the image of the prophet. If we ask either of these prophets 
how we are to begin to build up the new Jerusalem, he answers 
in effect, “ Multiply me.” 

We have at last, however, a prophet so unlike his predecessors 
that he at once completely effaces himself, and lays down for us 
the minutest detail for the construction of the ideal society. We 
know everything that we have to do, although we do not know 
who it is that tells us to do it. The anonymous author of Christ is 
Coming ! has already published five manifestoes, the last two during 
September 1869. He now rests from his work, and leaves us to 
make the most of it to our weal or woe until September 1874, 
when he will again publish to “all the nations of the whole 
earth” part the sixth. ‘lhe five parts already before us are so 
definite, present so complete a picture of the author’s views, and 
80 utterly empty his whole theological and intellectual cupboard, 
that we think the nations can go on very well with what they 
already have, and that only a little additional light can be kept 
back in the unpublished part. Possibly, September 1874 will 
not only show us our last lesson, but also our teacher, for one of 
his predecessors has said of the last times, “ Thy teachers shall 
not be removed into a corner any more, but thine eyes shall be 
thy teachers.” Te must remember that we are worse off than 
Mahometans so long as we can only say, “ And somebody is His 
Prophet,” or, “ And nobody knows who is His Prophet.” 

The Church of the Future will be accommodatingly com- 
prehensive. It will abolish Trinitarian doctrine, and so draw in 
the Unitarians; it will make celibacy compulsory upon its 
ministers, thus hoodwinking the Papists; and it will satisfy the 
Evangelicals by promising a very large amount of everlasting 
damnation. The Egypt out of which the anonymous prophet has 
Come we imagine to be Calvinism, for there is a great smell of 
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that Egypt hanging about his garments. Thus, although Christ 
was “only an ae He died “ a mediatory death,” His death was a 
ptism with water is to be retained in the Coming 
Church, and to be administered “ during early infancy, for then 
during their childhood God graciously imputes to them the piety 
of their parents” ; whose piety is to be imputed to the unhappy 
children whose parents are not pious, the prophet does not say. 
It seems that the Church will have a second baptism; “ when 
an infant in process of time understands the Gospel, and, believin 
in the mediatory death of Christ, worships God,” it is baptia 
into “the living invisible cloud, the Holy Spirit of God.” The 
Sabbath will be an ordinance of the Church of the Future, on 
which “ man may eat and drink moderately, and gently recreate.” 
We should like a woodcut, in the next edition of the prophecy, to 
illustrate the Churchmen of the future “ gently ” recreating. Does 
the prophet mean that they may minuet, but not polk? croquet, 
but not cricket? canter, but not gallop? walk, but not run? smile, 
but not laugh? tickle, but not wrestle? flute, butnot drum? The 
prophet has already admitted the legitimacy of illustrations by a 
useful picture of a circle, probably drawn by running the pen round 
a fourpenny piece, to show our dark minds the size of “the starry 
skies in the sight of God.” There never was so simple, gentle, 
moderate, and condescending a prophet ; we feel sure that even on 
the week days he can never roughly “recreate.” The Sabbath will 
not be the only holy day. We are to retain Christmas Day, Good 
Friday, Ascension Day, and a Harvest Thanksgiving, which shall 
be a i of rest and double allowance to the beasts of burden ;. 
there are further to be five congregational tea-parties every year, 
and a number of other “holy parties,” to last each “about one 
hour,” into whose meanings and ritual we cannot enter; but, 
above all, there is to be one long feast, which we hope we may 
live tosee. “The first year of every century shall be a year of 
jubilee to the whole Church throughout the world,” on which 
there is to be no end of courtesy, gentle recreation, and the like, 
“among the nations.” This festival, however, stands, we fear, on 
rather a shaky basis, since it is asserted in the same canon that 
“the rules of the Church shall not be binding for more than one 
generation of thirty years, and it shall be deemed incapable that 
one generation shall bind another in anything.” 

The prophet has sent us a very large y of canon law from 
which we derive light on the constitution of the clergy of the 
future. We have already stated that celibacy is to be compulsory. 
Whether it be that the prophet himself is unmarried, or that he 
has had such a wife or wives as his predecessor Hosea had, we 
cannot tell; but he has come to the conclusion that “it is not 
possible for a Church of married clergy to be the one universal 
Church over the whole earth, nor even over the whole of the 
nation. Of necessity it must be a lukewarm Church, for married 
clergy are a perpetual weakness toa Church. They are very bur- 
densome to the weaklings of the people. For the weaklings 
among the people are unwilling to bear the heavy yoke of the 
families of married clergy, in addition to the maintenance of all 
the schools ””—for secular education is not to be the education of 
the future—“ and of all the sanctuaries.”’ Orders are not indelible ; 
marriage will wash them off. “If a spiritual teacher desire 
matrimony, let that teacher give place to another more worthy to 
be a servant of our God and of His glorious Son; therefore the 
clergy shall vow before a congregation to live a life of strict celi- 
bacy, and they shall cease to be spiritual teachers should they fail 
to continue celibate. This shall be a perpetual decree of the one 
Church of Christ; it shall not be lawful for mankind to annul or 
amend it.” The Papal Council had better beware how it tampers 
with the one only element of truth which is contained in that 
Church which the prophet declares to be a “spurious Church ” in 
everything else but this. Mr. Mill may be consoled by learning 
that there will be no “subjection of women” in the Church of the 
Future. “No longer,” cries the prophet, “shall the females be 
subordinate to male teachers in spiritual things. The intelligent of 
the males may concentrate their zeal in opening the understand- 
ing of the males”—the oyster seems to be his parable of the 
understanding—* and the intelligent of the females perform the 
same estimable office to their own sex.” 

In one feature we are afraid that the Church of the Future will 
disappoint the greater number of those who are always crying 
out for its advent. It will not only, like the effete Churches 
of the present, have a creed; but its creed is y composed, 
and is printed on the 218th page. We hardly care to transfer 
it; it is very short, and may be thus epitomized :—“TI believe in 
the Bible,” and “I believe that I and everybody else ought to be 
moderately goodish.” Any hope that the creed may be subjected 
to the test of inquiry is dissipated by a canon at the end of it— 
“ The creed of the Church shall be unchangeable ; nothing shall be 
added thereto, nor —— be taken therefrom. It shall be for 
ever the one unive creed.” Inquiry is thus closed for ever. 
As either a considerable deterioration of the human understanding 
must take place before such a creed can become universal, or else 
the great majority of sensible men must be left out in the darkness 
gnashing their teeth at the doors of the Church of the Future, 
we could wish that the prophet had promulgated some canon 
setting forth the condition and prospects of this great mass of 
“externs.” Of course, after this life, they will go to Hell, 
which “is a minute spot, small as the seed that was in Adam, 
in the centre of this round earth,” po all pt souls, 
instead of ranging at large in a very varied topography as they 
do in Dante’s sham are and into. 


| one infinitesimally small but horrible mass of misery. But what. 
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is the Church of the Future to do with them, how is she 
to treat them, while they are here? ‘With the State the Church 
will hold a very awkward relationship, for while by one 
canon the prophet informs us that “ the State shall not be suffered 
to interfere with the Church in spiritual things,” he asserts in 
another that “ the chiefest of all the duties of the law-makers of a 
nation is to do their very utmost that in spiritual things the 
people be not deceived.” “The clerics require to be restrained ; 
they should not be permitted to teach aught that is rye J 
untrue. You inquire,” cries the prophet, “ What is truth?” To 
such inquiring Pilates he gives the incontrovertible answer, 
“Truth is not a lie! Therefore let the law-makers sternly prohibit 
him (the lying cleric) from teaching the people.” As to endow- 
ment :—“ Now understand, oh ye nations! If you desire to per- 
petuate discord, endow.” But though endowments will cease, 
there will be plenty of “archbishops, bishops, rectors, vicars, 
curates,” all which offices, under some moditications, are to be 
retained ; “and they shall all”—with the sole exception of one 
great she-vicar—“be males.” ‘ Convocations,” also, are to sit. 
‘The sanctuaries of the future are to be dedicated, not to saints, but 
to “ Fidelity,” “The Voice of Ged,” “ Pleasant Things,” “ The 
Corner Stone,” “The Master,” and other personal and impersonal 
“‘appellations,” of which some hundred are given us to choose 
from. There is to be a gentle amount of Ritualism; and everybody 
and every thing is to be marked with that cross and crown which 
the traveller about London may see at the present time flaring, 
at the prophet’s expense, from every advertisement-station and 
dead wall. 

But of course the great question for the miserable world is how 
to get this desirable Church well started. “Upon the whole 
earth,” says the prophet, “ there is not found one priest worthy to 
ordain any of mankind into the ministry of the true Church, for 
all the nations with their priests have gone astray.” This was the 
experience of the English Independents in Holland three centuries 
ago, when they discovered that even their Independency was 
tainted with a Roman deposit, which had oozed into them out 
of Presbyterianism, and into Presbyterianism out of Prelacy, and 
into Prelacy out of the Pope. The Church must begin afresh ; so 
John Smith originated a new and pure Sacrament by baptizing 
himself, and then, being himself a true Church, he began with con- 
fidence to baptize his friends. We do not accuse the prophet of 
having wasted his time in turning over the curious pamphlets of 
the early English Anabaptist refugees in the Grenville Library; 
but he proposes to iy the regeneration of the world by an un- 
conscious plagiarism from Smith “the Se-baptist ” :— 

Two or more right-minded laymen shall, for this special occasion only, 

nominate one man and one woman, right-minded like themselves, to be the 
first spiritual teachers in the Church. The two or more laymen shall make 
it widely known in the nation, during four successive weeks, that upon a 
certain day in the fifth week they, as the mouthpieces of certain right- 
minded of mankind, will elect one man and one woman to be the first 
spiritual pastors of the reorganized Church. Their selection God will deem 
good ; He will accept them as the leaders of His people. 
After some preliminaries the prophet sets before us the great com- 
mencement of the Church, for the details of which he appears to 
be indebted partly to the prophets of Baal and partly to the 
Baptists :— 

The selected ones shall together ascend upon the altar, and before the con- 
gregation sprinkle themselves and one another with water, then suppliantly 
‘edicate themselves aloud as zealous servants of God, to God, and they shall 
be the first ordained vicars of the true reorganized Church of Christ. 


All “the males” are then to get upon the altar and be baptized 
by “the male priest,” and all the females to depart into a “ female 
sanctuary,” and undergo the like sprinkling at the hands of the 
yw Joan. This man and this woman, so important to the future 
of humanity, will be disclosed to our longing hearts, we presume, 
in A.D, 1874. 


NEW TRACKS IN NORTH AMERICA.* 


as is an interesting book of travel and adventure in a 
country as yet little known, but destined to future celebrity. 
Dr. Bell is an English gentleman who accompanied an expedition 
sent out in 1867 to survey the most southern of the routes pro- 
posed for a new Pacific Railway. He travelled through a region 
remarkable both in itself and as the borderland between the several 
races which are struggling for possession of the Western con- 
tinent, The Anglo-Saxons, as they choose to call themselves— 
or, in other words, the mixed hordes of Americans, Germans, 
Irishmen, Englishmen, and other citizens of the great Republic— 
arg gradually advancing their lines into the wilderness, and 
crqwding out the feebler races. But as yet they are still moving 
slowly, and at peril of their lives, and afford a considerable harvest 
of scalps to the noble savage in his last strongholds. The native 
Indian races who once possessed the country, and have left very 
considerable architectural remains, have shrunk into a few villages, 
in some of which it is said that the sacred fire of their ancestors is 
still kept alight, and the American intruder regarded as the pro- 
phetic avenger of their race upon their Spanish oppressors. ‘Ihe 
descendants indeed of their conquerors appear to be expiating their 
crimes by utter decay ; they cannot even hold their own against 
the savage Apaches, and much of the country which they once 
ae has sunk back into a wilderness. Dr. Bell's’ route 

y through the debateable ground in which these various races 
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are shifting and struggling with various prospects of success, 
He was protected during most of the journey by an escort of 
United States cavalry, but had several sharp brushes with the 
natives, At one time he took part in something like a pitched 
battle, and, even when unseen, the savages were constantly prowl- 
ing round, ready to add another scalp to their extensive collections, 
Such a state of things is rather trying to the temper, and we can 
understand his looking forwards with some complacency to the 
day when the Indians will be exterminated, and Mexico provided 
with a sufficient English-speaking population to insist upon annexa- 
tion. The same circumstances must have diminished his interest 
in the natural features of the country. Taking photographs, too, 
with the consciousness that you may be all the time an uncon- 
scious target for Indian arrows, is apt to strain the nerves, and the 
danger adds rather too keen a flavour to the natural wildness of the 
scenery. Still Dr. Bell managed to secure a good many striking 
pictures, and in particular has well described some of those extra- 
ordinary caiions which are amongst the greatest curiosities of the 
American continent. 

The solid part of his book consists chiefly of information as to 
the various railroad lines across the continent; and a reviewer 
with a very lofty sense of duty would perhaps indulge in a 
dissertation as to the merits of the rival routes. We shall 
venture to refrain from this, and simply to refer intending 
shareholders or emigrants to Mr. Bell’s short account of this 
remarkable enterprise. At the best, such statements are a 
to be unpleasantly like the prospectus set forth by the dis- 
interested directors of a new scheme for making everybody’s 
fortune, and require more statistics than can be easily crammed 
into a couple of columns. On the whole, a fight with Indians 
forms a more exciting subject than a calculation of railroad 

rofits; and Dr. Bell appears to have been remarkably fortunate, 
if his object was to see something of such warfare. At the 
beginning of his journey he came in for a severe skirmish at Fort 
Wallace, on the western borders of Kansas. Seven of the garrison 
were killed in this action; and of one of them Dr. Bell has repro- 
duced a ghastly photograph. He was an Englishman, educated 
at Eton, who had fallen into misfortune, and finally enlisted in the 
United States army. He lies on the ground, in the picture, 
pierced with seven arrows and covered with wounds, each of 
which had, it seems, its symbolical meaning. Many tribes had 
combined in the expedition, and each left its mark on the dead 
body; the Cheyenne, for example, hacked the right arm, the 
Arapahoe slit the nose, and the Sioux cut the throat. Dr. Bell 
says, as we can easily believe, that he turned giddy and faint at 
the corpses thus hideously mangled by the enemy; and it is easy 
to draw another moral. Warfare carried on in the spirit thus in- 
dicated is pretty certain only to stop in one way—that is, by the 
total extirpation of one party. It does not much matter who was 
originally in fault; but when gentlemen express their resentment 
by rambling about scalping, mutilating, and torturing their ene- 
mies, there is little chance that they will be peaceably absorbed, 
however much right they may have had to resentment originally. 
Dr. Bell’s story of Fort Bowie, in the most dangerous district of 
all, illustrates both sides of the case. The natives had been on 
friendly terms with the white population until a certain Federal 
officer was sent, during the war, who accused them of having 
kidnapped a Mexican boy. He arrested six of the Apaches 
who came to talk the matter over whilst an American volunteered 
to go as ambassador to the tribe. The American was detained 
as hostage, but sent back word that he did not believe the 
boy to have been stolen. The officer immediately swore that 
if the boy was not returned that night, he would hang his six 

risoners ; and he kept his word. The Indians retorted by hang- 
ing their hostage on the opposite hill, and proceeded thence- 
forwards to massacre every white man they could find. On the 
day of Dr. Bell’s arrival one of the officers of the fort rode out 
with a mail-carrier and did not return. Dr. Bell went out with a 
ee to look for them, and was relieved by finding their dead 

odies; for otherwise it would have been certain that they were 
being slowly tortured to death. The mail-carriers along this road 
are paid 40/. a month; and a year never passes without one or 
more of them being “ jumped,” in the pleasant local phrase. There 
were three officers at the fort who had not seen a visitor for 
months, and Dr. Bell’s party escorted a lady to it who was going 
to live with her husband in this delectable place. The soldiers 
would not, we presume, have scalped or tortured a redskin who 
had fallen into their hands, but a quick death would have been 
his only mercy. An experienced fighter confessed to Dr. Bell that 
the more you had to do with Indian warfare the less you liked it. 
“Men may be very brave at first, but the continual anxiety 
soon takes’ the dash out of them.” It is easy to condemn 
the cruelties exercised upon the Indians, and still more the 
faithlessness which has often given them at first just cause of 
quarrel; but it is not surprising that this wearing and relentless 
warfare against such a race soon leads the average Western man 
to think of them merely as so many vermin to be “wiped out.” 
And though the Apaches still hold out in their mountain fast- 
ness, there is only one possible end to their dismal story. 

The account which Dr. Bell gives of many of the Mexican 
Indians is more curious and more hopeful. The Pima Indians, for 
example, in the valley of the Gila, are a fine and industrious 
race. They grow maize, wheat, and cotton, and have a small 
quantity of cattle. They manufacture pottery and very ingenious 
basket-work, and are said to have a very keen sense of the value 
of money. According to an American oflicer, they.“ surpass many 
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‘of the Christian nations in agriculture, are little behind them in 
useful arts, and immeasurably before them in honesty and virtue.” 
They have lately increased in numbers, and the whole valley is 
said to swarm with children “ as full of fun as they can be.” The 
Papagos again are a fine tribe; Dr. Bell met five of them ata 
ranche, not one of whom measured less than six feet two in 
height. They travel great distances for trading p , and 
they effectually keep the Apaches and such marauding tribes 
at bay. A similar account is given of the Indians of Zui, and 
of the Pueblo Indians of the Rio Grande valley. Dr. Bell gives 
some interesting notices of the legends by which these people 
connect themselves with the ancient Mexicans ; of the many Aztec 
ruins which give token of the large population that must 
have filled the country before the Spanish conquest; and he 
quotes various accounts of the early explorers in the sixteenth 
century. We cannot here follow his discussions as to their 
origin and history ; but it is pleasing to hear that there are some 
natives who give promise of successfully meeting the flood of 
American emigration, and who indeed seem to be in many respects 
superior to the degenerate descendants of the old Spanish e u- 
lation. Their numbers are small, but they may, he thinks, 
probably survive ; unless, indeed, they take to whisky. How far 
they are capable of encountering that greatest of. dangers is 
indeed a problem on which speculation must at present be 
thrown away. 

This brief notice will be sufficient to show that there is much 
interesting matter in Dr. Bell’s book. He does not profess to be a 
skilful writer, and we have no doubt that a traveller of the sensa- 
tional school might have made more of such promising materials. 
He has even the courage to say little about the Mormons, and that 
little is decidedly discouraging. Incredible as it may seem, he 
disapproves of polygamy, and does not follow Captain Burton or 
Messrs. Dixon and Dilke in enthusiastic admiration of the great 

rophet of Salt Lake City. There is, however, enough adventure 
in the book to be interesting, even when simply told; and we may 
ially refer to a chapter in which he repeats (not, unfortu- 
nately, at first hand) the marvellous passage of the great caiion of 
the Colorado by James White. Mr. White, if his story be true 
(and the evidence seems to be satisfactory, in spite of some natural 
scepticism), floated on a raft through whirlpools and eddies 
down 500 miles of that extraordinary valley, where the rocks 
are said to rise perpendicularly to a height of 6,000 feet, with 
scarcely a gap for the whole distance, and came out just alive, after 
several days’ absolute starvation at the finish. The narrative is 
rather florid, and the picture of the rocks manifestly imaginary, but 
the main incidents of the story seem to be authentic, and strongly 
illustrate the strange features of a scenery which must be almost 
unique. This great cafion is only the chief amongst the many deep 
trenches cut out by streams through the plateaux near the Colo- 
rado, which will for a long period act as impassable barriers to its 
colonization, and, together with the Indians in the neighbouring 
mountains, will probably make this the last habitable corner 
within the United States territory to be peacefully settled. Yet 
— work wonders, and a few more years will see a vast 
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THE WYVERN MYSTERY.* 
[ae name of Mr. Le Fanu is a guarantee for a ghastly kind of 


sensationalism, vigorous if one will, though unwholesome and 
of bad style; but though his former works were coarse as well as 
horrid, they were not so coarse, not so intolerably vulgar, as this 
Wyvern Mystery, into which he has infused some of the most 
objectionable qualities of his peculiar school. The story is insin- 
cere as wellas ugly, the leading crime in it being more of the will 
than of the deed; Mr. Le Fanu sheltering himself behind the 
stale defence of appearances only, and so shirking the fulfilment of 
his own odious programme. Nothing is quite so bad as it seems; 
whereby the devil is cheated in the end, to the saving of morals 
and the sacrifice of artistic truth. The whole plot is a very 
witches’ sabbath of evil deeds and evil doers. Of all the characters 
portrayed, there are five only who are decently good; and of 
these, two are mere outline sketches, the third is a fool, the fourth 
a selfish sensualist, and the fifth is a good-natured and amusing 
murderer, a kind of travestied Will Wimble grafted on to an 
assassin. All the rest are foul and bad in their degree ; and three— 
old Squire Fairfield, his son Squire Harry, and the Vrou—are un- 
utterably disgusting and unnatural. 

Alice Maybell, the heroine of this pot i of crimes and im- 
probabilities, is one of those exasperatingly weak and timid idiots 
whom some writers would have us accept as the ideal of woman- 
hood—creatures who can do nothing but “nestle” into a man’s 
arms, kiss him tenderly, cry if he looks grave, and go about the 
house playing at housekeeping as little girls play at usefulness. 
She is an orphan, and has wd brought up, out of charity, by the 
reprobate in chief of the book, old Squire Fairfield of Wyvern. 
The old squire is “not a pleasant picture of an English squire ” ; 
he has “ seen his summer and his autumn days out,” and is in the 
winter of his years now—and of his discontent too. He does not 
like getting old, and consequently is always in a bad humour, and 
“ retaliates his mortification on the people about him,” because his 
hair is white and his muscles are relaxed. In conversation and 
manner he is a cross between a farmer and a backwoods’ ruffian, 
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speaking mostly in rude proverbs and vulgar provincialisms, and 
at all times fiery, ferocious, insolent, and tyrannical. He harried 
meek Parson Maybell—Alice’s father—during his lifetime, as we 
hope few country clergymen are harried by their squires; and 
after his death he goes down to the vicarage to execute some bar- 
barous order, when he chances to stalk into a room where an 
infant is crying in a cradle. He looks down at the child, and the 
childs looks up at him; on which the old ruffian is softened, and 
orders that the babe and her nurse, one Dulcibella Crane, come 
forthwith to Wyvern, where the child is brought up like his own. 
When she is about twenty-three, so far as we can make out by 
careful calculation, the old squire falls in love with her, and wants 
to marry her. He gets half drunk one evening; makes love to 
her coarsely; kisses her brutelly, and s her face with his 
stubbly chin. Alice bears this not very enchanting episode in 
her dull life once, and once again; not having the courage 
or the straightforwardness to say No to his pro , or to show 
that she does not like his love-making. After the second evening, 
however, she has a midnight interview with a mysterious Ry, 
and arranges for her immediate flight. That she has a lover of 
some kind the reader has already divined; for in the beginning, 
on leaving the house of her aunt, Lady Wyndell, she had 
bribed the post-boy to go round by a desolate old house called 
Carwell Grange, where she expects to see some one, and does 
not. In the narrow lane which leads to Carwell Grange she 
meets a lady in a carriage, and is stopped by her; the way 
being so narrow that two vehicles cannot pass each other save by 
the concession of one backing into what answers to the man- 
hole of a railway tunnel. The lady, who is closely veiled, puts 
Miss Maybell’s coachman through a rather strict catechism as to 
his designs in coming up this lane; and on hearing that he is not 
going to Carwell Grange—though why one driver should tell this 
lie to another without being in the secret is about as mysterious 
as the story itself—the obstructive vehicle is drawn off, and Alice 
whisks away to the Grange. The master, however, is not at 
home, and de sees only a grim and ugly old woman, one Mrs. 
Tarnley, who is very surly, and more than helf insolent. So Alice 
goes home to Wyvern disconsolate, and the squire makes love to 
er as we have said. There are two sons belonging to the gaunt 
old man—Captain Charles, aged forty-three, indolent, handsome, 
good for little, and with a plentiful crop of anxieties and worse, as 
the harvest reaped from many years’ diligence in sowing wild oats ; 
and Squire Harry, a year younger, as vicious as his brother, as coarse 
as his father, and good for nothing at all, Captain Charles is at 
least a gentleman in manner; so Mr. Le Fanu says, and we are 
bound to take his word for it ; but Squire Harry is an unmitigated 
blackguard as well as boor. In the very midst of the old squire’s 
more than rough wooing, down comes Captain Charles from 
London, tall, brown, handsome, full of care, indolent, yet with 
the “ Fairfield devil” in his blue eyes when sufficiently roused. 
He and the old man very nearly quarrel at the outset, but nothing 
comes of it, though the father snarls grimly and the brown 
captain looks dangerous. Only after Alice’s flight, when the 
old man breaks out into language against her “ so opprobrious 
and frantic, that his son said, with a proud glare and a swarth 
flush on his face, ‘I take my leave, Sir; for language like that I'll 
not stay to hear,’” only then does the storm burst; when, in 
answer to the squire’s yells and showers of bad words—judicious} 
represented by blanks—the captain says, “ She’s my wife, Sir.” 
If the squire is startled by the announcement, so is the reader. 
Not the faintest sign, not a word, not a look, not the most shadowy 
hint of any kind, has prepared him for such a thunderbolt. 
Captain Charles has not given the smallest indication; Alice has 
not given the smat!lest indication; nothing whatsoever has sug- 
gested such a situation, or has connected the brown captain with 
the mysterious Ry. There, however it is; and on the announce- 
ment father and son have a struggle, in which the old man falls, 
cuts his head, curses his son, and stalks bleeding into the house, 
Alice and her Ry are now at desolate, doussted, ill-found 
Carwell Grange, where the brown captain does a good deal of 
glooming, and the “little bird” as much ready weeping, atoned 
for by a great deal more kissing ; and where she sees ‘“‘ the omen,” 
a black curtain which falls suddenly before her, and makes a cloud 
of dust at the top of the stairs. On which Mrs. Mildred Tarnley 
tells her some dismal stories of unfortunate Fairfield brides who 
have seen the omen, and who, or their husbands, or both, have 
come to terrible grief in consequence, and advises her to leave 
Carwell Grange at the earliest opportunity; but Alice only cries 
and “ nestles,” and the web is allowed to go on weaving itself as 
quickly as itcan. Squire Harry comes to see them in their re- 
treat, and then the reader falls upon the track of the other woman, 
called by the boozy, beery brother “the old soldier”—a former 
wife or discarded mistress, he cannot decide which—who lives at 
Hoxton New Town on two hundred a year, which the brown 
captain allows her out of his income of five. Soon the mystery 
deepens. Squire Harry allows himself to speak doubtfully of the 
validity of the Maybell marriage; and the reader is uncertain 
which of the two speaks the truth, when Captain Charles in- 
dignantly repudiates the base insinuation, declaring that Alice is 
his true and lawful wife, and that the old soldier never was 
matried to him; which is so much security against the chances of 
the Old Bailey and the penalties attached to the breaking of the 
Seventh Commandment. Harry, who is a cool and calculating villain 
under a frank and rough exterior, evidently betrays Captain Charles 
to the old soldier ; then gives his brother a hint how thiags are turn- 
ing, and tells him to meet him in London; by which means Ry 
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is induced to leave Alice alone at Carwell Grange, in an “ interest- 
ing condition,” and very much out of spirits. In the middle of the 
night arrives quietly a tall, coarse-looking, blind foreign woman, 
whom Mrs. Tarnley welcomes as well as she can, but of whom she 
is horribly afraid, and whom she hates mortally. This pleasant 
person has the tic, for which she smokes opium and drinks like a 
fish, and, though blind, manages quite as well as those who can 
see; for, when she sends Mrs. Tarnley out of the kitchen to see if 
her bedroom fire is burning, she finds her way swiftly and easily 
to the bed of the servant-girl in an adjoining room, pinches her ear 
by way of moral coercion, and forces her to tell her the truth about 
the lady in the Grange. Mrs. Tarnley has told her that she is 
Squire Harry’s wife, but Lilly Dogger, the broad-shouldered 
slavey, tells the truth, under compulsion of ear-pinching ; and by 
the time old Mildred has returned the pale-faced, sightless Vrou 
lmows all she suspected and wanted to be assured of. Then she 
goes to bed, drinks brandy without stint, and sends Mrs. Tarnley 
almost erazy with apprehension lest Captain Charles should return, 
and the discarded mistress and the doting wife be both on his 
hands at once. Certainly that night is the longest on record. 
After Mildred Tarnley has been up and down the house like an 
unquiet spirit, listening and peeping after maid and wife and 
guest; after Captain Charles has returned dead beat, and almost 
more bewildered than troubled with all that is besetting him; 
after the old soldier has in her turn peeped and stirred and 
listened, and been called by Mildred—not to her face—‘“she 
devil,” with other pretty little epithets of the same kind, suddenly 
a succession of piercing shrieks is heard issuing from Alice’s bed- 
room. Captain Charles and Mrs. Tarnley rush up to see what 
is the matter, and find the young wife on the floor, with the 
blind woman Imeeling over her, brandishing a table-knife and 
preparing for the fatal stab, She had torn away the 5 
covering the keyhole of the door of communication between her 
room and Alice’s; with the knife in her hand she had glided 
in like a spectre, and caught Alice by her nightgown; and, 
when the younger woman escaped, had gone after her dextrously, 
chasing her about the room, over the bed, round the corners, 
across the angles, everywhere with wonderful swiftness and 

recision ; which flight and chase, considering the interest- 
ing situation of the one and the blindness of the other, were 
gymnastic feats creditable to both. When Mildred and Captain 
Charles rush in, the latter knocks the old soldier down, and then 
has a fit of remorse for the mistress he has assaulted in favour of 
the wife he has saved. 

After this he has a fever and dies, and Alice has a son and lives. 
Squire Harry exchanges the boy for a sickly substitute, which 
dies ; so Alice adopts a little girl, and goes to live next door to 
one Marjory Trevellian, who has the care of her own son, under 
the name of Squire Harry’s illegitimate child. But, after a few 
years of affectionate upbringing, Sergeant-major Archdale, Squire 
Harry’s creature, takes the boy away from his “ granny ” Marjory 
and his friend Tom Orange, and carries him off to his own house, 
where he is bullied and caned. Tom finds him again, and in his 
turn carries off the boy, who has thus been abducted thrice in the 
course of nine years or so. Soon after this there is an aflray with 
poachers, wherein Squire Harry gets shot, and before his death makes 
«clean breast of it, and restores the thrice abducted heir to his rights 
and his mother’s arms. He says that the man with the handkerchief 
over his face who fired the pistol-shot was no other than his old 
friend Tom Orange; but no notice is taken of the deposition ; and 
Tom flourishes in a foreign country as jollily as if no stain of 
murder lay on his soul. So Alice and her boy come into smooth 
water and their own again, and he marries his mother’s adopted 
daughter, and they all live happy ever after. And this is the 
stuff into which a clever man puts his energy, and which some 
people accept gravely as a picture of human society. The book 
is too undeserving of anything like a careful analysis to make it 
worth while to point out the many instances of bad workman- 
ship, slovenliness, and incongruous statements made through 
haste or a change of plan midway, with which the story abounds; 
neither do we care to copy into our own columns the hideous 
vulgarities with which the speeches of the two “ squires” bristle. 
To those who are fond of garbage we can recommend this Wyvern 
Mystery ; while we warn against it all who care for purity, refine-. 
ment, scholarly workmanship, or artistic beauty. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

a publishing a new and revised edition of M. Ampére’s works, 

it was impossible to omit the Histoire dela Formation de la 
Langue francaise.* When this volume was printed for the first 
time, it marked an epoch in the science of French grammar, 
because it was the earliest attempt made to systematize and to 
arrange under a number of definite rules the facts collected by 
Messrs. Raynouard, Fauriel, Méon, and others. Texts had been 
edited and commented with the utmost ingenuity; the most 
remarkable monuments of medizeval literature were at last acces- 
sible to students, but a book was still required which should serve 
as a clue through these curious documents, and assist the reader 
in understanding them. M. Ampére, combining the results of 
his own investigations with those of German critics, principally 
M. Diez, produced a volume which could not fail to excite notice 
both on account of the comparative novelty of the subject dis- 


* Histoire de la Formation de la Lan rangaise, Par J.-J. Ampere. 
Paris: Didier, 


cussed, and also because of the interesting manner in which the' 


subject itself was treated. The first edition of the History in 
question was very soon out of print, and M. Ampére had cften 
expressed the intention of revising it thoroughly, with the view of 
reprinting it; but unfortunately he became interested in topics 
which drove French medieval literature completely out of his 
thoughts, and he died before he could accomplish his original 
design. The Histoire de la Formation de la Langue francaise ig 
not only unfinished; it is also imperfect considered with reference 
to the progress which has been made during the last thirty years 
in the knowledge of the subject. The former defect could not, of 
course, be remedied ; but the latter is to a great extent removed, 
thanks to M. P. Meyer, who has by his own instructive notes 
supplemented M. Ampére’s statements, or corrected them when 
necessary. Such as it is now, the volume deserves to hold a 
permanent place amongst the numerous treatises which have 
appeared since the beginning of the present century on the early 
history of the French language. 

Periodical literature has usurped such a place in the intellectual 
movement of our day that our libraries will soon contain nothin 
but volumes of newspaper articles collected together without mu 
unity, and whose chief merit will be their conciseness. When we 
see men like M. Villemain, M. Guizot, and M. Mignet making up 
whole octavos of miscellaneous essays originally written for news- 
papers, it is natural that the example so brilliantly set should find 
many imitators. M. Gustave Merlet has already issued three 
volumes which we have taken occasion to notice ; the present one* 
includes, amongst other characters, M. Scherer, M. de Pontmartin, 
and M. Sainte-Beuve—le maitre du cheur, as our author calls him, 
In one of his earliest articles the accomplished historian of Port 
Royal said that every writer aspiring to hold a position as a 
critic ought by way of preface to compose an essay on Bayle, and 
to offer him a kind of propitiatory sacrifice; let us only substitute 
the name of M. Sainte-Beuve instead of Bayle’s, and the remark 
will hold good. M. Merlet has therefore attempted to give a 
portrait of the prince of modern French critics, and, considerin 
the difficulty of the subject, we think he may be pronoun 
successful, 

The intellectual history of the sixteenth century has more than 
once engaged the attention of scholars, and Messrs. Saint-Mare 
Girardin, Philaréte Chasles, and Sainte-Beuve many years ago 
obtained much celebrity by discussing from various points of view 
the Renaissance period. M. Eugéne ae: now endeavours to 
handle the same subject, but in his treatment of it he leaves 
altogether out of notice the poetical and merely literary side of 
the question. His sole aim is to study the literature of the time, 
in its relation to the cause of philosophy and progress; in Calvin 
and Rabelais, for instance, he considers not so much the writer as 
the thinker. From his preface it would seem that French boys 
know very little of any epoch in the intellectual development of 
their country except the seventeenth century, whereas it is im- 
possible to understand either Racine or Corneille if we do not 
see what previous preparation made these poets what they were, 
and gave them the influence they enjoyed. How far was Malherbe 
indebted to his predecessors? What was it that determined him 
to head a kind of literary reaction against the school of Ronsard 
and Du Bellay? It is useless, in short, to try to isolate one 
epoch in the annals of a country from those which immediate] 
followed and preceded it. Such is the idea worked out by i 
Réaume in the volume before us; it comprises a series of lectures 
originally delivered at Passy, but which have been revised, and 
to a great extent modified with a view to publication. A few 
prefatory remarks take us back as far as Villehardouin, but M. 
Réaume soon launches forth into the true subject of his volume, 
and his copious extracts from the writings of Montaigne, La 
Boétie, Pasquier, and others, enable us to grasp in all its pees 
and earnestness the character of the eventful period with whic 
he deals. He concludes with Saint Francois de Sales and De 
Bérulle, the two best representatives of the literature of the early 
seventeenth century. 

Geneva has of late years become one of the Liberal centres of 
Europe, and from the city of Calvin protestations are ever and 
anon launched forth (not always of a very reasonable character) 
against the despotism, real or imaginary, which prevails through- 
out the remainder of the Continent. ‘When we say that Count 
Agénor de Gasparin and M. Edgar Quinet are both representatives 
of that movement, and closely identitied with it, we shall have 
given some idea of the variety of nwances which it includes. M. 
Jules Barni also belongs to the band of democrats who are carry- 
ing on in Switzerland the warfare which they could not safely 
indulge in on the banks of the Seine, and we have already had 
frequent occasion to notice his eloquent and interesting lectures 
on the French moralists of the last century. Oa the present 
occasion Napoleon I. and his historian, M. Thiers, are brought to 
the bar of public opinion, and we need scarcely say that the jury 
are requested to find a verdict of guilty against both personages— 
against Napoleon as a tyrant, and against M. Thiers for having 
published a work in which the true character of the Emperor is 
misrepresented, and a poetical but thoroughly erroneous legend 
substituted for the stern facts of history. M. Barni's volume } is 


* Hommes et Livres; causeries morales et littéraires. Par Gustave Merlet. 
Paris: Didier. 

+ Les Prosateurs frangais du XVIe siécle. Par M. Eugene Réaume. 
Paris: Didier. 

$ Napoléon Ter et son historien M, Thiers. Par M. Jules Barni. Paris: 
Germer-Baillitre. 
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strictly speaking, new; it appeared originally in 1865, as 

of a course of delivered at 
at the time of its first o_o it was hopeless for the author 
to expect that it woul be allowed to circulate in France, and 
only @ few copies found their way over the frontier in defiance of 
lice surveillance. The occurrence of the centenary of Napoleon’s 
Pirthday seemed to Dr. Ellissen, assistant-librarian at Géttingen, 
an excellent opportunity for giving a German translation of M. 
Barni’s lectures; and the eloquent lecturer himself, taking ad- 
vantage of the increased freedom recently granted to the French 
ress, authorized his Paris publisher to try whether the im- 
punity which M. Lanfrey had met with in bringing out his his- 
tory of Napoleon would be extended to himself. It is certainly 
aremarkable feature of the times that two works of so bold a 
character should be advertised and sold by the Paris booksellers 
without let or hindrance. That Napoleon was, to use Madame 
de Staél’s expression, “the first of counter-revolutionists ” ; that 
the revolution of Brumaire, far from being a wholesome coup 
détat, was both a misfortune and a crime; that between the 


Consulate and the Empire there is no distinction to be made, - 


except that which rests upon the resources which the ruler 
of France could dispose of; that the so-called conversion of Bona- 

te to liberalism, after his return from Elba, is a complete 
mistake ; and finally, that his exile at Saint Helena was an ex- 
iation which he richly deserved, but which he bore without the 
slightest dignity—such is the summary of M. Barni’s volume, com- 
prising series of twelve lectures followed by a concluding 
summary. These lectures are remarkable for the simple, plain, 
matter-of-fact style in which they are written; they are charac- 
terized by the complete absence of rhetorical ornament, and they 
might be read as a mere historical essay, were it not for the 
yocative Dessieurs which appears every now and then at the 
beginning of a paragraph. Some readers may think that M. Barni 
has dealt severely with M. Thiers; we must remark, however, 
that he deals with M. Thiers exclusively as an historian. 

The seventh volume of M. Mortimer Ternaux’s Histoire de la 
Terreur* contains the account of the formation of that famous 
Committee which assumed the duty of providing for the public 
safety during the revolutionary végcme; that is to say, of sending 
to the scaifold the unfortunate persons who were under suspicion 
of being unfavourably disposed towards the new form of govern- 
ment. ‘The arrest of Marat, and his triumph, form the subject of 
the most curious portions of the book. In the piéces justificatives 
which refer to it M. Mortimer Ternaux has not thought fit to 
reproduce extracts from the newspapers of the period; he has 
given, instead, a number of documents which are not generally 
known—such, for instance, as Gohier’s report on the endeavours 
which had been made to discover Marat’s whereabouts. This 
paper is extremely curious, because it shows how thoroughly 
fettered the executive power was in the discharge of its duties. 
The Minister of Justice had really no control whatever over the 
magistrates and other agents who were hierarchically his sub- 
ordinates, and he had no means of enforcing obedience to his 
instructions. The arrest of Madame Roland, and of Lebrun and 
of Claviére, likewise prove the demoralization which had taken 
possession of the country, and the despicable cowardice of all 
persons in authority. The Revolutionary Tribunal had, on the 31st 
of May, 1793, issued warrants against the two Ministers, and 
thus impudently usurped a power which belonged exclusively to 
the Committee of Public Safety. The duty of this Committee 
was evidently to declare at once the nullity of these warrants, and 
to take measures for preventing them from being carried out. 
Instead of this they had the weakness to argue the point with 
the Tribunal, and Lebrun and Claviére were obliged to avoid 
immediate arrest by abandoning their posts. The revolution of 
June 2 is the last event related by M. Mortimer Ternaux in this 
volume. As he shows, the Girondists on that day were perfectly 
right, and they represented justice and true freedom against the 
Montagnard party. M. Louis Blane has endeavoured to prove in 
his History of the Revolution that if Lanjuinais, Vergniaud, and 
their friends, had triumphed on the znd of June, the progress 
of the democratic movement being checked, France would soon 
have been at the mercy of her neighbours. M. Mortimer Ternaux 
has no difficulty in refuting this error, and in showing that, by 
Justilying the coup d'état of that day, the writers of the ultra- 
revolutionary school sanction all violent measures of the same 
description.” Amongst the documents collected in the appendix 
are some very interesting letters and papers, either written by 
members of the Orleans family, or referring to them. 

M: Benoist gives us the second volume of his Virgil t ; it contains 
the first twelve books of the Eneid, and a preface or introductory 
chapter which deserves a short notice here. It seems that since 
the publication of the Bucolics and the Georgics M. Benoist 
as received letters of congratulation from some of the leading 
scholars of the day, and that, whilst criticisms have been 
submitted to him on points of detail, his system of annota- 
tion and his recension of the text are generally thought to be 
excellent. For our own part, we endorse this verdict of MM. Wag- 
ner aud Hoffman; at the same time we are glad that M. Benoist 
has not transformed his notes into a kind of literary comment 
on the Latin poet, as M. Sainte-Beuve (see the Moniteur Uni- 
versed for December 2, 1867) wanted him to do. Editions of the 


™ Histoire de la Terreur, Par M. Mortimer Ternaux, Tome 7. Paris: 


t uvres de Virgile, texte latin, avec un commentaire, etc, Par E. 
Benoist. Vol. 2. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 


classics prepared on the plan of Messrs. Hachette’s series are 
destined chiefly for scholars whose only desire is to have a 
correct text, to know the various readings, and to be reminded of the 
sundry grammatical problems connected with this or that passage. 
On the literary beauties of Virgil what can be said that has not 
already been repeated ad nauseam? M, Benoist defends the use 
of grammatical annotations, and opens a campaign in favour of 
grammar generally. This would be regarded by us, and also by 
our German neighbours, as a work of supererogation; but it is 
otherwise in France, where the elucidation of classical literature 
is almost universally confined to questions of taste and of style. 
After having described the sources he has consulted in preparing 
his edition, and dwelt especially on the merits of M. Ritbeck's 
commentary, M. Benoist goes on to vindicate the poet against 
the critics who have at various epochs, and even at the present 
day, endeavoured to depreciate him. Virgil, say some, is a mere 
imitator of Homer, and a poor one too; others accuse him 
of being a Court poet, a flatterer of Augustus, and a compiler 
whose reputation has always been far greater than his merits. 
M. Benoist shows that the Afneid was, on the contrary, a really 
national work, gesta populi Romani, and that in point of fact 
nothing could be less Greek than the descriptions, the delineations. 
of character, and the sketches of private life which the poet places 
before us. 

Who has ever heard of Vansleb?* Very few modern 
readers, we will veriture to say; and those who take up the 
handsome octavo with which M. l’Abbé Pougeois presents us 
will be surprised to find that a savant orientaliste et voyageur has 
so long been forgotten. German by birth, Vansleb in the first 
instance adopted the military profession, and it was only at a 
later period that he applied himself to the study of Eastern lan- 
guages. After having mastered the Ethiopic grammar under the 
direction of the celebrated Ludolf, he came to England, took an 
active part in the preparation of Walton’s polyglot Bible, and 
soon left his master far behind him both as a critic and a scholar. 
Ludolf never forgave Vansleb the undoubted superiority of his 
linguistic attainments, and when, after his abjuration of Pro- 
testantism, Walton’s collaborateur received from the French Minis- 
ter, Colbert, a mission for the East, the narrow-minded and jealous 
Ludolf did his best to calumniate the man whose reputation 
seemed destined to eclipse his own. Vansleb, recalled to France, 
had the greatest difficulty in obtaining an audience from Colbert, 
and failed to defend himself against the attacks of his unscru- 
pulous adversaries. He spent a short time in Paris, and finally 
died of grief, vicar of the small parish of Bourron, near Fontaine- 
bleau. The discovery of Vansleb’s remains has suggested to M. 
Pougeois, who happens to be now holding the same benefice, the 
idea of writing the life of the celebrated Oriental scholar. His 
volume is interesting enough, but much too long, overladen as 
it is with useless details and commonplace remarks. It would 
have been better to publish an annotated edition of some of 
Vansleb’s chief works, with a concise biographical sketch by way 
of preface. 

it is sometimes said that history does not repeat itself +; the rule 
may be true, but innumerable exceptions can be quoted against it, 
When, in 1805, the Rhenish Confederation was organized under 
the protection of Napoleon L, Baron de Gentz wrote a remarkable 
pamphlet in which he tried to prove that the Emperor of Austria had 
nothing better todo than to transfer at once his residence to Hungary, 
and to establish a new monarchy the principal elements of which 
would be the Slavonic provinces of a once powerful State. Let 
His Majesty promulgate areal Constitution, and resign himself to 
the position of ruler of an empire slave until the chances of war 
should bring Europe back to the order which it had before the 
Revolution. Now, as M. Saint-René Taillandier observes, the 
events of 1866 have placed Austria in much the same position 
which she occupied in 1805, and the consequences of Sadowa have 

roved the counterpart of those of Austerlitz. The only difference 
is that fifty years ago the course suggested by M. de Gentz was 
almost forced upon the House of Hapsburg by the arms of a 
foreign conqueror, whereas now it is a German sovereign who, in 
the name of national unity, seeks to exclude Austria from Germany. 
Should not the Emperor endeavour to promote a federation of his 
Slavonic subjects—Bohemians, Magyars, Poles—and thus endea- 
vour to realize the programme laid down by M. de Gentz? That 
the task, though difficult, is not impossible, is the thesis to the 
maintenance of which M. Saint-René Taillandier has devoted 
his present volume. Besides the political interest which be- 
longs to his subject, the ground occupied by the author will be 
comparatively new to most readers, and the stirring episodes 
here related will have for many persons all the attractions 
of anovel. Bohemia and Hungary come in for equal shares in 
M. Saint-René Taillandier’s volume ; the history of George Po- 
diebrac forming the opening chapters, whilst the concluding ones 
give us the biography of Count Szechenyi and bring before us 
some of the scenes of the Hungarian revolution of 1843. 

The indefatigable Bishop of Orleans continues his series of 
moral treatises on family duties, education, &c. Christian 
marriage is the subject of his recent brochure {, and we notice it 
here for the sake of completeness, although it does not offer any 
point worthy of special remark. 


* Vansleb, savant orientaliste et voyageur. Sa Vie, etc. Par l’Abbé 
Pougeois. Paris: Didier. 

+ Bohéme et Hongrie. Par Saint-René Taillandier. Paris: Didier. 

t Mariage chrétien. Par Mgr. d'Orléans, Paris 
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M. Germer-Bailliére has just added to his collection of philo- 
sophical works a treatise on necropathic madness, by Dr. Moreau 
of Tours *, who is well known throughout Europe as having 
made a special study of this branch of pathology. After an in- 
troductory chapter containing general reflections on the subject 
discussed, M. Moreau enumerates the various pathological facts from 
which he deduces his conclusions; he then describes from a gene- 
ral Sa of view the disease known as necropathic insanity, giving 
its diagnosis, progress, and remedy ; the fourth chapter is devoted 
to a statement of medico-legal points connected with it. 

Amongst recent novels we may safely recommend M. Jules 
Janin’s L’Jnterné.t Those of our readers who know anything 
about French political life are aware that an interné is a man 
who, instead of being sent to Cayenne or to Lambessa, is allowed 
to remain in France, but with the consciousness that all his move- 
ments are closely watched, his conversations overheard, his very 
thoughts laid bare by the vigilant care of the police. If a man, 
under these circumstances, perseveres in his views of men and 
institutions—that is to say, if he will not consent to purchase his 
freedom at the cost of honesty—he may fairly claim to be called 
a martyr. Such is the character which M. Jules Janin has 
delineated with his usual felicity in Auguste Ducoudray, the hero 
of his tale, and he has succeeded in interesting the reader on 
behalf of a personage who by his moral dignity forms a pleasing 
contrast to the reprobate of the average popular novel. 

M. Paul Meurice is an imitator of M. Victor Hugo {, and he has 
not the skill to avoid the fault into which imitators are apt 
to fall. Cesara (such is the title of his pretentious romance) is 
the first instalment of a series of tales designed to illustrate the 
struggles of free-thinkers in their endeavours to conquer the world 
and to renovate society. Nothing can be imagined more absurd 
in its pomposity than the author's preface, with its metaphors, its 
hyperbolic language, and the inspired tone it affects. Political 
action is the subject of this preliminary tale, and in detailing the 
adventures in which his hero is implicated, M. Paul Meurice has 
contrived to do what we should have scarcely thought possible— 
namely, to surpass M. Hugo’s eccentricities. 

The Roman d'une Conspiration, by M. Paul Ranc §, is founded 
on the history of one of those republican attempts which, like 
that of General Malet, were, during the last years of the Em- 
pire, more frequent than is generally supposed. M. Rance says 
that most of the characters introduced by him have really 
existed, and that the Préfecture de police contains the documents 
from which he has prepared his book. The scene of the tale is 
placed at Poitiers, and the two chief dramatis persone are a 
disciple of Babeuf and a priest, whose prayer-book is a copy of 
Helvétius’s De Esprit. 

M. Louis Veuillot has been often compared by disrespectful 
critics to a kind of clerical dragoon, who, in support of Ultra- 
montanism, spares neither abuse nor calumny ; he is nicknamed 
the Aussard de Chamboran. Hence the idea of representing the 
modern champions of the Papacy as the inhabitants of a diocese 
where M. Louis Veuillot reigns supreme and lays down the 
law. In describing the principal notabilities of Chamboran |j, 
M. Joseph Doucet has drawn certain portraits which will be 
easily identified, though the brush is sometimes too vigorously 
applied and the colour too exaggerated. 

* Traité pratique de la Folie nécropathique. Par le docteur Moreau (de 
Tours). Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 

+ L’Interné. Par Jules Janin. Paris: Lévy. 

t Les Chevaliers de Esprit. Cesara. Par Paul Meurice. Paris: Lévy. 

§ Le Roman d’une Conspiration. Par Paul Rance. Paris: Lacroix. 
|| Le Diocése de Chamboran. Par Joseph Doucet. Paris: Lacroix. 
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S?- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE— 
CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

There will be TWO CLASSES held in St. Bartholomew's Hospital in each year, for the 
convenience of Gentlemen who are preparing for the Matriculation Examination at the London 
University—from October to January, and from March to June. Provision will be made for 
Teaching all the Subjects required, as follows: 

(@) CLASSICS, FRENCH, ENGLISH, MODERN GEOGRAPHY, and ENGLISH HIs- 
TORY—MALCOLM LAING, M.A. Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
Mondays and Thursdays, from 12 to 2 Pa. 
(2) MATHEMATICS and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—P, J. HENSLEY, M.D. Cantab., 
Fellow of Christ's Coll. Cambridge, Tutor to the Hospital. 
‘Tuesdays and Fridays, from 11 to 1 P.M. 
(3) CHEMISTRY—A. MATTHIESSEN, F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry to the Hospital. 
Tuesdays and Fridays, from 2 to 3 P.M. 


Fee for the Course of Three Months 10 Guineas, 
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PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 
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CHEMISTKY—A. MATTHIESSEN, F.R.S. 

BOTANY—Reyv. G. HENSLOW, M.A. Cantab., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. 

ZOOLOGY and COMPARATIVE ANATOMY—W. 8S. CHURCH, M.D. Oxon., Lecturer 
= quate Anatomy to the Hospital; late Lee’s Reader in Anatomy at Christ 
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MECHANICAL and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY —P. J. HENSLEY, M.D. Cantab. 
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WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
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Miss GARRETT, 20 Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Square, London. 


prin TERS’ ALMSHOUSES.—One Hundred and Sevent 

Guineas are urgently wanted to complete the Fifteen Hundred Guineas required to Build 
the FIRST WING to these Almshouses, thereby enabling the Trustees to piles | themselves of 
the Bequest of the late Mr. H. WRIGHT for the erection of the remaining Wing, to finish t' 
Building. The Houses are now yy occupied, and many worthy necessitous Persons are 
waiting for admission. It is to be hoped that this comparatively small sum will soon be 
subscribed to effect this much called for Benevolent Object.—Su ptions, entitling to Votes, 
will be gratefully received, and immediately acknowledged, by the Collector, Mr. C. Pore, 
M4 Derby Street, Argyle Square, W.C. 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, Hornsey Rise, 
near Highgate, N. 
For Orphans from early Infancy until Eight years of age. 
Treasurer—F REDERICK BARLOW, Esq. 


Bankers—LONDON and COUNTY BANK, E.C. 
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The plan is that of a separate Home for each 25 Infants. 200 can now be received ; 400 wher 
funds are provided to meet the expenses. No Salaries are paid but to the Household. The 
oagity has no funded property, depending altogether upon Voluntary Contributions, which will 


fully received. 
Office, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C, JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Secretary. 
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T JNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. —The WINTER SESSION 
will be opened on Tuesday, mber 2, 1869, at Two o'clock, when an ADDRESS will 
be delivered by Principal Sir AL. Ee ANDER GRANT . Bart., LL.D. 
The CLASSES for the different branches of Study in the. FACULTIES of ARTS, haw, 
and MEDICINE will be opened on November 3, and in the FACULTY of THEOLOGY 
jovember 
ome relative to Matriculation and the Curricula of Study for Degrees, Examinations, 
&c., will be found in the University Calendar, and may be obtained on application to the 
tary, at the College. 


A Tubio of Bose may be seen in the Matriculation Office, and in the Reading-room of the 
By Authority of the Senatus, 
_September 1869. JOHN WILSON, Secretary to the Senatus. 


OWENS COLLEGE, Manchester.—SESSION 1869-70.—The 
PROSPECTUS for ee | SESSION commencing on the 4th October next will be sent free 

on application to the Special Pros; socusstnens of the EBGINESRING COURSE and 
manner. 


EVENING ES may be 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, fegistrar. 


NOTICE.—ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street, 


London. 
The will Mo the 4th of 
onda: October. 
‘TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


or CREST HALL, Warberry-Hil Hill, Tor uay, for the SONS 

of Noblemen and Gentionss. under th EBBING, M.A., sometime 

m 

A Fourteen, 150. Guineas; over ‘ourteen, 200 Guineas. 


FOLKESTONE. .—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 


Coll brit and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lincoln Coll Oxford. 
ite Principal of the phinstone Institution, prepare for the Indian Ci vil 


HIGHSTEAD, Torquay. — For more than Fifteen Years 
LS have been successfully prepared for the Public Schools, Army, Civil Service, 
ond Univescition. —Apply to Rev. G. TOWSSESD WARNER, M.A. Trin. Coll. Cam. 


OUTH OF FRANCE.—A PRIVATE TUTOR (Second 


Class Classical Honours, Combrides) intending to Reside at CANNES during Winter, 
the Charge of PUPILS. Highest references.—Address, 


wishes to undertake ONE or TWO 
XVL., Post Office, Torquay. 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN Somerset Street, Portman Square.—The Octobe: 
Term will commence Monday, October Sa e 


[NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH or SANDHURST. 


The Rev. Dr. HUGHES, who has pessed over 300 Pupils, has VACANCIES. Term 
commences September 15. —Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


MATHEMATICS. .—A HIGH WRANGLER and UNIVER- 


SITY EXAMINER can receive another PUPIL preparing for the Universitics, India, | 
&e.—Address, The Vicar, Hitchin. 


ENGIN EERING.— STUDENTS prepared the 
HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, for the various branches of Civil 4 

neering, and for the Indian Public Works Department, bya 
or without Articles of Apprenticeship.—Address, The 


GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.—GENTLE- 

MEN, particularly BUARDEL and Teachers, who wish to acquire a thorough knowledge 
ofthe above, may become BOARDERS of the Reverend AUGUST KELBER, Giiglingen, Wurt- 
temberg. —Terms very moderate | 


RGRAI | 


mo UNDERGRADUATES of OXF ORD, &c.—MADEIRA. | 

YOUNG MEN desirous of passing the winter in a Mild Climate can read CLASSICS 

and — AN with an experienced TUTOR.—Address, Dr. SATTLER, Madeirc; or Rev. | 
H. P. Cooke, Nuneham Rectory, Oxford. | 


ME. THOMSON, Graduate of the London and Edinburgh 


a limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN as Boarders and 
Day Scholars. He has removed from 40 Frederick a to the House hitherto occupied by Mr. 
MACCOLL, at ‘2 —- nd Dawere, Edinburgh. Mr. MAccoLL has much pleasure in expressing 
his entire confi that Mr. THOMSON is well qualitied for the duties he undertakes to 
discharge. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor of History, and of the 
English Language and Literature, will recommence her COURSES of LESSONS in 
oe Subjects on Monday, October 4.—143 (late 15) King Henry’s Road, Upper Avenue Road, 


T° FAMILIES.—A LADY, an_ experienced Classical 

PIANISTE, desires an ENGAGEMENT of some Hours in the Week where thorengh 
Musical Training (Voice and Piano), combined with Continental French, would be of value. 
Terms moderate. References Address, K.Y., ham's Library, 9 Devon- 
shire Terrace, Notting Hill. 


CARE of of CHILDREN, —A RETIRED OFFICER of the 


living with his Wife and Family a short distance from London, under- 

takes hwy cha HILDREN from India or elsewhere. A First-class Grammar School in the 

neighbourhoc os of a Gentleman's House, with liberal, careful, and gentle treat- 

ment. ‘Terms (but mer to requirements and age), 150 Guineas a year, including & choaling or 

Private Tuition, Clothing, &c. ferences required. — A *Gaptain B. Messrs. 
y & Co., 55 Parliament Street, London. 


HYPRopatuy. — MALVERN. — Dr. RAYNER’S 
Establishment (formerly Dr. WILSON's). The House is ponutifully placed on the slope 

of the Hills, and accommodates 70 Patients.—For Prospectus, apply to Dr. YNER, M.D. 
ete —The NILE, SUEZ CANAL, SYRIA, &c. 
TRAVELLERS desirous of seeing the Suez Canal, and groveoding up the Kile or to 
ia, can CONTRACT in London for the Whole or Part of the Joursay. Nile Boats and 
-Tavwal hired in London, and Parties of Four or Six made up, thus avoiding —* in Egypt. 
en numerous applications for Nile Boats this Season, early arrangements are recom- 


Apply to the M. ER, Bi Hotel, B ham 
Packingham Palace ucking! Gate ; or to the Egyptian 


QVERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 
TAL STEAM Bavaoats0n COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers 
SOUTHAMPTON. From MARSEILLEs. 
GIBRALTAR ...... Every Saturday, at 2 p.m. = 


MALTA ” 
” ” Every Sunday, at 7 a.m. 
” ” ” 
G AE ” 
CALCUTTA Saturday, Oct. 2, 2 p.m. Sunday, Oct. a Fam 7a.m, 
AN And every alternate 
Saturday thereafter. reafter. 
Saturday, Oct. 2,2 Sunday, Oct. 10, 7 a.m. 

AUSTRALIA ...... And every Fourth And every Fourth 

Saturday "thereafter. Sunday thereafter. 


And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam Navigation Company's Steamers. 


For furt 
0% or apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 


RATIONS. — HEATON, L 
London. & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 


PRELOAR’S CATALOGUE of DURABLE FLOOR 
von ACOXERINGS, comprising Cocoa Nut Fibre Matting, Kamptulicon, and Floor Cloth, 


GMEE’S SPRING 


A LUXURY.—The PATENT READING EASEL, for 
holding the Book, Lamp, and Refreshment in ony position while Reading in Bed, on the 
Sofa, or at the Fireside in the Easy Chair. Invaluable to Invalids and Students. 

adapted | for India. Drawings post “tree. —J. CARTER, 71 Great Portland Street, W. 


MonoGRa MS.—The STATIONERY COMPANY’S CATA- 
)GUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY, post 
TASH and FOREIGN STATIONERY COMPANY, & 10, and 13 Garrick Suicet, 


ROPRIGt UES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
DRE: ~ BAGS, with Silver, Silver Gilt, or Fpeted Fittings in every variety. 
MOUN TED and ORMOLU SUITES for WRIT. GTA 
RODRIG al pase’ PATCH BOXES and T RAVELLING WHITING CASES, in russia 
or morocco of uality, Blotting Books, Envelope Cases, Inkstands, and Bookslides. 
CART E DE “Ist! sire PORTRAIT ALBUMS, of the best make, with Patent 
m morocco and russia bindings, also in ormolu, walnut, and Serementel of new and elegant 
designs ; and @ choice Selection of elegant NOVELTIES for P NTS. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


AUTUMN 1. TASTE; or, FASHIONS for AUTUMN.— 


Messrs. JAY have just pene ived from Paris some beautiful . of French Art 
and Ingenuity, in a Variet of MANTLES, so >» SeneEES Ge Style, Texture, and Material as 
almost to constitute a new Class in in Ladies’ Costu 


J AY'S. 


AUTUMN FASHIONS in MILLINERY.— 


Messrs. JAY have an Importation of the ay, - ine 
Class and Design which the Authors and Patrons of ncod and 
accepted for the Current Season. Jay's 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
217, 249, and 21 REGENT STREET. 


H. CREED & CO., CIVIL, MILITARY, and NAVAL 

TAILORS and BREECHES MAKERS, Rides abit Makers © the Queen, 
Royal. 3, &¢., 33 Conduit Street, Bond Street, and 59 Rue Neuve, St. y (One 
Door from Rue de la Paix), Paris, 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
MA4PPIN and WEBB request a VISIT to their Oxford Street 


SHOW ROOMS, in which are displayed complete SERVICES of ELECTRO-SILVER 
DINNER SERVICES. PLATE CHESTS BISCUIT BOXES. 
DESSERT SERVICES. AND CANTEEN CASES. CRUET STANDS. 

TEA AND COFFEE SPOONS AND FORKS. SPIRIT FRAMES. 


SERVICES. DESSERT KNIVES AND | BUTTER COOLERS. 
be “ae AND FORKS IN CASES. KETTLES AND STANDS. 


All Manufactured at MAPPIN & WEBB'S Winsley Street and Sheffield Factories. 
WEsT-ENpD Suow Rooms, Ciry WAREHOUSE, 
77 AND 78 OXFORD STREET. 71 AND 72 CORNHILL. 
MAPPIN & WEBB. 


Dp", CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 
Maiesty the Prince of Wales, and the Emperor of Russia ; and 


Clock for the H 
61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 
£ £8. d. 
Gold Lever Watches, from .......... 1616 © | Silver Lever Watches, from ....... - 550 
Gold_ Half _Chronometers, winding Silver Half Chronometers, winding 
with or without a 5 from ...... %15 0 with or without a Key, from ...... 350 
Gold Hunting, Case extra.. ........ 550 — Half Chronometers in Hunt- 
Gold Geneva Watches, examined 7 6 O 


Gold Chains, 1G6and 18 Carat, from ............seeseeeeeeee £4 4s. 
wing-room and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, &c., winding with or without a Key, 
pein Bracket and Astronomical Clocks, of every Description. Turret Clocks made to order. 
E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


BENSON'S KEYLESS WATCHES. 


No Key being used, Wate and is perfectly Air-tight; they are 
expecially adapted d and recommended for thi Invalids, the Nervous yond and Tra’ ‘3, and 
sent safe by post to the World. 
. £ 8. d. £ 8. d. £ s.d. £ 8.4. 
1016 0 is i 0 200 30 0 0 35 0 © each. 
SILVER .. 5 5 0 880 Rk oO 200 S300 , 


BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS upon Watches, Clocks, and Artistic Gold 
Jewellery, post free, 2d. each. 
STeAM FacTtoRY—5S AND LUDGATE HILL, 2% OLD BOND STREET, W. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
ES.— Buyers of the above are an uested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON: S$ Show Rooms. The: such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Kan; 
Chimneypieces, Fi —e-~% ong Gene: al Ironmongery as cannot be approached elsewhere eit 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or cuuenenese of Cw Black Stoves, 8s. to 
£9 5s. ; Bright ditto, with Ormolu Ornamen ag £3 8s. to £33 10s. Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 
£5 12s.; Steel and Ormolu £25; eso, fromn £1 to Fire. 
irons, ‘from ' 3s. 3d. the Set to £ 


ILLIAM BURTON, General cath Ironmonger, 
to the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and 


Zlectro Plate, and Kitchen Ran Toilet Ware, 
Britannia Mctal Goods, Lamps, Gase ron and Brass 
lovers, Tea raye 3edding and Bed-hangings, 
lot-water Dishes, Urns an Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
toves and Fen: Table Cutlery, Turnery Goods. 
Marble Chimneypieces, Clocks and Candelabra, Kitchen Utensils, &e. 


ith List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show at 39 Oxford a Strost, W.;1 
2.3. ‘and 4 Newman Street; ewman Yard. London. 


FILMER'S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM 
ef BEDROOM Berners Street, Oxford ford St We 34 and 35 Charles 8: 


NOTICE. .—The POS having de decided 
that it is his duty to return to the wri “ Insuffici 
directed without Initials or Number SMEE & COMPY., TINSBURY 
}~ ype COMPY. urgently request their Correspondents to direct their Letters and Orders in 
as under: 
JOUN HENRY SMEE & COMPT.,. 20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE 


RMINUS. 
A. SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 


JOHN HENEY “SMEE & CO. 
73 CHISWELL STREET, - Ss TERMINUS, FINSBURY, 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA Cools, Refreshes, and 

3s. 6d., 68., and 11s,—22 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


67 Ludgate Hill. 
PARQUET SOLIDAIRES for FLOORING. 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
% and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., ano 
: CLEVELAND WORKS. 


oGs.—“ Stonehenge,” in his celebrated Week « on the Dog, 

to be by the expulsion ‘of worms.” NALDIRE'S POWDE 

first-rate tion in Dogs. Sold by all Chemists, 
And by BARCLAY & SONS, $6 Farringdon Street, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[October 2, 1869. 


[THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

ong 
rrent Accounts are kept at the Tlead jon on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 

and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 

Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz : 

5 per cent. per ann., to 12 months’ Notice of 
t4 ditto dit 6 ditto 
at 3 ditto ditto 3 ditto dit 

Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, Poe of which may be 
obtained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection, 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreiga Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. _ 
!AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 

1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C, 

uu Osea Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —60 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of the First Series. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1868), £1,252,174. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and CHaracter. 


| AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Asscts—FIVE MILLIONS, FOUR AND TWENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND POUNDs. 
Annual Income—UPWARDS OF HALF-A-MILLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons fur Sums not exceeding £10,000, either 
with participation in Proiits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Protits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amountirg in the aggregate 
to £1,161,1IM7 have been added to the several Policies, 

The Claims paid to December 31, 1868, amounted to £7,914,299, being in respect of Sums 
assured by Policies £6,112,934, aud £1,801,365 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Propozal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances cilecied, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary at the Oilice in London, 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


TMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, W. 
INSTITUTED 1803. 
CAPITAL, £1.600,000, PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 
Tasnvenene ay or ust Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 
re premium. 
ae licies Falling z due at Michaelmas should be renewed before October M, or the same will 
4 voi 
The recent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance should induce Policyholders and all 
intending Insurers to protect themselves fully from loss by Fire, which can now be done at a net 
annual cost of from Is. 6d. per cent. upwards, 
Septennial Policies charged only Six 
Prompt and liberal settlement of Claims, 
‘The usual Commission allowed on F oreign and Ship Insurances. 
JAMES LAND, Superintendent. 


Rock LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED A.D, 1806, 


15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Directors. 


P. Bidder. Esq Lieut. St. P. Lawrence, 
ar Urs. 


e. ne 
J.D. Merens, Est 
C, Rivaz, 


nce, 8. H. Twining, Es1. 
If. Longden, 

The Re CIE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has heen established upwards of Talf 
a Century, has an Accumulated Fund of more than ‘THREE MILLIONS STERLING, 
duvested in Mortgages on Land, and other iirst-class Securities : 

Viz. on Angnst 20, 1868 
Sum Assured—inclusiv 
Estimated Liability 

3 per ont. Interest). 


£3.172,6 15 8 
Bonus Additions—at “that “dat 5,380,750 211 
on (Northampton ot Mortality, 

«(1,491,539 0 4 


2,895,059 19 9 


me- 
ed for the Seven Years 


An 71 
Total Claims paid Ol ; 
Copies of the Annual aes and Balanee Sheets, as well as - the Periodical Valuation 
Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every information to be obtained on application. 

” JOHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
PORTER, Actuary, 


pub SCOTTISH AMICABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, A.p. 1826. 
President—The Duke of ROXBURGITE, 
Vice-Presivents, 
The Duke of BUCCLEUCII, Lord COLONSAY, and Mr. Sheri? BELL. 
London Board, 
JOIIN CITARLES ANDREAE, Esq. (Messrs. Nestle, Andreae, & Co.) 
JOUN BORRADAILE, Easq., 4 St. Helen's Place. 
JOIN WENNINGS NIX, Esq. (Messrs. Fuller & Co.) 
AUGUSTUS SILLEM, Esq. (Messrs. Antony Gibiss & Sons.) 
Medical Oficer—Dr. C. B. SEWELL, 13 Fenchurch Street. 
Bankers—Messrs. FULLER, BANBURY, NIX, & MATITIESON, 

The Report p resented by the Directors to the Forty- third Annual Meeting of the Members of 
this Oll'ce shows that at December last the existing Assurances amounted to £5,533, 142, the 
Annual Income to £206,400, and the Accumulated Funds to £1, G3. 

P Sixth Septennial Investigation into the Society's affairs was made last year, when 

ersionary Bonuses amounti ¢ in the agzrezate to £259,793 were added to the Polic'es of the 

: his result was confirmed by the eminent London Actuaries, 

tobert Tucker, Esq. The first-named gentleman states in his 

: “As to the method of valuation, in matters of prineiple and in detail 

alculation, Fam further o? opinion that the whole has been done in a sound and satisfactory 
er.” 

The Funds, which are proved to he amply sufficient to mect the whole oblizations of the 
Socety under its Policies and otherwise, are certified by the Auditor to be invested as under : 

Ileritable or Real Securities .........+ L£517,165 8 3 
Guaranteed and Preference Stocks. eve 352,48 O11 
Ground Kents ; Governinent &e, Annuities 
Lwans on Surrender Values of Policies .. 
Loans on Reversions and Life Interests .... 
Current Premiums and Value of Re- Assurances. 9 
Cash in Banks, and Stamps on hand .......+cccerecceccseesececerees 19,817 9 1 


Total Funds £1,296,963 18 7 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal and Tables of Rates for all descriptions of Life Assurance, 
may be te obtained on application. 
attention is invited to the Society's Original and Eeonomical System of Minimum 
emiums, 
JOUN STOTT, Manager. 
Y. R. ECCLES, Res. Secretary. 
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London Office, 1 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


Gcorrisit UNION FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
LONDON : 37 CORNILILL. 
EDINBURGH : 47 GEORGE STREET. 
DUBLIN : 52 DAME STREET. 
Established 1821. Capital, £5,000,000, 
INVESTED FUNDS. 
Invested Funds upwards of...... 
Amount of Life Insurances in_fo 
The Total Revenue of the Company 
NOW AMOUNES tO 
Copies of Prospectus, and all other informa tion, may 
or at any of the Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


JOHN JACKSON, Assistant- 
37 Cornhill. London. ’ Secretary. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Curer Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
BRANCH OFFICE—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 
to about £2,500,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of £950,000, 

‘The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample SECURITY is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is. 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that ds of Assur-- 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager, 


M EYROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET y, 


3 PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1835 ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE, 
Directors. 
Daniel Burges, Esq., Bristol. Henry Kebbel, Est. 


Veter Cator, E. Joseph Lesche 


Henry W. Dauglish, Esq. 
Francis J. Delatosse, Eaq. Joseph Pease, Esq., Darlington. 
Frederick Engelhardt, Ea, Henry Sturt, Esq. 

Edwd. Glazebrook, Esq., Savenpot, George Vaughan, Esq. 
Alex. P. Hogarth, Esq., Abe Richard Ss. Wilkinson, Esq. 
Chandos Wren-Hoskyns, Esq., P. 
The greatest economy is exercised in the management. the Expenses not execeding Three and. 

a half percent. on the gross Income. Agents being employed, the Directors rely for the 

introduction of business mainly on the co-operation of Members. No Commission has ever 

been’ allowed, by which it is calculated that upwards of £125,000 have been save 

"Phe whole of the - rotits are applied to the reduction of the Premiums of Members of Five years” 
standing or upwards. 

The Assets in hand amount to upwards of 73 per cent. of all Premiums received, and to nearly 

32 per cent. of the entire Sum assured. 

The Sum Assured £4,000,000 

» Gross Income...... 5,06 
» Accumulated Fund:: 
» ‘Total Claims paid .. 
» Profits returned to Members i ictiol 

For the Year ending the 4th of April, 1870, an Abatement of Premium on Members’ 

Assurances, First Series, has been declared at the rate of 56 per cent. 
Prospectuses and detailed Accounts may be obtained on application at the Office. 
September 1869. HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
GCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
EDINBURGH: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON: 18 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 
pant this Society alone, Members can assure with right to share in whole Profits at Moderate 
remiums. 

In other Offices they may assure at rates as low, but without any of additions ; or 

they may obtain the right to Profits, but only by payment of excessive ra! 
TRANSFER OF ASSURANCES, 

From its very moderate rates this Society is peculiarly suited to the case of those who may 
have reasons for discontinuing their Policies, and assuring afresh in an Office of undoubted 
stability. Even after several y ears this may 2 eilected without much (if any) pecuniary loss, 

Realized Funds, from of alone, above £1,500,000_the increase in 
1868 being £133,000, not exceeded in "that year, it is believed, by any British Oflice not an 
amalgamation. 

Subsisting Assurances, £6,500,000, 

For fell infurmation as to INVESYMENTS see the Annual Reports, of which Copies may be had 
on appir ation. 

v ie Insurance Register” (Kent & Co., London) gives inquirers the means of judging as to 
the financial position of the various Offices. The facts there brought together show that 
no Oflice gives evidences of greater progress or stability than the SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION, 
rPHE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


EsTABLISUED IN 1831, 
POSITION of the SOCIETY at Ist MARCII, 1869. 
Existing Assurances, Bonus M1 
Annual Revenue ee oe 219,96 
Accumulated Fund . 
This Fund is invested in First-class Kecurities, “and the pa 
the Balance-Sheet will be found in last Report. 
NEW BUSINESS, 1869, 
New Assurances effected during the Year ..... 
Annual Premiums 
This is a purely Mutual Office. The whole Profits are divisible among the Members only, 
who are express!y exempted from personal responsibility. 
EXAMPLES OF BONUS ADDITIONS. 


- 


A Policy for £1009, effected in 1832, now amounts to £1,854 13 11 
A Policy for £1000, effected in 1837, now amounts to 1691 716 
A Policy for £1000, effected in 1812, now amounts to 140 12 7 


And so on in proportion to the number of Years the Policy has subsisted. 
Total Amount of Vested Bonus Additions, £1,706,164, 
The Annual Report, 1869, Forms of Proposal, Rates, and all information, may be obtained at 
the Head Otlice, or any of the Branches or Agencies. 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 


WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 


Orricr—%6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Orvice iN LonpoN—30 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Resident dent Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS. 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The OCTOBER Number now pany 
It contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share Investments of the Day. 
CAPITALISTS SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the dma Investment Cireular a'safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SUARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
_(Established_ 1852.) Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E. Cc. 


ue FLEA-KILLING SOAP for DOGS, recommended by 
FRANK BuckLanb, Esq., is NALDIRE’S TABLET. This medicated Soap destroys 
Fleas eleanses the Skin, removes all Smell, and i ~ the Coat.—Price 1s., of all Chemists. 
Wholesale of BARCL AY & & ¢ SONS, 95 F 05 Farringdon Street 


RANT SOAP. ;OAP.—FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” 


SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 64. fragrance order of your 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that &J. SHIELD ison Tablet. 
Wholesale-UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 


PAINe LESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, by Mr. B. L. 

MOSELY, the Dentist, “ by Special nee go 312 Regent Street” exactly op 4 
the Polytechnic. Established 1820.—The System of Painless Dentistry originated by 

MOSELY, and now recogni: the Medical Faculty and the Profession us one of the improve- 
ments of the Age, can nowhere be obtained in such perfected success as at his only Residence, 

312 Regent Strect. Advantages are : Perfect immunity from Pain—no Operations—Stumps «4 
Decayed Teeth rendered useful—Loone on and Tender Gums protected. Qualities : They 
never change Colour or Decay—in Fit unerring—Ease_ and Comfort unsurpassed—Detection 
pear vossible—the Facial Faithfully studied and Youthful appearance restored—Masti- 
tion and Articulation guaranteed. The “Times” of March 6 sa: wa an imitation 
fecomes the next best thing to the original.” apaien from 5s ; tan 
nly address, 312 Regent Street, exactly tacing the Roy 


tion free.— Polytechnic. 
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THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY 


October 2, 1869.] 


The Saturday Review. 


Piet CLARETS.—T. 0. LAZENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore 
Street, London, W., Wine Merchant. No. 1.—Family Claret vin Ordinaire), 12s. ; 

3.—Dinner Claret (Sound full Bordeaux), 2is.; No. 5.—Dessert C 
363. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


¢ DPIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and fav ourably distinguished by 
their Name, are compelled to CAUTION the Public against ay inferior Preparations which are 
ut up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods with_a view to mislead the Public,— 
iw Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE. —Caution.—The Admirers of this 


lebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
£E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


EXCELLENT BEEF TEA FOR 23d. A PINT. 


An for LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT.—Only 


pa, B warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron LieniG, whose Signature ison every 


laret (Fine flavoury 


gn British, Prussian. French. Russian, Dutch, and other Governments. 
HE I FALL of the LEAF.—At this Period the Constitution of 


Man is subjected to Colds, Rheumatism, and all sorts of Chronic Disease. 
A few Doses of PARK’S LIFE PILLS will completely remove every uncomfortable sensation, 
and produce that rful and happy state of mind which will render all the Duties of Life a 
pleasure. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 

LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed as the safest, di and most eff 1 remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir LL gf MARSH, Bart., Fags cian in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes :— 
“TI consider Dr. De Jongh's Light-Brown Cod snes Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust. anda therapeutic agent of great v: 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.RS Ss Medical Otlicer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain, 
in his work “On Ot whieh is rites:—“ We think it a great advantage that there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil 
supplied by Dr. De Jong! 


Sold only in capsuled ImpERral Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.— See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for OCTOBER. Postage free on application. 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 266, will be 


published on SATURDAY, the 16th instant. ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for — cannot be received by the Publishers later than Sarunpay NExt, 
October 9th. 
London: Lonemans and Co. 89 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. — ADVERTISEMENTS 
the Publisher by the ith, and BILLS by thesis Be HOrwarded to 


Joun MuRRay, Albemarle Street. 
ow ready, THE HUNDREDTH NUMBER, 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW f for OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS : 

1, NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
2. CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
PRE-IUSTORIC ENGLAND. 
THE WORKS OF TOURGENEFF. 
THORNTON ON LABOUR. 
SCEPTICISM IN EXCELSIS. 
THE LATER LIFE OF DE FOE. 
. THE HUNDREDTH NUMBER OF THE “BRITISH QUARTERLY.” 
lv. CONTEMPORARY LITERATORE. 

London: Hopprr & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


On October 1, price 6s. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. SERIES. 


THE QUAKERS. 
THE POEMS AND PROSE REMAINS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 
WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 
SUNDAY LIBERTY. 
THE AFGHAN TRIBES ON OUR TRANS-INDUS FRONTIER. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MORALS, 
THE ALBERT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 
ROSTITUTION ; its it 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: 1. Theolosy mers Philosophy —2. Politics, 
Sociology, y~" Travels — 3. Science — 4, History and Bi — 5. Belles 


Lettres — 
London : TrUsyNER & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
No. LXXI. (OCTOBER), 3s. 6d. 


~ JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE (published by 


of the Medico-Psycho! edited by C. LocKHART ROBERTSON, 
., and HENRY MaupsLey, M.D. Lon: 


T. Laycock, M.D.—On the Objects and Organization of the Associations 

H. Tuke, M.D., M.R.C.P.—An Apology for Lord B: gical grounds. 

Benjamin W. Ricuarpsoy, M.D., F.R.S.—On Physical Mental Strain. 

Freperick MacCase, M.D.—On ‘the Alleged Increase in Lunacy. 

FREDERIC BATEMAN, M.D., M.R.C.P.—On Aphasia or Loss of "Speech in Cerebral Disease. 

Mons. BRIERRE DE BoisMonT.—On_the Examination of the Insane in Courts of Justice. 
Translated by Dr. G. MACKENZIE Bacon. 

Henry Maups.ey, M.D. Lond.—Emanuel Swedenborg. 

Occasional Notes of the Coat iy County Ly ~ Asylums under the County Administra- 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBR. ARY. —CHEAF BOOKS. —Bee 


SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 


for a constant succession of the best New Books. + ed ‘Guinea per annum, commencing at 
any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. P» » tuses, postage free, on application. 


> connexion with MUDIE’S 

SELECT LIBRARY. —The best New Books are delivered, Free of Cost, at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London and the Suburbs. Terms of | a ng 
Two Guineas perannum. The Names of New Subscribers are entered daily. For I tuses, 
apply to C. E. Muvir, New Oxford Street 5 3 City  Oltice, 4King Street, Cheapside. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER L IBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, Ly ‘the supply All 
the best New ks, English, French, and German, i Pp Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 


*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 


BOOTIH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


BY COMMAND of HER MAJESTY.—HIGHLANDERS 


of SCOTLAND.—This important Work, in 2 vols. imperial folio, with copious Letter- 
Press, and hand ly bound 31 Coloured Plates from Drawings by KENNETH 
facuRay, E Esq., R.S.A., illustrating the Clans of Scotland and Retainers of the Royal House- 
hold, made expressly by Command og Her Majesty, will be published during the ensuing 
Month. The Subscription List will be Closed on the 15th of October. Terms, to Subscribers, 
bG@ ; Non-Subscribers, 18 Guineas. 


Mr. MITCHELL, Publisher to Her Majesty, 33 Old Bond Street, London, W. 
Vo.ume the First, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


OMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of SANSKRIT, GREEK, 
and LATIN. By W. H. Ferrar, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trin. Coll. 
To be completed in One more Volume. 


London: LoxemaANs and Co. Dublin: W. M‘Grr. 


Now ready, in fep. 8vo. price 2s, 6d. cloth, 
GRAMMAR of ELOCUTION. By Jonn Mrtrarp, 
Professor of Elocution in the Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. 
London: LonemaNs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
"TWELVE LECTURES on PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS 
and their PHYSICAL CONDITIONS. Delivered at the Alexandra College 
by Joun P. Manarry. A.M. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Ro’ Row. 


PRENDERGAST’S MASTERY SERIES. _NEW MANUAL. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price Is. 6d. cloth, 
A MANUAL of SPANISH for ENGLISHMEN, and of 


pase for SPANIARDS. — THOMAS PRENDERGAST, late ‘of the Civil 
Suviee a ; Author of “‘The Mastery of Languages,” Second Edition, 


By the same Author, Revised Editions of the MASTERY SERIES, Frencu, 
price 1s. 6d. GERMAN, price ls. 6d. 


Also of the HANDBOOK to the MASTERY SERIES, price 1s, 6d. setting forth 

&n exact method, differing in essentials from all others. 

London : LoneMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 

Now ready, 1 vol. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
PpIcTURES of HUNGARIAN LIFE. | By the Author of 

“ Flemish Interiors,” “ Gheel,” 

WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly. And per Booksellers. 
cloth, 10s. 6d 
‘THE INFLUENCE of the MOSAIC CODE on SUB- 
SEQUENT LEGISLATION. By J. BExs. MARSDEX, 
London: HaMILToN, ADAMS, & Co., 


tion Bill, 1869—The “ Pall Mal Cosette m the Treatment of Criminal Lunatices—The 
“North British Review" on lieged of Lunacy—Recent Prosecutions by the 
Commissioners in Lunacy. 


Reviews of Recent Books on Mental Science— Reports on the Progress of Psycho- 
logical Medicine—Psychological News, 


(To be continued Quarterly.) 
JounN CHURCHILL & Soxs, New Burlington Street. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER 
No. DCXLVIII. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
Conpeiins O'Dowd: Forfeiting Paradise— 
Capital—Studying the Land (Question, 
i —S 
The War in Paraguay. Charles Reade’s N Novels, 
A Great Whig Journalist. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sows, Edinburgh and London. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. CCCCXLIL. 


(For OCTOBER), 2s. 6d. 


1869. 


A Year and a Day. Conclusion. 
The Old Monk in the Belfry. 
Juventus Mundi. 


Erckmann-Chatrain 

2. Ephesus, Pagan and C 
3. Which is the Heroine ? 7. A Trio of Parisian Prisons. 
Dublin: Gronck Hernert. London: Hurst & BLACKETT. 


Now ready, Is. 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. No. CXVIIL. 
With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George Du Maurier. 

CONTENTS: 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. With an Illustration. Chapters 13-19, 
THE CHANGE IN THE CABINET : an Episode under the Second Empire. 
ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM. PartI. By MaTTrHEW 
TUE FIRST AND LAST KISS. By Puitip Bourke Marstox. 
THE CATALAN ROVER —ROGER DE FLOR. 
TIME. With an Illustration. 


pter 1. broad. 
»  2—A Peep Behind the Curtain. 
—Kelations at Home. 


THE SILKWORM CAMPAIGN, ITALY, 1869. 
WOMAN'S LOVE: a Dialogue. 
SMITH, ELDER, & | Co., 1 15 | Waterloo Place. 
“6 L/HOMME QUI RIT.”—BOOK the SECOND of VICTOR 


will be 1 in the NOVEMBER Number of THE 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, opening at * Gwynplaine and Dea.” 


Brapbury, Evaxs, & Co., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
Price Is. 
THE MONTHLY PACKET, Edited by the Author of “The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” for OCTOBER, contains Ruther Phin, the Author of “ Janet's 
Home "—Polyglott I ngs over * Lyra Innocentium "— 


ng—Musi 
The Caged Lion. By the Editor.’ The Divina Commedia of Dante, translated 
in the Terza Rima. Canto XIV.—The First Fruits of Japan. By Madame de Witt (née Guizot). 
Chapter 6. And other Articies, 


London : J. & C. Moz.ey, 6 Paternoster Row. 


The First Number on October 20. 
THE CHURCH HERALD: a New Conservative Organ 


Church Party. Every Wednesday, price 2d. 
Office, 14 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
NEW COMIC PAPER. 


PUNCH-AND-J UDY.—No. I. of PUNCH- AND-JU DY, 8 
New Illustrated Comic Journal, ready Saturday, October 9. 
London : 7 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, — 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND.—Intending EMI- 
GRANTS, and all having Friends in above Colonies, should read THE EUROPEAN 
MAIL of Friday, October 8. 


ACen Comm and NEW ZEALAND. — All _ interested 
Sovially, or otherwise, should read THE EUROPEAN MAIL of 


CONTENTS : 
1, ASet of National French Novels (The 4 about Families. 


MAIL for AUSTRALIA and NEW 
ZEALAND.—Eighty Pages fep. folio, free by post for Is, 
Address, Colonial Buildings, 444 Cannon Street, London. ‘a8 
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The Saturday Review. 


[October 2, 1869. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


Line Engravings. 
1, THE RETURN OF THE RUNAWAY, afver J. CLARK. 
2. IN THE HIGHLANDS, after R. CARRICK. 
3. THE LOST PLEIAD, after the Statue by J. G. Louan. 


Literary Contributions. 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. E. L. Currs, B.A. Tilustrated. 
PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY—Milan and Bologna. By JAMES DAFFORNE. 
usi 


rated. 
THE HOMES OF ENGLAND—Alnwick Castle. By S. C. F.S.A. 
ustra 


ADAM KRAFFT. II) 


ustrated. 
ay ARTISTS : their Style and Character—D. O. Hill, R.S.A. By JAwes DAFroRNE. 
ustral 


A TRIP TO THE AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION. 
MUNICH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


With numerous other Papers on Current Art-Topics. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, with 9 Illustrations, Is. 


LONDON SOCIETY 


For OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS: 


DOWN AT WESTMINSTER. With 3 Illustrations by William Brunton. 

OXFORD AS IT IS. 

CORSETS AND CORPULENCE. 

WHO COMES HERE? A Mystery. 

M. OR N. By G. J. WHYTE-MELVIL 
The Gladiators,” With 2 Illu 


Chapter 
30 (and last).—Under the Acacias. 
OUTSIDERS OF SOCIETY AND THEIR HOMES IN LONDON. 


Author of “ Digby Grand,” “ Cerise,” 
ions by Wilfrid Lagoon 


GOVERNESSES. 

THE LAST BOAT OF THE SEASON FROM MARGATE. Illustrated by 
William Brunton. 

A RUN TO THE SOUTH AFTER CREATURE COMFORTS. 

THE LOVE BIRD OF THE WEST. By Mrs, T. K. Hervey. Illustrated. 


CRETCHES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. No. III.—The Front Opposition 
men. 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. By A PERIPATETIC. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE AT THE count ST. Drawn by the 


late George H. Thomas. Engraved by W 


No. VIII.—Lady Elma Bruce. 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


LORD AND LADY BYRON. 


FOR AN ARTICLE ON THIS SUBJECT, REVIEWING THE CASE IN ALL ITS 
BEARINGS, SEE 


THE ARGOSY MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER. 
Edited by Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


Monthly, 6d 


A NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 


On Saturday, October 9, demy 4to. 532 pp. price 6d. 


THE ACADEMY: 


A Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and Art. 


The First Number will contain — by the following Writers, amongst 
others : 


M. ADOLPHE NEUBAUER (of Paris). 
Professor NULDEKE (of Kiel). 

Rev. H. N. OXENHAM. 

Rev. MARK PATTISON. 

Mr. G. A. SIMCOX. 

Professor WESTWOOD, F.S.A. 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Professor CONINGTON. 

Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., F.R.S. 

M. GUSTAVE MASSON, 

Professor MAX MULLER. 

And a hitherto Unpublished Document written by LORD BYRON at Venice in 
1816, relating to his Separation from LADY BYRON. 

Also the only true account of the Destruction of LORD BYRON’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 

*,* Orders received by all Booksellers and News Agents. 


MURRAY, ALBEMARLE 8 STREET. 


‘Every Saturday, 6d. Stamped, 7a. 
THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
CONTENTS oF No. LIII., OCTOBER 2, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES. San Gennaro. 
Bribery by Members of Parliament. Monsieur Chasles’s Shakespeare Manu- 


Church Reconstruction in Ireland, scripts. 
International Sympathies. >... Clona 
The Immediate Need in Life Assurance. | Lord Clarendon’s Visit to St. Cloud. 


: ; M. de Lesseps on the Relations between 
The Machinery of Voting. Egypt and Turkey. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


Armorial Ensigns. 
The Prussian Manceuvres. Advice to the Officers of the Army. 


- Cattle at Sea, 
Councils and Pilgrimages in the Nine- 
teenth Century. REVIEWS. 
Gales and Lifeboata. “ Old Town Folks.” 


The Published Accounts of Life Assur- 
ance Companies.—1V, 
Playgoing Abroad. 


“The Soldier’s Pocket Book for Field 
Service.” 
“ The Crust and the Cake.” 
Loungers by the Sea. New Musical Publications. 
OccASIONAL NOTEs. Foreicn AFFAIRs. Summary or NEws. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


ONCRETE BUILDING.—See THE BUILDER of this 
Week. Illustration of Bristol Street Architecture—Portrait of Mr. Ay 
Nn. é; —Alnwick Castle, with a Plan—Effect of Cement on Metal—Social Science— 
XVI. at South Kensi &e. &e, 4d.; by post, 5d. 
1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CXX. (for OCTOBER). 


CONTENTS : 
1, PROFESSOR SEELEY on “ ROMAN IMPERIALISM.” 
2.“ A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
Chapters 7—9, 
3. MR. R. H. HUTTON’S “ST. PAUL.” 
4. “OUR FRIENDS IN THE VILLAGE.” 
5. THE REV. J. R. GREEN'S “ ABBOT AND TOWN.” 
6. “ LINES.” By ALice Horton. 
7. “ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters 35—37. 
8. THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY on “ WOMEN AND POLITICS.” 
9. 


. MR. B. BROGDEN ORRIDGE on “THE CORPORATION OF LONDON 
AND THEIR RECORDS.” 


10, MR. W. H. POLLOOK’S “ BELOW THE HEIGHTS.” 


Monthly, Illustrated, 1s. 
THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 
For OCTOBER. 
ALFRED the GREAT. Part I. 
By THOS. HUGHES, M.P., Author of “Tom Brown's School Days,” &e, 
To be completed in Three Monthly Paris. 


THE BRITISH EXPEDITION in ABYS. 
SINIA. Compiled from Official and Authentic Documents. By Captain 
M. Hozirr, late Assistant-Military Secretary to Lord 

ext week. 


NOTE-BOOK of PRACTICAL SOLID 
GEOMETRY. Containing Problems, with Helps for Solutions. By J. H, 
Epeakr, M.A., Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the Royal School of Mines, 
2s. (Just ready. 


A HANDBOOK of VACCINATION. By 


Epwarp C, Seaton, M.D., Medical Inspector to the Privy Council. Extra 
fcp. 8vo,. 8s. 6d, 


“ Henceforth the indispensable handbook of public vaccination, and the standard authority on 
this great subject.” —Lritish Medical Journal. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: 


Qualitative Analysis. By A. G. VERNON Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S., and 
H. G. Mapan, M.A. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
(This day. 


THE VISION of WILLIAM concerning 


PIERS the PLOWMAN, by WILLIAM LANGLAND. According to the 
Version revised and enlarged by the Author about A.D. 1377. Edited by the 
Rev. W. W. SkEatT, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. 
Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


POPE’S ESSAY on MAN. Edited by Marx 


Parrisox. With Introduction and Notes. Extra fcp. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS.—The IDYLLS and EPI- 


GRAMS. With English Notes and Preface, by H. SNow, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Eton. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


OUR OCEAN HIGHWAYS. 
To be published early in October, and continued Annually, crown 8vo. 5s. 


OUR OCEAN HIGHWAYS: a Condensed Alphabetical 
Gazetteer and Travellers’ Handbook by Rail ng Sea, for all Chief Cities and Noted 
Places throughout the World; giving aiso the Lates! and 1 Information 
about the a Ports o ture and of Call connected with the Great Ocean Steam Lines 
of Europe and America, with ‘abular Lists of Chief Office: of Passage, Dates of Sailing, 
together with Telegraphic, Menetary, and other Tables. 
EDWARD STANFORD. 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Just published, Is. 


| J NIONISM: with Remarks on the Report of the Commissioners 

on Trades-Unions. By JAMES STIRLING, Author of “Letters from the Slave States.” 

Glasgow : JAMES MACLEHOSE. 
London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. 
Just ready, Fourth Edition, much galareed, with 40 Engravings - taza Coloured 
F and 6 Maps, post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
wh INTER and SPRING on the SHORES of the MEDITER- 
NEAN ; or, the Riviera, Mentone, Italy, Co Corsica, Sicily, Algeria, Spain, and 
Biarritz, = AY inter drimates. By J. HENRY BENNET, 
Joun CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


(THE CLIMATE of PAU, and its INFLUENCE on HEALTH 
so rt DISEASE. By Sir ALEXANDER TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S.E., Resident Physician 


Joun CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
Just published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additi 1 Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 
FPILEPSY and its CURE. By Gero. Beaman, M.D., F.R.C5. 
London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all ull Booksellers. 


5 d Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
Sugt published of the "Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKFRY. By 
DETECTOR. Reprinted from the Medical Circular.” 
London: H. BAILLibRe, 219 Regent Street. 
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October 2, 1869.] The Saturday I Review. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF HOLMES'S NEW WORKS. 


SURGERY. 


A SYSTEM OF SURGERY, 


Theoretical and Practical, in Treatises by 
various Authors, 


Edited by T. HOLMES, M.A. 


Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery, St. George’s Hospital, and Surgeon-in-Chief to 
the Metropolitan Police ; Author of ‘‘ The Surgical Treatment 
of Children’s Diseases.” 


Second Edition, thoroughly revised; in course of publication, with 
numerous ILLUSTRATIONS on Wood and Stone and in Chromolithography, 
jn Five VoLuMEs, 8vo. price 21s. each, 


Vou. I. General Pathology, comprising all the Articles on General 
Pathology contained in the First Volume of the previous Edition down to 
the end of the Essay on Collapse, with the addition of Mr. Croft’s Essay on 
Hectic and Traumatic Fever and the After-Treatment of Operations, which 
formed part of the Appendix to the previous Edition—is now ready, 
price 21s. cloth. 


Vor. II. price 21s. to be published in November, will comprise all the 
Treatises in the previous Edition relating to General and Special Injuries. 


*,* Vors. III. IV. and V. price 21s. each, completing the New Edition, 
will appear in succession early in the year 1870. 


NEW EDITION OF GRAY’S ANATOMY, WITH AN 
INTRODUCTION ON GENERAL ANATOMY 
AND DEVELOPMENT. 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE 
AND SURGICAL. 


By HENRY GRAY, F.R.S. 
Late Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. 


With nearly 400 large Woodcuts; those in the First Edition after Original 
Drawings by Dr. Carter, from Dissections made by the Author and Dr, 
Carter ; the additional Drawings in the Second and subsequent Editions by 
Dr, Westmacott, 


Fifth Edition, by T. Hotmes, Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery, St. 
George’s Hospital ; with an Introduction on General Anatomy and Develop- 
ment by the Eprror. Royal 8vo. price 28s. 


NEW EDITION OF MILLER’S CHEMISTRY. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 
Theoretical and Practical. 


By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. &c. 
Professor of Chemistry in King’s College, London. 


The Fourth Edition, complete in 3 vols. 8vo. price 60s. 


May be had separately :— 
Part I—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, Fourth Edition, 15s. 
Part IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Fourth Edition, 21s. 
Parr II.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Fourth Edition, 24s. 


*.* The most important changes in the Fourth Edition of Parr III. 
which is now ready, consist in the introduction of the metrical system of 
Weights and Measures concurrently with our own, and in the statement of 
the Temperatures on the Centigrade scale as well as on that of FAHRENHEIT, 
and in the uniform adoption of the new form of Notation and of the 
Nomenclature originally introduced by BeRzELIUs. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish pron Po By J. A. Frovupe, M.A., 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. XI. and XII., in 8vo. price 36s. 
completing the Work. [Jn October. 


HISTORY of the NORMAN KINGS of 


ENGLAND. From a New Collation of the Contemporary Chronicles. By 
Tuomas CoBBE, Barrister. 1 vol. 8vo. [On October 14. 


SHAFTESBURY’S CHARACTERISTICS, 


from the Edition of 1713, with Engravings designed by the Author. Edited, 
with Notes, Analysis, &e., by the Rev. WALTER M. M.A. 3 vols. 
8vo. (VoL. I. on Saturday next, 


A LIFE of the THIRD EARL of SHAFTES- 


BURY, compiled from Unpublished Documents; with a Review of the 

Philosophy of the Period. By the Rev. W. M. Hatcu, M.A., Fellow of New 

College, Oxford. (Jn preparation. 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARIS- 


TOTLE NEWLY TRANSLATED into ENGLISH. By RoperT WILtiMs, 
B.A., Fellow and late Lecturer of Merton College, Oxford. 8vo. price 12s, 


THE SCENERY of ENGLAND and WALES: 


an Attempt to trace the Nature of the Geological Causes, especially Denuda- 
tion, by which the Physical Features of the Country have been uced, 
By D. MackinTosi, F.G.S. Post 8vo. with 86 Woodcuts, price 12s, 


NOTES on BURGUNDY. By C. R. Wenn. 


Edited by his Wipow; with Portrait and Memoir. Post 8vo. 
(Jn a few days. 


PIONEERING in the PAMPAS; or, the 


First Four Years of a Settler's Experience in the La PlataCamps. By R. A. 
Seymour. Post 8vo. price 6s. (Just ready. 


CADORE, or TITIAN’S COUNTRY. By 
Jostan GILBERT. With Map, 9 Woodcuts, 33 Drawings on Stone, and a Fac- 
simile of Titian’s Original Design for his Picture of the Battle of Cadore. 
Imperial 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS 
and BASHAN;; including Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents of Kazbek 
and W. FRESHFIELD. With Maps and Illustrations Square 


TRANSACTIONS of the INTERNATIONAL 


CONGRESS of PREHISTORIC ARCHZOLOGY. Held at Norwich and in 
London, August, 1868; containing the Papers read at the Congress, with 
Illustraticns chiefly contributed by the Authors, and an Abstract of the 
Discussions. With 53 Plates of Illustrations, comprising numerous Figures 
on — and a Photograph of the Hhagiar kim Ruins, Medium 8vo, 
price 21s. 


BIBLE ANIMALS; being a Description of 


Every Living Creature enti in the “Beviptunen, from the Ape to the 
Coral. By the Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A. With 100 New Designs, engraved on 
eWood. 8vo. 2ls, 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 


HISTORY ; or, Popular Dictionary of Zoology. Revised and corrected by 
T. 8. M.D. Fep. 8vo. with 900 Wvodcuts, 10s, 6d. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 


TREASURY, Thoroughly revised and in great part re-written, with above 
1,000 New Articles, by J. Y. Jounson. Fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CLINICAL NOTES on DISEASES of the 


LARYNX. Investigated and treated with the assistance of the Laryn- 
goscope. By WittiAM Marcer, M.D. F.R.S. &. With 5 Drawings in 
Lithography. Crown 8vo. 63, 


ANALYSIS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Pant I. Grammar; Part II. gory Derivations; Part III. Praxis 
and Examinatio’ .B.C.L, 1 vol. crown 


m Papers. By I. PLANT FLEMING, M.A 

8vo. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 

No. CCCCLXXVIIL., price 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 
Sunday up the River: an Idyll of 
‘Phase of the Irish Question Professor Tyndall’ 
cow Pha Life in Ireland. Richest A. Proctor, B.A. 

Pindar. By C. G. Prowett. 
October Thoughts. or, Prince. 
“ Little Miss Deane. Lullaby. From the Spanish. By C. 
Reply to the Article on Currency, July, Welsh-Mason, B.A. 


1869. By Bonamy Price. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RE-ISSUE OF MR. CRUIKSHANK’S POPULAR WORKS. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE-BOOK. 


Edited by G. A. a’BeckETr. New Edition, royal 8vo. with 12 Illustrations 
on Steel and 116 on Wood by Cruikshank, 1s. [Now ready. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNIBUS. 
Edited by LAMAN BLANCHARD. $8vo. with 100 Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood, 10s. 6d. [Recently published. 

*,* Other Works are in preparation. 


A HANDY-BOOK for VERIFYING DATES 


with the CHRISTIAN ERA, &c. By Joun J. Bonp. New Edition, crown 
Svo. 7s. 6d. [Just published. 

The Four years “‘ before the common account called Anno Domini,” noticed 
in the margins of many Editions of the Gospels, are now accounted for. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. Edidit Franciscus 
Sr. Jonn THackeray, A.M. Editio Altera, fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. [Now ready. 


A Selection from the Writings of Latin Poets from Maronis to Claudian, 
with an Appendix of Explanatory and Illustrative English Notes. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of GEOFFREY 


CHAUCER. Aldine Series of British Poets. Edited by Ricuarp Morais. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised. With Appendices, containing a Short 
Treatise on the Pronunciation of Chaucer, by ALEXANDER J. ELLis. And a 
Scheme of the order of the peed Tales, reprinted from Mr. FURNIVALL’s 
Six-Text Edition, published by the Chaucer Society. 6 vols. fep. Svo. 30s. 
[Yow ready. 


IN BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


THE THOUGHTS of the EMPEROR M. 


AURELIUS ANTONINUS. Translated by Grorce Lone, M.A. Second 
Edition, revised and corrected, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


“My from ‘ Marcus will be made (by permission) from the forcible and 
admirab| y accurate tran slation of Mr, Long. In thanking . Mr. Long, I may be allowed to add 

the English reader will find in his vers ion the best means of becoming panes iin the 
purest and nobiest book of antiquity.”—" Seekers after God,” by the Rev. F. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, and 
EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and 


Mrs. PETHERICK. 
tions, 25s. 


2 vols. S8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrae 
(Ready this day. 


WEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. By 


J.S,. Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” * me! Deverell,” ** Haunted Lives,” 


&e. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
MARTHA PLANEBARKE : a Romance. 

3 vols, [Just ready. 
THE GAGE of HONOUR: a Novel. By 


Captain J. T. NEWALL, Author of “John Neville,” “Hog Hunting én the 
East,” &c, 3 vols. (This day. 


A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. 


Author of “‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &e. 3 vols. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By 


Justin McCartuy, Author of ‘‘ The Waterdale Neighbours,” “‘ Paul Massie,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


THE CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. By 


the Author of * Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By 


Russet, Gray, Author of “John Haller’s Niece,” ‘‘ Never—For Ever,” &c. 
3 vo 
“ This is a thrilling love story for the seaside.” —Daily Telegraph. 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By 


the Earl of DesartT. 2 vols. 


THE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a 


By J. M. Capes, Author of Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.” 
3 vol 


Copenh is a close observer of men manners.” 
rst Vol * will ad goodly circle of readers.” 


Standard. 
SIMPLE as a DOVE: 


a Novel. By the 
Author of “Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. 


[Second Edition, this day. 
LOST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. 


VeERreY. 3 vols. 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATER- 


ING-PLACES, 3 vols. [Just ready. 


By the 


By Josern 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Street, 


MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 


VOL. II. of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER, 


By W. Hepworrs Dixon. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION 19 
THE QUEEN. 8vo. lis. [October 6, 


THE UNKIND WORD, and other Stories, 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. 21s. 


LIFE and REMAINS of ROBERT LEE, 


D.D., Minister of Old Greyfriars, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &e, 
By R. ‘H. Story, Minister of Rosneath. With an Introductory Chapter by 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ The Life of the Rev, Edward Irving.” 2 yols, 
8vo. with Portrait, 30s, 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By Saran 


Author of “ The Huguenot Family,” &c. 3 vols. [October 9, 


FRANCIS the FIRST, and other Historic 


Studies. By A. BAILLIE CocHRANE. 2 vols. 21s. 


DEBENHAWM’S VOW. By Ametia B, 


Epwarps, Author of “ Barbara’s History,” &c. 3 vols. 


GUY VERNON. By the Hon. Mrs. Woutze. 


3 vols. 


CHEAP EDITION of ROBERT FALCONER. 


By GrorGE Mac Donatp, LL. ,D. Forming the New Volume of “ Hurst 
& Blackett’s Standard Library.” 5s. ; 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
SIR THOMAS BRANSTON. By W. Giraznr, 


Author of “ Lucrezia Borgia,” “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ The separate portions of this story are told so distinctly and powerfully that we cannot help 
being interested and fascinated.”—Times. An extreme sly ing no vel.” —A thenceum, 

“ An exceedingly powerful, original, and fascinating work.” —7ede “ We doubt whether 
Mr. Gilbert has ever before written a story of so continuous and i inteen > a interest.""—Spectator. 


VIOLA. By the Author of “Caste,” “ Pearl,” 


&c. 3 vols. 


A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author of 


Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. vols. 


HELEN’S FIRST LOVE. By Lady Brare. 


and whol novel.”—John Bull. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. 


A TREATISE on COLOURS and PIGMENTS as USED by 
ARTISTS: being an entirely New and Practical Edition of Field's Chromatog a 
Revised, re-written, and brought down to the Present Time by THOMAS W. SALTER, F. 
London: WINsoR & NEWTON, 33 Rathbone Place. 
‘And all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS.—THIS DAY. 


In 8vo. with Map, 12s, 


SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS IN 
PARAGUAY: 


A Narrative of Personal Service and Captivity amongst the 
Paraguayans. 


By G. F. MASTERMAN, 
Late Assist.-Surgeon Paraguayan Military Service. 


II 
Third Edition, 3 vols. 


OLDTOWN FOLKS. 
By the Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
“ ‘This story must make its way, as it is easy to predict it will, by its intrinsic merits."—Times 


Im 
3 vols. 


LORNA DOONE: 
A Romance of Exmoor. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
“Continually reminds us of the best of Scott's novels." Spectator. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 188 FLEET STREET. ; 


Just vol. 477 pp. with Portrait of the Poet 
published, 1 large handsome Full-length 


A CONCORDANCE 


D.C.L. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, 
By D. BARRON BRIGHTWELL, 
Containing upwards of One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand References 


LONDON: E. MOXON, SON, & CO. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MR. BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, Author of 


“ Mansfield Park.” By her Nephew, the Rev. J. E. Aven, Vicar of Bray. 
$vo. with Portrait and other Lilustrations, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of the HON. 


WILLIAM WICKHAM, attached to the Head-Quarters of the English Army 
g the Great War. Including interesting Letters of the Archduke 
Charles, Wilberforce, Lord Auckland, Lord Grenville, Louis XVIII., Charles X., 
Duc d'Enghien, George Canning, Fox, Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, 
Suwarrow ; an interesting Correspondence with Lord Grenville, Secretary of 
Edited by his Grandson, WILLIAM 


Jreland during Emmett’s Rebellion. 
Wickham and 


WIcKHAM. 2 vols. Svo. with Portraits of Hon. William 
Suwarrow, from Original Pictures, 


THE LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MIT- 


FORD. Told by Herself in Letters to her Friends, with an Introduction by 
one of her earliest_Friends, Edited by the Rev. 4G. L’ESTRANGE. 3 vols. 
crown Svo. 


THE ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY  LE- 


GENDS. Library Edition, with a History of each Legend, and other Illus- 
trative Notes, and some Original Legends now first published. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. handsomely printed, with an Original Frontispiece by George Cruik- 
shank, and all the Illustrations by C and Leech. Edited by the 
Rev. RicHARD Daron B. 


THE JACKDAW of RHEIMS. An Edition 
of this celebrated Legend, in small 4to. with 12 highly-coloured Illustrations. 
ALSO NEW NOVELS 


BY LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 
BY the AUTHOR of * COMETH UP as a 


FLOWER,” 
And 


BY the AUTHOR of “ARCHIE LOVELL,” 
&e. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS 
Now ready at all Libraries. 


ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs. Henry Woon, 


Author of “‘ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. 


THE STORY of MY LOVE. 83 vols. 
HIRELL. By | Jo oun Saunpers, Author of 


“ Abel Drake’s Wife.” 


VERONIQUE. By Frorence Marryat, Author 


of “ Nelly Brooke,” &. 3 vols, 


LOVE ME FOR MY LOVE. By the Author 


of “ Flirts and Flirts.” 2 vols. 


WISE AS A SERPENT. By J. A. Sr. Jonny 


Biyrue. 3 vols. 


CUT ADRIFT. By Arsany Fonsianque, 


Author of ‘‘A Tangled Skein.” 3 vols, 


MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author of 


“ Margaret’s Engagement.” 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


This day is published, 8vo. 14s. 


THE ODES AND EPODES OF 
HORACE: 


A Metrical Translation into English. 
WITH INTRODUCTION AND COMMENTARIES. 
By Lord LYTTON. 

With Latin Text. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: 


How to Grow and Show Them. 


By S. REYNOLDS HOLE, 
Author of “A Little Tour in Ireland.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 
PUBLISHERS. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, &c., 1869-1870. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the GRACES and VIRTUES of LIFE. 
Twenty-four Pictures, mounted _on printed in Oil Colours, from 
Paintings by J. O. Watson, H. Le Jeune, ©. Green, Henry Warren, Francis Wal 
Hi. C. Se’ lous, E. F. J. Skill, Poynter, J. Mahoney, M. E. Edw E. 
Wehnert, A. inh portfolio, 213. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
FLORA SYMBOLICA; or, the Language and Sentiment of 


Flow Floral and selected. “Compiled and Edited by JoHN 
as . a. Crown 8v0. with 32 pages of Original Illustrations, printed in Colours by Terry, 
ice 73. 


ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. New Edition, revised by the Author, 


w ben bag | Ortsinal Pieces, erown 8vo, gilt edges, with 8 Stcel Plates and Portrait, 7s. 6d.; 
morocco, 


DITTO (P. Poets’ crown 8vo. with 8 Wood Engravings and Portrait, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; morocco, 


DITTO (Chandos Classics’ bation ‘small crown Svo. stiff wrapper, ls. 6d.; cloth, gilt 
lettering, 2s. 


CLARA SAVILE; or, Sixty Years Ago. By Miss Luarp. 


Crown 8vo. with Original Illustrations, gilt, 5s. 


KNIGHT’ 
RANSOM (The). L. Editor of 
a Book of 


AUNT FRIENDLY’S HOLIDAY ALBUM: 


ayy for Children. Imperial 1émo. with 180 Page Illustrations, cloth, extra gilt, 
ri 


aaa ind of the ROBINS. Designed to Teach Children the 
r Treatment of Animals. By Mrs. TRIMMER. Cume 8vo. with Illustrations 
= in Colours by Edmund Evans, gilt, and 


gilt edges, 3s. 
JULIAN ; or, Scenes in Judeea. the Rev. Wittiam WARE. 
Large el 8vo. with Steel Frontispiece ait te, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


JUVENILE GIFT-BOOK (tee). By By 1 the Authors of “The 


Parents’ Cabinet.” Large fep. 8vo. 
SAY and SEAL. 


Small crown 8vo. with 8 


SCHOOL-BOY BARONET (The). 
with Illustrations, gilt, 


GREENE. Small crown 8vo. 


By the Author of os The ' Wide, Wide World.” 


Hon. Mrs. R. J. 


BIRTHDAY PRESENT (The). 


Parents’ Cabinet.” Large fep. 8vo. Ill 


CHRISTABEL HOPE; EB: the Beginnings of Life. By Mrs. 


JEROME MERCIER. Large fep. 


way the Authors of “The 


THE PARENTS’ CABINET of AMUSEMENT and IN- 
justrations, 23. 


STRUCTION. Large fep. 8vo. with Ih 


SYDN’ EY STUART; or, Love Secketh 1 not Her Own. By 
D. BELL. Square fep. 8vo. with Illustrations, gilt, 


TALES for BOYS and GIRLS. By the Authors of “The 
Parents’ Cabinet.” Large fep. 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


MARY and EDITH LEIGH; or, Purpose in Life. By Mrs. 


THOMAS GELDART. Fcep. 8vo. Illustrated, 


CHILD’S FINGER-POST (The) 5 ; or, Help for the Heedless. 


By Aunt Louisa. Pott 8vo. Illustrated, Is. 


BIRTHDAY STORIES of ALL NATIONS. 
Illustrated, gilt, 1s. 6d. 


BIRTHDAY TALES of ALL COUNTRIES. Pott 8vo. 
Illustrated, gilt, 1s. 6d. 


NURSERY NIGHTINGALE (The): Ditties for the Children. 


By Madame Borranxi. Demy 4to. picture wrapper, Is. 


MRS. GORDON’S HOUSEEIOLD ; the Best Way to be 


Good. Pott 8vo. Illustrated by a Lady, gilt edges, 


VICTORIA. TALES and STORIES. Two New Packets, each 
contain ‘our Books, with | to each. Edited by Miss. Youcr, 
Author of Heir of Redclyfte. 


WARNE’S EVERY-DAY TEXTS. A Packet of Ten Cards, 
4 inches by 3, each Card containing Two Texts, beautifully printed in Dlumination and 
Colours. Handsome wrapper, 6d. 


Pott S8vo. 


POPULAR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
AUNT LOUISA’S NURSERY FAVOURITE. With Original 


Plates, printed in Oil-Colours by Kronheim. Cutainios D Dick Whittington, Diamonds 
and Toads, Lily Sweetbriar’s eee Uncele’s Farm-Y: Demy 4to. cloth, elegantly 
gilt, 5s.; mounted on linen, 10s. 6d. 


WARNES PICTURE PUZZLE TOY-BOOK. Printed in 


rs by Kronheim & Co., with full Deswiption of the Original Plates. Containing The 
= We Live In, Our Nursery Play-Book, Our Holidays, Holiday Fun. Cloth, elegantly 
gilt, 5s.; mounted on linen, 10s. 6d. 


WARNE’S MOUNTED PICTURE TOYS. Four New 
Volumes. With 32 pages of Illustrations, printed in Colours, crown 8vo. gilt edges, 5s. 


AUNT FRIENDLY’S NURSERY KEEPSAKE. With 


72 pages of Original Illustrations, printed in Colours by Kronhcim, lémo. gilt, 3s. 6d. 


WARNE’S PICTURE PLAYMATE. New Volume. With 


43 pages of Illustrations, printed in Colours, crown 8vo. gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
WARNE’S COLOURED GIFT-BOOKS. Two New Volumes. 
With 32 pages of Ill printed in Colours, royal 8vo. picture boards, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 
NEW YORK: SCRIBNER, WELFORD, & CO. 
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. “ MASANTELLO,” for the Pianoforte. 
. SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Kuhe and Favarger. July Number (1869). 
. THE YOUNG PUPIL: Twenty-four Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte, 


. THE FAIK MAID OF THE MILL: Twenty Songs by Schubert. 


TURDAY 


SALE OF PIANOFORTES 


CHAPPELL’S, 50 NEW BOND STREET. 
NEW AND SECONDHAND. 


In consequence of Rebuilding and Enlargement of the Premises, a large Number of PIANOFORTES by Broapwoop, Coxzarp, 
Erarp, and Cuarrett, that have been hired for the Season, must be DISPOSED OF at unusually Low Prices, in order to 


The Price is marked on each of the Secondhand Instruments, 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


SALE OF HARMONIUMS 
CHAPPELL’S, 50 NEW BOND STREET. 


NEW AND SECONDHAND. 


A number of ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS, that are as good as new, at exceptionally Low Prices, owing to the 
necessity of clearing Ware-rooms for Rebuilding. The Prices marked on all the Secondhand Irs:ruments, 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Edited by EDWARD F, RIMBAULT. 
A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month. 


Eighty-one Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
September Number (1869). 


May Number (1869), 
SELECTION OF SACRED MELODIES, for the Pianoforte. April Number 


(1869). 
“ FRA DIAVOLO,” for the Pianoforte, with a Sketch of the Opera, January 
Number (1869), 


. “ THE BOHEMIAN GIRL,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the 


Opera, November Number (1868). 


. “LA BELLE HELENE,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the Life 


of “Offenbach. September Number (1868). 

RECOLLECTIONS OF HANDEL, a Selection of favourite Songs, Choruses, 
&c. Arranged as Solos for the Pianoforte. July Number (1868). 

NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Brinley Richards—Three English, Three 
Scotch, and Three Irish. May Nuraber (1868). 


. “ L'AFRICAINE,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the Life of 


Meyerbeer, and the Story of the Opera in Letterpress. March Number 


(1888). 
. “ FAUST,” for the Pianoforte, with the Story in Letterpress. January 


Number (1868). 
ONE HUNDRED WELSH AND ENGLISH MELODIES. Arranged for the 
Pianoforte, 


. ONE HUNDRED SCOTCH MELODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte, 
2, ONE HUNDRED IRISH MELODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 


FIFTY OPERATIC AIRS, Arranged for the — from the most 
Popular Operas. 

CTIRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, for Pianoforte alone. 

TWENTY-FIVE JUVENILE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Ascher and Goria. 
. FAVOURITE AIRS FROM “THE MESSIAH.” 


Arranged for the Pianoforte. 
NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Osborne and Lindahl. 
SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Wallace. 
NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Brinley Richards. 
SONGS, BALLADS, &c. 


THIRTEEN SONGS, by George Linley. 
English 
and German Words. March Number (1569). 


. TEN POPULAR SONGS, by Ch. Gounod. December Number (1868). 


SIXTEEN OPERATIC SONGS, by Various Composers, October Number 


(1868). 
. TWELVE SONGS, by Bishop and Balfe. 
. TWELVE SONGS by Jules Benedict and Arthur S. Sullivan. April Number 


(1868). 


. TWENTY-FIVE OLD ENGLISH DITTIES, February Number (1862), 
MR. SANTLEY’S POPULAR SONGS. 


. TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR SCOTCH SONGS (First Selection). 


. THIRTEEN STANDARD SONGS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


. TWENTY SEA SONGS, by Dibdin, &c. 


3. JUVENILE VOCAL ALBUM, containing Songs, Duets, and Trios. 
. TEN CONTRALTO SONGS, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, &c. 
. SIMS REEVES’ POPULAR SONGS. 


THIRTEEN POPULAR SONGS, by the most Popular Composers. 
TWELVE SONGS, by Verdi and Flotow. 


5. EIGHTEEN OF MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 


TEN SONGS, by Schubert. 

TEN SONGS, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words. 
TEN SONGS, by Wallace. 

TEN SONGS, by the Hon, Mrs, Norton, 

THIRTEEN SONGS, by M. W. Balfe. 


EVLEW 


04 


Price ONE SHILLING each Number. 


| 32. 
31. 


53. 
52. 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé, (No. 6.) Containing 
Sonata Op, 22 and Sonata Op. 26, with the celebrated Funeral March. 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. by Charles Hallé. (No. 5.) Containing 
Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Charles 0. 4.) Containing 
the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, and Pathéti 
BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 3.) Containing 
the Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 10. 


. BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 8.) Containing 


Sonata No. 3 of Op. 2, and Sonata Op. 7, com; 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé, (No. 1.) Containing 
Sonatas Nos, 1 and 2 complete. 


DANCE MUSIC. 
NEW AND POPULAR DANCE MUSIC, by Dan. Godfrey, Charles D’Alvert, 
&c. Christmas Number (1868). 


.» THIRTY-TWO POLKAS AND GALOPS, by D’Albert, &c. 


FIFTY WALTZES, &c., by Godfrey. 

VALSES, by D’Albert and other eminent Composers. 

. FASHIONABLE DANCE BOOK, consisting of les, Vi Pe 
Galops, Schottisches, &c. 


. STANDARD DANCE MUSIC, comprising 72 Country Dances, Hornpipes, 


Reels, Jigs, &c. 
CHRISTMAS ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, 
Polkas, and Galops. 
FIVE SETS OF QUADRILLES AS DUETS, by Charles D’Albert. 
D'ALBERT’S GALOPS, MAZURKAS, &c. 
FIFTY VALSES, by D’Albert, Gung’l, Lanner, Strauss, Labitzky, &c. 
FORTY POLKAS, by Charles D’Albert, Jullien, Keenig, &c. 
TEN SETS OF QUADRILLES, by Charles D’Albert, &c. 


CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. 


. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Eighth Selection). 


CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Seventh Selection). 
CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Sixth Selection). 
CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Fifth Selection). 


. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Fourth Selection). 
. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONG BOOK, 
. VOCAL CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM. 


TWENTY-ONE CHRISTY AND BUCKLEY MINSTREL MELODIES. 


SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 


ELEVEN SACRED SONGS, by Glover, Hon. Mrs. Norton, &c. &c. 
Number (1869). 


October 


. HYMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 
. TWELVE SONGS, by Handel. 


Edited by G. A. Macfarren. 
TWELVE SACRED SONGS, by John Barnett, George Barko: the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, Charles Glover, &e. 


VOCAL DUETS. 
SIX DUETS and THREE TRIOS, for Treble Voices. Jun 
EIGHTEEN POPULAR CHRISTY MINSTREL SONG 
Voval Duets. February Number (1869), 


umber (1869). 
ag 


. TWELVE SACRED DUETS. 


TWELVE POPULAR DUETS for Soprano and Contralto © 3. 
CHURCH SERVICES. 


. POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (Fifth and Sixth Selection). 


POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (Third and Fourth Selection). 
POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (First and Second Selection). 


The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
To be had of all Book and Music Sellers in the Kingdom, ont of 


©. CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


— 


, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in 


Fw ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
<> Pekated by @tORGE : the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, Uctober 2, 1869. 
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